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THE ROMAN EMPIRE AND THE WORLD 
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Tins Volume concludes lit*: Roman and is at the ,ta tut 

time closely amneelal with the last volume of (he Greek series 
" Macedonian Imperialism and the H'llcnlzaijcm of the 
E®*t/ P 

/ •> r lAf' ttmiiflu jrriri A jOTtrtdr.t a sequel to L&m Homo's 
” Primitive Italy and the Uegiiuiin^v of Roman Imperial Uni/* 
and tee way here remit what ti r said in the Preface :—“ The 
subject-maUrr of the volume which begin* this series* and of 
the volume which earls if, will be our knowledge of primitive 
Italy, the birth amt growth of Rome. the extension of her con- 
quests, the gradual assimilation first of the Italians and after- 
wards of the other Mediterranean peoples 11 [p. c.}, 

Further* 44 The Homan World 1N shows ns the pmisktttit of 
thul endeavour to unite mankind which formed the principal 
inkiest of P. Jongiief .i ** Macedonian Imperialism.” We map 
men say that t on the whole, our first series contains a 11 history 
of empires "* ouhninaling in that of the Roman emperors, the 
Empire par excellence, which V - Chspot describes as the most 
powerful organization known to antiquity, the supreme product 
of those practical qualities which have been exhibited in several 
of nur preceding volumes J 

Of $)ea&ant origin, devoted la thtir traditional system but* 
realty la learn from experience* and inclined to respect in other 
pttpl&t or even la adapt for their mm use, any method of pre¬ 
serving social discipline^ the Ramans hud Awn led to establish 
ordered relation# among an ever increasing number of human 
beings, U V have strn their Empire extended at first by mere 
force oj circumstance—defensive campaigns, anxiety to hold 
" eoverifig " positions, economic needs, military enthmimjm — 
rather thou by any imperialistic desires or in accordance with 


3 .SV»r the l*refitrr* 

1 See IloniOp op . dL f p. ri, Grenier, tH ftoxmin Spirit" fVjW*, 
BfldiiraU * 11 Rome diel 4 iWHGhw,”p. fcr. 
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any preconceived plan. Hir have Amen that, even when the 
Ot it opportunities occurred, the Senate some thin: a displaiyd 
a cautious hesitation—until the day ashen private ambitions, 
the (h irst for glory or wealth (which must always have had some 
influence) came to a head and finally swept away all barriers t 
constant extension of the power of Rome was the first condition 
of any pnoats domination” Then imperialism became self 
conscious—lad it was an imperialism compounded of very 
diverse element*. Ift cim see it in C astir, who :t as not without 
■urm, resemblance to Alexander and some remembrance of him. 
lake the Macedonian conqueror, he was influenced at the same 
(iwtf fry egoistic desires and gctuTOits aspirations*—" aspira- 
Item towards tt universal monarchy which should abolish racial 
t tshnedofte and break down the barriers between the peoples 
J« hir pithy synopsis of the successive additions in the Empire, 
M. Ckapot shines that, from a certain point in her development, 
Rowe did not extend her sway by conquest alone : as she spread 
peace through the conquered world, the attractions of this peace 
and!hr advantages conferred by a powerful organization prompted 
certain kings to bequeath their kingdom * to her at their death.' 

After the preparatory am of the Principal?, what 1L Homo 
co s the Dominate inaugurated a system of government 
clearly devised to save the purposes of imperialism* This 
human unity which teas finally extended, if not through the 
nhnle known world, at any rale up to limits beyond which 
Jiii thtr advance was impossible, gave rue to a very keen seme 
oj new requirements. In his “ Roman PoUtba] Institutions” 
u hrrt: he traces the development of institutions, Homo shows 
clearly that the emperors substituted the State for the City, or, if 
tne phrase be preferred, the territorial ft, r the urban State—a Slate 
>0 miniature-—and perfected the system for which the oriental 
monarchies hud furnished models. Homo investigates the 
mechanism of the central authority: in this book M, Chapot is 
conn nit J to jfoint out hot? the Machinery of government was 


i $£*&£• , u.^t ihta, 

and thr itmrfmf ■ '/, drwfiix of Ihrmsctus ,l is « modern sdm, 
lion when ll jl Iht moil tttlmuud among them, td u 

rnuujif, IlmiistFlr.ihnV? hcmefirrot generally sUtmuUrd readily 

Af, ? A . m ttprofound devotion tsrr CLuiut. n. 4 it», j], 

(, isata t , $ j ^ ^ ^** *™*** lti *, mn COO*'Herat in ns r Mon(empiir u 

itZZLZuF ttf **«w*/S«ipinms—Dttnnmt uuibtn, Wiulit 

l Itonu caput, viriu> Ix-lli «t *j»pjnshtiM piui*, 4 
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tifftded hij the peculiarities of provincial condiliom, and, further, 
to determine what port itflf played htj thaw heal institution* 
which r cere everywhere accepted nr created by the State, For 
Rumr made as fere innovation# as possible: 1 she "lacked the 
tn'dling temperament ; she proceeded with great caution and 
fitxibiliUj* taking account of established fads and customs/'* 
Homo and Chapot agree in recognizing the fact that she left to 
each people the maximum of freedom and particularism com* 
patihlc with the security and economic interest# of the Empire. 


The real subject of this took is not Rome hut the <irbis 
roffuivim Two- thirds of the volume i* devoted to a descrip¬ 
tion of it in alt its diversity—a vast and difficult task, which 
no me has attempted since Mommsen handled it some fifty 
years ago. In writing these pages M* C hoped has had at his 
disposal an increased, though still meagre, supply of docu¬ 
ments, and he his knartm how to make a skilful use of it * The 
picture he hm drawn is at once more sober t more complete* 
and in tome respect* more accurate, than that of the Gcrtnun 
historian, and the interest of the picture is m great ns f Li 
imparlance. 

Under his guidance we travel through the province* of this 
“ immense and composite" Empire approximately in the order 
in which they were conquered. In each case me are instructed 
as regards the length of their resistance and the chief incidents 
thereof (on occasion ii was desperate* and sometimes Rome 
had recourse to cruel or treacherous meihmls in order to over¬ 
come it) : iht nature of the country from the clhnked amt geo¬ 
graphical point of view (f--- f\garrkf the influence of mil a ml 
climate dftrf the economic possibilities, Itucien Fcbcre supplies 
interesting confirmation); the administrative division** and the 
methods of gocernnunt and exploitation (we hmw already noted 
the flex Utility and opportunism which makes these extremely 
Various}* (Ft arc shown the wide development of that network 
of roads and canals which hound the peoples together and facili¬ 
tated commerce between them, hut was designed above all to 

* taupe*, p, no, 1 cjinput, p. t&D. 

* Virlathus, the Sumantians, Vercingetorir, Arminiut, Tarfnritm* w 

Btccbalm. 
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tH.swc the safety of tin capital, to make the vortd the 
warehouse of Bunts and Bonn the market of the murid.' Rome 
-Kit an octopus.— 7 he detailed list of the products of 
each prentice enables us (a estimate the comfort, ttbutulittw, 
and opulence enjoyed at the heart of the Empire—by which 
the national morality was undermined. 1 On die other hand 
the list * of technical improvements, of canvtnietices of 
every kind — aqueducts, bridges, baths, reservoirs, cisterns, 
mmforlnhte residences*— for which the provinces were indebted 
tl \ /l * w *■ the mghifiarit monument*— theatres, temples, trium - 
phot arches— with which the uvrltl wits then adorned and of 
trill,./, the imposing mint still remain , sometimes even hi desert 
regions ; the svhmds which spread some knowledge of Latin 
literature utmost everywhere— though in the totens only' and 
among the itpjter classes, for ?t¥H in Italy Some paid no great 
httd to education * all this summary of the Empire's work 

nh(lt share its ***** provinces had in th, Roman 
civiit&oh&n. 


The special merit of this picture is due U> th endeavour 
wheh-ur contributor has made, to reconstnid, as far as possible, 
the ftjc of each locality, and thus to distinguish the real differ- 
elites beneath the comparative uniformity, the persistence or, 
m sjntr oj contain inntmn, the renascence of the l * Prniiu loci ” 
urlh ih special characteristics. ‘ 


There were races that proved refractory; some that broke 
a,toy a together ; the \emites, for (sample — Arabian nomad.,, 
rmyu iUe und fanatical Jews; other, ihat made only a sinxr- 
jietal Sithtm/ution like the Egyptians and Berbers, or the Britons 
a another extremity of the Empire. As regards Egypt. Ckopot 
f ' that lt wa * ,u ™ romanned at all; in fact it hud been only 


: ** «■ - 

mJS.XETCSSSS '».' J ..I- 


■ill 


*oj Am ™ <j>f»». "«>) 

‘ W ^||jKJt, p, Ida 

rntoZSZ Jfysstffci hZtf/S/f iz? a 'rrr 

JSrf 5 * InSSSSJgSf^& 
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partial!tj and temporarily heUenizrd : " a thoroughfare between 
mxrat worlds." a land of tourist*,* its indigenous population 
had icaUhrd the passage of cosmopolitan ermeds u ithiatf under¬ 
going atiy radical change ; even today “ the man tee see. there 
at the plough, at the shadoof or on the daAabeeyah, is very like his 
ancestor of the Pharaoh*' frescoes ; th< passing centuries have 
made tut impression on the nucha ngaMr Mid i >J the fcUah" : 

tn the East, generally speaking, Home maintained nr even 
received more than she gave. HV/fc the power of assimilation 
which we knoic that ehc possessed, the freely look over the heritage 
of Greece, In Greece itself she saw little more than “ it museum 
of antiquities preserved by degenerate descendant* " f but she 
did ml oppose ** this tendency of the Greeks to ding obstinately 
to tludr national tradition* " and the great public games 
and the University of A thin*, however “ llyaaniint ” it may 
have been, retained their prestige attd attraction. Everywhere 
in the East the Greeks were specially privileged. In Asia 
Minor, Syria and Sicily, as in Eygpt, the It'.mans were merely 
Ore preserver# of Hctltnirm—but very often of a superficial 
Hellenism, To a large extent the East remained the. East; 
ta P. Jouguct has clearly shown, it even mi nded the West: 

Needless to say, il is in the countries of what arc now called 
“ the Romance languages " that Rome has left the deepest im¬ 
pression : t.«. tn Italy, Spain, Gaul and Roumania, Italy is 
the continuation of Rom* ; and yet “ local life followed its 
natural course, lending towards a particularism which lay in 
the nature of things, for ilti r long, narrow land, allliough today 
it is politically one, has always shown difference* between its 
northern and southern districts which cannot Iff overlmtlccd by even 
superficial obs* even" 7 l n Dacia nmumizatum bum* effected by the 
army, and if there is still a “ Raumania ” tit that land, it would 
teem fd In due to (ht preservation of the Homan clement,'' In 
Spain, after desperate *trugglcv, romanizalion was so complete 
that the capital received emperor* and nu n of letters from that 
province, though il is true that waul nf them came of immigrant 

» t lmwit, p. 204, > I'- 294- „ * i*> IP!- 

« LJupot, )>. lai; </. M, Cmjnet, " l,o Civfliwaktu ii<ilkui'|HL>,” 
Old, 11. pp. 02,08, Vt, , „ 

1 < V. 101. C/- .11. Orttliwi. op- <nt-. Del. JLp. ss, 

1 Fat IltUeuistk thought Jmigiict; Uubin, “(irwk TJmtight*'; 

M. I roilti. nu. fit., Vt>t. Jl, HU. 

’ 12ti, 1 l*■ 8H2. 
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/ami/it j. The maintenance (f the Hyman language mid of tome 
oj her institutions was tint- to the barbarian king* and tin Church : 
" !{amt t'ud wl HC7I achieved the unification ,,f Sf min, lathing 
ns the did any common institution* or moral a n tic ; and tarn 
can :iY‘ wondi:r at the fact, seeing that in this peninsula, divided 
In'l a ten txco kingdom-, r ,j which the larger jj undermined by 
regionalism, alt the partitions raised by nature continue, to 
this day/" 1 

On the Other hand Honu achieved the unification of Gaul. 
Sla had a neat and jrrofound influence on the institutions, the 
culture, the industry, the religion, the education, and the taste 
a/ the people# : ami fui(]u r t r this ttw# im.it d m 

ikr South on & foundation oj Hrflemm* High spirited, nmhi- 

‘ WiK C1 t d v™ 1 ' °f 7*'^. esteemed by Ceesar and treated 
humimdy by him the Gtuth made their submission to Home 
without much opposition ; but they made it with the intention. 

ahuli they realized, of taking a prominent place in Ou Empire, 
it is a tin lit, n former mogistcr oilitianm. and piu-frclw urijj, 
icmtiws iSamoGamts, who in the fifth ecnimy brings profane 
l.aU„ literature to an end with one uf the 'most resounding 
tu logics that Home Am f.vcr itupirtd ; — 

* ytifitihua niuuw; 

Fnufuit injimti*,, |c tkimiimutc, touL 
Diiinmi* -jUc™ vu*b pmprii mnxmh juris, 

Lrptm qiuhJ priun urlw . emt 

OmifW POpettlCFh 4U,I- WVJUlt liidETti uwUl* 

Nullum vLiiamul jiukhnuj. imp^rium "* 


IV sum up, we arc dearly shown in this book thut acceptance 
■* : f r y < (i Jf’ 7eni historical phenomenon from asHmOation 
H I* important <n these cases of Rome's iafiucmv U, distinguish 
■ f.n what may he called mere and what amounts 

to internal tram)annul,ion. Some institution* and, „ fortiori, 
some fashions oj life or modes of payment may pass from one 
human society to another without profoundly afleeting the 
psychology of the recipients, above alt without rapidly affecting 
U, L nfett there are peculiar ajfintihs between the two socUtie?, 

1 p. to. 

,l ' - " " ' "«<ma f , oiimtrjf to *fi ( < r.\< ptoiiU *■ u n der tl<» 

— ^SSSSfca 
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us the recipient are rjerpimmlly plastic^ their original ch r*r- 
aeter persist*, If neither of tht*n emdiiipnit u fulfilled* trans- 
ftnmtafan of character t an only k brought about fry a large 
admuHnu of ivt migrant# or by a lengthy process nj education 
— * g- % a deveJopmnd of rational thought which will diminish 
the influence of collect ae sensibility and imagination. 


Within the sphere of Rowe's activity it u a problem—dearly 
stated by M. Clmpot—to decide whether her influence has been 
vi happy and fruitful one. Unreserved admiration fire the mirk 
oj liamti the Imx Komiiim. hm long been traditional ; but a 
kind of reaction against an admiration deemed fa be merely 
conventional has involved some injustice, Uhupot dies 4 * harsh 
critics >? tike Littrc, who said that ^ Casuf founded noth tag 
but a decadence terminated by a catastrophe ” Wells, it i his 
interesting but bias ml srympsi& t brings again.it Home a veritable 
public indictment:—OJ till Empire* fhis teas the most ignorant} 
the mast minting in imagination* It could Jhrt&c nothing* * * * 
organization of mart than doubtful mine * * - on Empire 
without a saute 

It cannot be denied that Home had moral qualities, juridical 
ability* administrative takni. Her influence made far peace 
and unity: she brought civilization to the West. Ought she 
tv ham conquered the West before she conquered the East— 
tcAifAt us Homo fun r eb/Omu ' infected the IVerf with Us luxury 
und effeminacy? It tl'ili fh< East* m Chapot points oul, that 
provided her with the imiispemabk meant of «.j -tending her 
vitutpuwte. Dots the red outweigh Ik UntJiU conferred ? 

I he question is an idle one, for the problem is insoluble* 

It stems no less idle to ask what the peoples zcho composed 
the Roman Empire would have become, if that Empire had not 
existed. Hut r in softer as the cmhdkm of character U concerned, 
did Home stifle originality, has die " finally destroyed the 
people* 1 Ktnds T 7 l We have already unsiccrcd the question in 

1 i r i VM>, twfc 2, 

1 ’’ The Outline of pp. *14R t 244. Welle rjmggrratr* iftr 

istHortine* of thr Romam ; but they were realty dtjuitnt in xpmdnUtt 
fums-r. A Lurredm, ti .lfunru# JutrliuM t in an except ion* 

B Urania* “ Pfiiiiitivtr Italy, 1 ' 

* liu-ipui, p. 424. 
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attempting, with (.'hapot, to define tlu' nailin' of the unity 
achkvnl, Hit depth ta which the Herman inJt Hence jtrntiretk'd , 

If profit* little, infant of ike facts, to debate whether the 
eedosfrophc might have h.i.ii ncoieieel, whether tin disruption 
tnigfd have bo n postponed ; hut the gradual break up of Hu 
Empire, ending in sudden cufhtpAe. in tw iiuitruetin and rn- 
tA ml ting .utbjai if study. A tvhton in “Tin- EV'itutuni <f 
Ihiiniiriitv ” wW he largely devoted to this important subject, 
but it is natural that ne should find it touched on in this lank- 
All round this Homan territory with Of incongruous component 
parts, atl along the limes ttrith ite mare or less feeble defmutf 
tint \(e the fierce amt threatening In nth i of Oarbariaio tying in 
Unit. They grtnc holder, become importunate, make inroads 
and mil with the population, until the dm/ corner when the 
ramparts fall and definite tmuinim begin*. 


l l c kmm that tin proper method of history is. to make a 
Cartful distinction between fuel and hitpuHusis, (n allow for 
ignorance that cannot he enlightened ami for that which is 
provisional only, to make free use of those emhwtdogieat data 
'■chiefi supplement, correct or displace our written documents, 
and, while drawing Oft evert/ mmhbte source, to indicate those 
which have not yet been explored, M, Chet pot never seeks to 
hide his ignorance or his doubts. He deliberately emphasize# 
tiee. i .nadcquae.il of his sources* He points out ho ip much of 
the pa*t lets hidden underground anti mat/ he brought to light 
hi the ejemsdar's pick " *; " airhoohgieat explorations have 
only jusl trcgun. and it is from them that mule light may at 
last reach lut .**- 1 

Hut ij the work of excavation often# n-rdimiud prospects of 
I rue toying yur knowhdge of detail it dots oat sen,, likely that 
ice can expect at this deth - any “ great rci'etlaii>i)t*." n This book 
with its cautious solutions and clear arrangement provides us 

1 ].<il, lr/l, rIt. 

* fur the luneif, (hr ratti/uitl of the Empire, see L. Homo. *’ t-’KlllHrr 

. ' pp - 

* **'•' I'P l»i 130. 2M. 247, 2SD, SSI. !Ut!V SSl> 

' fo* P 1 -JU; Ilf. MI, ;)'J7 

! ;7 bite p. Hi7, on the rruiuithnin in Spain. 

* Llniput, p, 113. 
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with a general idea of the Ron in u World that is not likely 
to undergo much modification. 

As regard* detail, it in rich in points of psychology, both 
individual and collective, ft gives us soberly drawn portraits 
of many great mm — Caesar, Pompcy, Antony, Augustus, 
Tiberius. In graph iV pages, which supplement part * of J ncjuet, 
it conjures up the appearance and moral conditions of many 
cities — Athens, Antioch, Alexandria, in the picture of the 
prorittas, whose particular value we have already indicated, 
special prominence is given to three countries ; Egypt. Spain 
and Gaul, The, chapter on Egypt form& an interesting petulant 
to the studies of Morct and Jouguet. In the chapters (m Spa in 
ami Gaul — which, in some respects, li is already Prance ”— 
Chapol's penetrating analysis enables us to foresee something 
of the future nations.* 

The book has a twofold value—Jirst on account of its own 
intrinsic merit, and secondly awing U> the skill with which the 
author has made if accord with the general scheme of “ The 
Evolution of Humanity.” 

HENRI DERR. 

1 Sn nprnnUit pp. 151-2 nftrJ 3E0 T 323. 
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INTRODUCTION 


11 We hold a vaster Umpire than has been." Such is I he 
proud motto which was widely displayed by the British 
Empire, even on its pontage-stump*, at a time not so very 
long ago when imperialism was n policy to glory in f not a 
source of grievance to other nations. Rome might have 
chosen a similar device. No Empire he fore h<rv had covered 
sr- vast on area, not even the Empire of the Persian 
Achaemenidse, which had a shorter existence am! included 
half desert regions with a scant v population Alexander’^ 
cannot lie considered, for it fell to pieces almost as soon -is 
it was established, whereas the Empire of Rome preserved 
its unity and almost its whole extent for some three and a 
half centuries. The Arab invadum gave a vast dominion to 
Isdmn. hut it was uii ephemeral dominion shared between 
several caliphs- 1 he Holy Roman Empire of thr Middle 
Agtv wtes merely a fiction outside the German bloc. As for 
the rohmiul rompniU of more recent t hues, they have brought, 
great., though scattered, territories under the rule of a single 
European State: some of them, peopled by emigrants, seem 
no more than fragments detached from the mother country; 
wliilc others, that have resisted uasUuilntioii, present types of 
society in which there is a sharp contrast between muter 
and subject. Sudi n colonizing State may set before itself 
the ideal of diminishing this contrast, hut we have not yet 
seen Asiatics or Africans playing a leading part in [ he metro* 
polls itself, whereas, even before Caraculla extended the 
right of citizenship to the whole Empire, the 1 throne of the 
Ceesars had been occupied by the Spaniard Trajan and the 
Nunudiem Sevenis, while Syrian and Illyrian Emperors were 
to follow, As a prelude to complete fusion, Rome had t it 
any rate welcomed the best provincials with open arms from 
the very beginning. 

Moroivi-r, Liiis Ranian Empire, Like the Empire of the 
Achmmeniche and the Russian State today, wasgeographically 

i 
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coherent; but jt included no waste territory* All il* posses¬ 
sions hod some economic value and, up-art from Britain. which 
was 4-nh apparently isolated, bring aLtfirhvd to Gaul by 

Uii ip i>l populate n t 4i El were WriirriTs on iml tar distant 
from the Medilt rmtieaji Sen. This wtu* the centre about 
which the Empire wn& farmed; all it* shorn* hud to he occu¬ 
pied, and as a matter of fact* from the time of Augustus 
Home ctuiinuiiiijcd the whole ckmnfenncr* This attraction 
of jin inland sen is remarkable. li does not mean that the 
Latin mce really heard Lhe call of Liu- sea. for po instinct 
impelled them to navigate it. The Pboikto and most of 
the Greeks fell iss much at home on tin water as on land; 
liui the Homan was n huid&niari, and those of Ids pocks who 
have celebrated Ncptiin* and his train were only following 
Greek models, W hm barely frill-grown and einiipumtiwly 
ferule, the Republic in I opted herself to the peculiar con¬ 
ditions of chat stem conflict winch bhc was compelled to 
v. il^i agoinfit I iLfthagt-. Thr naval art was* however, only 
in u> infancy; no scerrts of science had rendered it com- 
plicated, sniiJ Home very sw»n provided herself with the 
indispensable ship** of war. Nevertheless the Issue of the 
great struggle was determined on land. So Lou wits that 
of the wars against Greece; the sea merely providing, nt the 
passage of the Helksj*juG a vehicle for the troop* which 
were to l*e engaged in Azin. 

We must no! suppose, however, that Rome had failed to 
rccuynis&c the prime importance of supremacy at sea. When, 
according to Appmn,- the eutiiiil Censoring appeared before 
Carthage, lie announced the Semite"* decision to l lie Car- 
thugiLiiMi riubzisny in tin following terms; the l nrllnigiuifiiift 
inuhl leave theii rity, which it h resolved to destroy. ;md go 
to livt where they will, provided flint it is not within eighty 
stack-* nf the sea {15 kilometres}* And Ccnsorimt^ ironically 
biKtsts of the Senate cojisideration for its unhappy few: 
it is the wm that has caused their misfortunes; b city bv 
I lie sea is mure like a ship than an estate; lift- on land is 
more stable; agriculture yields smaller but surer relume 
than commerce; and, besides, the sight of thr lr«nrhtruUK 
-eft would keep their wound* Often iuul foster dangerous 
llPjX'S. 


* Puhjm, M* 
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Greece proper woa denuded and no longer possessed any 
llceLs; the Rhodians, once "'the curriers of the sen, ” were 
now merely docile subjects; the Sdcucids hat? been conquered 
by buuL The mere fact of the growth of the pirates' jwwer 
shows ttP wind extent Rome deemed herself secure at all 
jaunts in the Mediterranean. Forming an exaggerated Men 
of her trainpiillity, nct-ing no <dhcr State whose Heel i-uuld 
Ik a dmigcr to her, mid taking no thought of mere robbers, 
tiir Senatorial government had carelessly allowed her fleet* 
to fall into disrepair. Then the brigands or Cilicia and 
Phaaiiriii started operations and sacked a number of cities 
on llie coast. taking advantage on each occasion of the 
favourable opportunity given them hv some serious conflict, 
such ns Hu* war with Mithridntes. There is no need to recall 
how Puinpcy, in virtue of a special mission, annihilated 
piracy, at aiiy rate ns a formidable power. After his time 
only small gangs survived, which were very difficult to 
capture. 

In all the civil wars at the end of the Republic victory 
went to the men who could move most rapidly and itiosl 
easily from one end of tin Mediterranean to the other. This 
was one of t'wsnr's great advantages. The possession of 
important naval forces enabled Sextus 1’oiupcius to wage 
persistent mt&n against the triumvirs, even off the shores 
or Italy, and it was only the perseverance of Octavius and 
the genius of Agrippa that prevented lus success- Finally, 
wt must remember that tin: supreme struggle which preceded 
and established tlir imperial rule was divided by a s*a-light. 
that in which the fleets of Octavius mu! Antony joined battle 
At Act him, 

Augustus was not blind to the lesson of events. As sitoii 
ns he hod leisure from other cares he created permanent 
fleets, tio less to coiisolidote his own power than to guarantee 
the convoys of wheat essential to Italy’s food*supply. 
Favoured by the prolonged civil strife, the pirates had 
renewed their activities in some parts; but many of these 
brigands, Dalmatians or Sicilians, suffered themselves to l«? 
enrolled In the imperial service, mid the security of the sea 
was re*cstab1 ished. For tw< t centuries it was 1 lard ly d btu r bed. 
except in certain part s of the Buxine, where Home had few 
interests. But i« the third century the too evident weakness 
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of the ItoniMi Shite favoured n renewal of piracy, which «m 
flkilfully timed to ooincidfl with the enterprises of the haiv 
bnrnuis. its history i> CtOttly connected witli that of the 
i ji vns!mis. On hath clnutnts, IhihI (inti water, tiie Imperial 
government showed alternately the same ptoofe of vigour 
Ot CoDfilMLHJ : Vti ilCVCr. Iry sea* did it encounter diffleuUt£& 
lirii Hj-reid IVir its resources to cope with— prmims rcsotfflce* 
which are tw often unrecognised or parsed over in silence. 

YV+; have good renatm, then, to itetoamong the itoaai^sions 
of Rotne thi^ Mediterranean sea, where she signed without 
ii mid* save ftor the occasional ncces\iiy of punching private 
brigandage* Bub if we leave this out of itouoiint + the hnipin- 
ui the time of its greatest expansion still covers an area 
whkh rimy lie estiuicited approximately nl four million ^Unft 

kilo In'S—eight times the size of France, It is much mon 

dlfltetilt to form ail eitintate of its popularity Apart from 
the fart (fiat this wimhl differ coiistdcriLhlY nt different 
peril *k, iicviinite inforinotinii on the sublet is almost entirely 
wanting- Some rukiihiUoiis* which urrivi at a density’ *'1 
about 15 per squnr* kilometre/ aeem jnaifcqiuite. bt any 
rate fur the periods of prosperity. The figure of M 
gives os an idea more accordant with the Umpire's greatness. 

ll h ii tiresome habit with modem historians to allow 
m\ excessive am omit of spiico to Home hersdl in any account 
of the Empire 1 * vicissitudes. The capital is Hot every*tiling 
in n State, and this capital lived largely on its provinces. 
In the present bulk we propose, on thr coutmy, to devote 
most of (hr chapters and 111*'*' m which therts h na^.i *!■ tail, 
Ii, pn tv metal life* Qf thi> no ctmeerted picture has U'en 
attempted since the authoritative work of Mommsen/ which 
is already 10 years old; and at any rate wr have the ad* 
vantage over him of po$a£&tiiug a wonderfully increased 
supply of ducuiiicnls—still far U.hj little t o sriLbvfy our eurkfcity, 
but is not till* the raise ako as regards our knowledge of tlie 
central power ?—which have the tadiftpiitubfe merit of being 
more objective than those from which history in general 1* 
derived* The data of vwh problem, collected for the most 
part on thr spot, do not leave us dependent on written trndi* 
thins, which have constantly been fnbihed by paiiy*spiriU 


i HU, p, to. 
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PART I 

THE EXPANSION of ROME AND ITS 
VICISSITUDES 

CHAPTER I 

BEFORE THE CIVIL WARS (141J-M n.c.) 

Certain lt uo It01 mm of the second century fi.e. could have 
delineated, even with grave errors in shape Rnd proportion, 
a mnp like find vet} *Ugg«tive one which, **■ previous 
volume , 1 shows us the Ilonum State in I he year lid- Mot 
tin: I'iiltii)! classes at any rule had n (Uffii'icutly doir 
ceptioii uf t&t Modi terra until world to make litem jiihtilinldy 
j, r f,ii[J ,*f lhe posithm which this sketch reveals more dearly 
to modern e\ i s. The whole eireumfereitee of the great inland 
»ttl—excluding the Euxine—wasimnicdiately subject to Rome 
or obedient to the com mauds of her diplomacy; nnd already, 
only tlin-e generations after the tod num-nu-sit in the direc¬ 
tion if imperialism, the essentially Mediterranean character 
of the coining Empire stood revealed. But at that lime 
most of the vast urea in which Rounds irresistible power made 
itself felt consisted only of protectorates or spheres of Influence. 
Such were the region# of the South and East, whoac annexa¬ 
tion, nevertheless, was to prove the quickest and easiest. 

But Borne was in no hurry: she had the Iwst reasons for 
exercising patience. While her- vassal. 1 ;. <fr jure or de facto, 
gave her a* yet m» serious trouble, provinces in the full sense 
of the word would require constant care. We shall «e 
else when- what «nr? she was compelled to undertake in order 
to restore, in Sicily for example, the order which Imd been 
disturbed bv the ex net ions of her own agents But, further 
than this. Corsica, Sardinia and Spain were not coimtrtes 
won from their original occupOntA; they were colonies of 

' I.. JTutno, T-rimitti f Halit "'nl thrBtgitmittg} n/ «-m» imprriaUtm, 
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Carthage, who had ht*cn coinpcUt r! to renounce them on her 
defeat. The time Rome had taken to dispossess tier rival 
was comparatively short-, hilt she laboured for two centuries 
to compel ihc Ccltibcr!ai\s lo accept her yoke. The period 
which followed the mid of Corinth and Carthage was precisely 
that of tin? empire of Vimthm. Men were needed, uiiiiilK’ra 
of lin n, to suppress an insurrection of such magnitude, as 
"■ell as to overcome the- ufTposiHon further north, which m»y 
be summed up hi the single word Nunuintin; ami the day 
had not yet come when soldiers could he recruited almost 
everywhere: the whole burden of great, expeditions Imd to 
he borne by the Latin peasant. 


But an unprecedented stroke of fortune gave Rome 
without any bloodshed a piece oT territory as large as that 
of the Italian federation, To the prejudice of the Setcucidxe, 
a highly prosperous State hml been established in the western 
part of Asia Minor—tin* Attain) Stale or llu* kingdom of 
Pcrganni*. We have not forgotten I,he close subjection in 
which tliesr 1 kilims bad latterly been held In Rofne. She lutd 
required them Inscrve Jut as h wruntcrpoi.se lirst to Muccdimiu 
nud after wards to Syria, and t hey Imd played their part with 
n giuid grace. We have wen' the contemptuous severity 
with which the Senate had treated our of them, Enmensh 
whose -wal on their behalf had seemed to be imiillidviit. 
His successor. Attains II. had obtained ( he help of the Rmnnns 
against his treacherous neighbour. I'rusias o£ Blthyma, and 
hud tent them in return a cotitliigci l which look |mrt ill 1 lie 
siege of Corinth, He was succeeded in ISfl by Ids nephew. 
Attains 111. i■ h \q>oc ! i oiifJri ne nlltichrd with a sort of mania for 
peril cut inn, who was constantly suspicions <-f bis wihjreta 
nml his rirtirt, and sought sol ms* in hF studies, in smlptim?, 
tad any. media tie, agriculture and gardening. Five years 
Inter two items of news wre brought to Rome: Attains III 
was flcnr), and he hud made the Roman people his heir. 
Since the many testimonies to this event 9 arc very late, 

* On. eft,. p. anr. 

* Ci, I*. Puurart, L<? Form ation dr kt pmciitit /TA*ic, XXV, XXXVll 
IIMOttb p. aU 7 ,!l 3 K; LXXXII, p. 10 rt Mg, 
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some doubts have bmi raised about the authenticity of the 
will. The st range no ns of the proceeding has long mad- the 
critics rather suspieious, notwithstanding the fuel that i he 
rulers of Pergnmus must have had a nu li « absolute aut hority 
over t.ln-ir subjects than that of tin ancient king- of Persia, 
whose traditions and (Wtonffi still hu great irtfcl OiCt I® 
Anatolia, ami that this would have given Altaluv tint" si rifted 
freedom of disposal. It would hr idle to rdy on Hie formula 
reported by Floras:* f'oprihti' Romitmu httmntm meorunt 
krrtt fisto, which is a Roman fonnulu, not w Greek ohi:} the 
compiler would put the rmULcr m his oril way; but it is 
certain that, without any particular plan, Rome laboured to 
undermine mid dislocate thesii Gp®co*ortcut.id monarc.liies, 
foreseeing clearly enough that their Slate* would som- day 
revert to her; the precise form of the reversion was of little 
importance. 

Now Allahis III, who was in poor health mid very likely 
to die without ii m ned mtft heirs, might ask himself what wouM 
become of his kingdom. According to a very probable 
conjecture,* a imstafd sou of Emnenes II called Afistonicrts, 
tlu* only surviving prjnec of the Al talkl blood, was covetous 
of this patrimony and ready in case of need to hasten its 
transmission. The cruelties which stained the last years of 
the dynasty would then 1 m* the result of a conspiracy on behalf 
of the pretender; Attain* would hovt jrcrmmtcd his >wcom- 
pljtcs, real pr supposed, and would have taken the surest mum*; 
or disinheriting this hateful and too importunate relative. 
Wc should hesitate to admit that Rome openly seined the in* 
heritanec. I In hands would not hove been free to wereumn 
Opposition, f>r the siege of NuinftUtia was still in progress. 

In mtlilv it w*is u nitutuifiecnt wind fa 11 - What the 
Roman people expected above all else from the emm tries 
n f the East, namely wealth, -mm- to them a t thr appointed 
time to JKIV fur m many distant expedition* and for the 
work which" they hud lwen compelled to undertake in the 
countries previously annexed. The wrnltli of thr At tali ds 
had long been vaunted; their treasure, their vest revenue 
drawn from the Greek cities im the form of rent, from the 
royal domains,* fields, forests mid pasture lands, from the 

i IL 20* ____ 1 XXV t ihid. t p. #02. 

* Rattawsew, XXXIX, p. IMW ft t«q. 
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famous workkhtijhs whm- tht only ovcrticjul chnjt w n> the 
mcagtr mah i Unaure tyf sJuvf- luhmir it m it often stnlou l|irm 
bought 

It is true that the will f^frauehisf i! somr eitie^ 1 hiiherltf 
tributary. and that others were almuh 1 h>uh ti to Romo by 
treaties of alliance and frjcjHbihip; but Ihm eohcesfiiofi was 
not etraaaUy valid. As n matter of fm v i t tht new owner 
must have: applied to thi-sc dtic^ the mips anti regulations of 
ULi own Public Law, so that sucli privileges, in Asia as else- 
wiiLTP, n nuiiui d subject to rev oral ion. Everything was 
mtvrniiiied fey force, and indeed, in the eonimversy between 
the Senate and the Trilnmcs of the People concerning the use 
at the wraith of Attains, it was Uie Sk-rtatc who s|«ike the 
a %1 word “ Whether mjUuioiitaiift or not. mtmy inipT^nl 
rf:Titn>s of pppukikm eame more ranipktdv within th< sphere 
of Homan influent in Aita, m Tin m fr and tdw in the Tlowftpq 
t he^Hiesc. as v,< cim set by the com- of S^tos* who was 
uUod by thi: fiiit r hall she could no longer count on pm* 
lection ngaiiiM ihi- in ighbouitiig bnrbannns from the nief- 
mmry troop* which had been disbanded iinctr the death of 
t ic mg, lh siiic^ the Greek cribs. Un-re was un abundant 
irnhve population which must ubviuurty hwe Mibmittcri to 
nhsohite dominion, 

Ilnw (till ihv will or Attain* affect (hi* multitude T Onr 
‘ . s ari 011 '>“• aulHeet: hul (hcv inform us that 

Arfbtomtuidid not abandon his claim; such a donation could 
only be annulled by war. and for war he prepared. Ik 
could not find many partisans in (he cities, for Uidr lot had 
" 1 ' unproved by the will; indeed we are t«ld that very few 
J?* \ iw part, ami those few were doubtless 

CMBi|jriled to do so. There rctiMim-d the country folk and 
tin: slaves, wfco were hastily enrolled bv Aristonfcus, =md it 
™ t" put him down, At first the absence of 

oman roops favoured him, for Home wnjs occupied on 
e very Mde, and delayed in sending force* to this new theatre. 

» r gf>t luljj from the towns and above all from the neigh- 
>u tiring rulers, f.ir the disappearance of the AttaUds must 
^ Hu kiiig> of Hi thyrnu and (. iipjiudurio an inkling 

1 Whthe lioorweofpiarganiv*, XLTV, IV. liBO. 

* ***■ p. 312 cl 4 ™. 

1 /W„ p. aia et 
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of their own future destiny, and it was by an obliging inU'r- 
veafiou tliat they could txst postpone the inevitable. The 
city of IVrginous sterns to hiivc rcniiiiin.ti strictly on the 
defensive and Hieuimilati'd preparations again si an attack 
which never rami' to pass. Meanwhile Amtomeus advniicflfl 
into Mysifi, ohLiinrd reinforcements from the l ariiiiis and 
’fhracimts, and gravely threatened Cytacus, which implored 
help from the governor of Macedonia. 1 

At first Rome had thought to save the situation by 
sending a peaceful deputation, whose heart, Sri pi™ Nrudce, 
died at Pergumushut she was compelled to undertake n 
war, which ended very hadiy in 131 with the defeat and 
death of the incapable Licinius Crassus. M. Perpemu, the 
Consul <>( 130, showed hhnself to be morn ruargetie, and 
Ari-stonicii.s, diTcatcd and made captive, was will to it rime 
and strangled in prison. His surrender did not i i nine dial vly 
disarm his partisans. The conduct of Pcrja nui, who [>oitioiird 
the wells where resistance ms prolonged, 1 Imrdly suggested 
submission to the districts that were protected by their 
natural situation, and we know now that the strong fortresses 
in certain savage and mountainous regions like A bait is had 
to Ik* taken by storm by the consul IP, Atpiiliius who finally 
organi? 4 sl the province of Asia, 4 Thus lie deserved the 
triumph awarded him after his three years of government: 
and then! was also another side to lias Important work; he 
repaired and improved the roads and provided them with 
milestones. 

This work was valuable not only to the supi ri'-r power, 
but also to the inhabitants, whose good will it was hoped u> 
win before cm barking on further annexations. Home did 
not even re tain all l he legacy of A l talus, for Lycsonin was 
assigned to the son of the king of Cappadocia, who had been 
hilled in the war; u part of Phrygia was ceded temporarily 
to Mithridate#. VT, king of Pontus; and the tribes of Pamphylik 
and Pi sir! in were left to them wives. These were rocky 
frontier regions where order was hard to maintain, tmd Rome 
was in no hurry to provide fur their administration. The 
governing classes, with ilieScipios at their head, ivnr inclined 

1 XLIV, IV. 1S4: XXV, ibid,, p. 32a el «?. 

* VU, XXXV 1 10101, p, 4*4, 

■ Fioma II, 20. * XXV, ibid. , p, at'? fi wi 
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to liliei-atismhut the influence of the Gracchi, after 123, 
mat If the policy actually adopt <■<! a dangerous one, owing 
to the tinancial interests which inspired it. The idlers in 
! tsly were to lx* provided for, and the countries of the Orient, 
whose wealth was generally known. must, contribute to 
improve the i lo furs tie siluotjcuu The institution nf tithes, 
more !-i|uitulili in principle than u fixed tribute, w;is to Lit- the 
beginning of n midtituih of extortions: nnd moreover, in 
many cnaes, they were collected in violation of the will nf 
Attalus. Finally, for the privileged dlicit like Pctgaimre (hr 
war hud Inirdchsomr consequences which gave rise to com* 
plaints,* On the whole, however, immediately after the 
receipt of this vast inheritance, the government of Rome 
see rued disposed to adopt a cautious policy of alow digestion. 


Hot one eonijttest leads t*> another; not only In cause the 
conqueror forms the habit und U exalted by success, hut 
htMtauv the neighbouring peoples nre rendered timid nnrl 
servile by the con&cUntHUCss of their own Inferiority. Home 
had begun to lie aware of this moon after the second Funic 
war. Hut although her growing power might impress 
organized Stales, it liad no such < fleet on mere isJnfr-dcmcie* 
living by brigandage, Thus a Rod mu pm lor proceeding ti* 
Spain in IHit had Ih-ii> availed with Ills escort on the paid 
thither, and the Ligurians had i mltiptied their pimtienl 
rjiturjwlw-s withii. sight of the roust-,. This state of things 
was very injur urns to the comm ('rein I interests of Marseilles, 
and she appealed to the Hoi nun Senate; hut the Senate was 
busily engaged elsewhere, and intervened without enthusiasm. 
It confined itself [o taking reprisals in 131. when the Lands 
wised from the defeated tribes were ceded lu Marseilles, 
since it was nut yet easy to fissure 1 their uni nil with Italy,* 
Nuw this was tile point of departure for further inter* 
vcidioTis. Marecilhs had lived hitherto on good terms with 
llu* Cells. hut their relations were bound to be changed after 
lhe formation of nti Arvemian empire, when the Salyea of 
Provence, who gained admittance to it, brought it into 

1 CTO, ehap. xn, *■ XUT, IV, MK. 
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contact with the illicit'i<i. Greek city. Kx posed to the ravages 
of the Snlyes, she again appealed to i h* 11r>mints for help. 
Jut! at that moment (about 1*251 tin Italian proletariat, 
stirwd up by the Gtatchi, was Loudly deiimi iding land, ami 
it was ilMned most expedient fo acqttire some at once outside 
the peninsula. A small army therefore crossed the Alps and, 
in thr second ymr especially, indicted many defeat* <>i» the 
peoples dwelling about the lower Rhone. Marseilles whs 
revenged; but in the place of the punished Salycsthe Italians 
themselves settled and occupied a position on the roads by 
which they had been accustomed tn receive their Inud-lioriM- 
trade, Tile on 11 sul C. Sextjus Cujviuus, established wiLh a 
garrison at Aqwt Srztia* was the harbinger of a still greater 
enterprise which was guessed t" lie not Ihr distant. 

What were the prelects for it? The Gauls themselves 
provided them. The Celtic citie* were many in number, hut 
very him) to unite without schism, and the majority went to 
war with the separatists, spreading devastation far and wide. 
Their ravages afflicted the j&hu, who fallowed the recent, 
example of Marseilles, mid snug lit help from Rome, As the 
eireumstauecs were more favourable, help was granted 
without delay, and the consul Gtucus Domitius Alicnohurbus 
set out with Ins army, supported by n troop of elephants 
(122). After the Arvi-mlmi king Bcluitos hail mode a vain 
attempt at iicgotiatkm, the Alltibrogcs suffered a heavy 
defeat on the banks of the Sorgue, but its only effect wmt to 
strengthen the spirit * if resistance, aid considerable bauds of 
Arvemians moved towards the smith, Uornit ins had Tertivrrl 
reinforcements brought to him by his colleague Q. Fabiua 
Maximus, lietuitus alt iwcti himself to tie tlrivtn bach <m 
the lilinnc, and Llir final overthrow of Lin (hulls took place 
in the river itself, which swept a way the. fugitives and their 
bridge of boats. 

TTie splendid courage of the Celts in the battle at any rate 
enabled the Senate to form n just estimate of its opponents’ 
worth and inspired it with the idea nf crippling ihrir power 
as soon as possible, 1 St was not snfficirttt merely to carve 
a new province out of the Gauls, the Transalpine province— 
afterwords Narbonns—which extended from Vienne in the 
north to Toulouse in the west. Rctne did not relish the idea 
1 iryi TT , III, p.T-Jl. 
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of ft gri-nl dominion clnst* at hand: after the partition of Asia 
Minor, she must at all costa secure that of the Gallic world, 
Kctuiltis hud little knowledge of Roman diplomacy nsiii its 
iin&rrrtpnluus manner of conducting negotiations. Hitt® Itr 
believed hinisrlf to lw an am hit" owl nr lie ™s treated ns n 
” dediticius T> and taken If* Italy, not without Minn- purely 
formal eonsideration; hut, more fortunate than other* who 
had been cijuully unsuspecting. he and In'; son suffered nothing 
worse limn L jiptivily. 

His hUv iiee ".ns th<- signal for (he desired partition, which 
wan remorselessly carried out. The mutual jealousy of the 
Gallic tribes showed itself nfresh, ami Runic made it her 
business to promote in cadi of them the predominance of 
a plutocratic eostF 1 nmcjmhb tn her instructions, By ineiins 
of n graduated scab- of favours and the policy of bestowing 
the LiLh of *■ friend mid ally.” which seemed to show that 
autonomy was resjK-cted, the Semite prepared the way for 
further encroachments and created the false impression that 
all were being treated with modem lion. 1 

The TrauMilpifir province I tad hardly lteen constituted 
lie fore it whs threatened hy a grave danger, on which we 
have the Si-ss cause- t«* dilate, bnmiv- Rome cOhlined herself 
to averting it and did not make it tin pretext for further 
snnexulionti, laying, in consequence of some tidal bore, 
from tin: sandy shores of the North Sea and tbu Btltfc, w ith 
their wives nnd children and cattle, and the waggons that 
carried their household goods, a savage Iksinau tribe called 
tin- CinihrL who were followed soon afterwords by lilt 
T< iiUuns.’ hud I ravelled m mtur* r through centra) Euri'jw, 

not ..eh for the sake of war and plunder nvf.t Ibid a new 

home in huppier lands. It was not mi overwhelming influx, 
but n gradual mb mine made without order or predetermined 
course. When. they reached Noricnm. after crossing the 
Daniils-, they called upon the inhabitants to grant them n 
portion of their bud; lint the approach of a Roman army and 
the coiniii&tid of its lender that they should respect the allies 
of Rl'um iuduced them to turn back again. Tin- Humans, 
hnwcver, who hod become man-hunters, made a sudden and 
trinebi'Toiis attack on them, from which they did not derive 

i CXLJL lit.p »4riW, 
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the advantage t hev had expected,. Nevertheless the victorious 
Cimbri were repulsed by the barrier of this Alps, whereupon 
they advanced westward along the Danube, less peaceably 
than MW. shier nothing wns t.. he g«>t without lighting for 
it, and arrived, laden with plunder, on lli< threshold ut ' the 
PrOVUiCtf- ,S 

Tilt re Vhcy repeated their nKjtttst for kinds; but siirli a 
Uurdc of cokmids was not wanted; and as (or taking thorn 
ini 11 Lit ouijiloynnmt, ufc they nuu jested, Konu: hm\ \ot 
nn need of morcouiirirs and refused to entertain their utfcr. 
One after another, at long intervals, they defeated thren 
UotiNui generals drawn from that degenerate aristocracy * 
athirst fur gain, airtong whom military capueity was no 
longer to l>e found, uulcis as a rare csc-ptimi, Hwvcr 
exaggerated the ancient nccounth uf it in*y ire, there Is tio 
doubt that the great battle of Araim# (Su5) was a terrible 
disaster fur HointJi NcvcrlhcktiS the flood tiimctl bflek from 
the Alps n] 3 J Hwi pt over the remaining parts of UauL After 
three vearh of ^amicrin^ and pilhigCi the 1 rutfflies ixturinal 
to their sJ.arlii»E*-puiiri T where they at last cnooimtered a true 
general in Marini and were muted at Aijtise Sextio% lew fug 
countless dead on the field and liMto of prisoners in the 
victor's hand*/ 

A few months Inter (lM) the name genera] encountered 
the Cimbri who, by &gnMttrnl with the Teutons, had gun* 
round the great moantato*rangt> in urder to invade Italy by 
way of the Julian Alps; the some furiotis duugliUT wa* 
renewed at I 'ifoAhr in Cisalpine Gaul, and the anrvitorfi 
formed another long procession of slaves to fill the mar Lets 
of the pcnmiito* 

Tlu'wc ^ fist operations added nothing lo the dominions r>t 
Rome. Will tins number uf daves thus acquired sens very far 
from compensating he r fur the dumiigi* caused by the barlittruuJ 
jiuroml. At Ifust the terrible threat bud <lisn]i|a?(iml; Human 
power had shown itself imsastihle; and, whereas Snrh<mac 
owed its safety to her, Rome carefully noted and held in 
reserve tor a favourable moment twit serious grievances. 
Aft regards the .Vrvmiia.ii aggressors, her previous forboamnee 
doubled her right to punish a second offence; while the 
German invader bad justified in advance any measure of 
i cyot, ill, v . tuff; CXXV, 11. p. «Q»»7e. 
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ili fnicf iigtiinsl. him which mipht soiiu diiv Seem necessary. 
These were arguments which Julius Dost mid Augustoa did 
not overlook. 


But in tin- meantime otlier coiujtiests had to lie completed. 
Tin.' end of the second century has been called the period of 
" senatorial liiisscji-fnm 4 ." 1 or, in plain English, during the 
ml n’t of pmHtmiiou nr lassitude Mint follow’d the death of 
Liu- (eat of the Gradii, the foreign policy of the Senate wu* 
rnunr kiddy Tmff h't I'fhfMf- The narrow njistocmey of which 
it was compound aimed tit nothing Ircyond the monopoly of 
landed entates in Stilly, and would gladly have banished 
front its thoughts the train of events Unit began to unfold 
itself in Africa after the year 118. 

We have Mn Mud Horne exercised a sort of protectorate: 
over Sumitlin, (Ju the death of Mirijisn, the kingdom was 
to be divided hrtwirn his two sons nud hb nephew Jugurtha. 1 
Sallust’s pamphlet h sufficiently well known, so we heed not 
repeat in detail how, according to that account, Jugurthn gnl 
rid of his two cousins, and how one of them, before being 
luuMitBtfm i i-d, cairic lo Rome to plead his cause before the 
bodv which lie regarded os his natural protectot. 'Hie 
ehnrtrr* <*f corruption, though perhaps exaggerated , must have 
hud Nome fctiimhd inn in fuet: hut the must honest of rum 
would be struck by the thought that, after all, tile frontier 
of the province of Africa was not endangered by these in- 
1 ngu'h. which only in direct Jv concerned the capital. Jugurtha 
would not yield to reason lint only to fom- nf arms, so that 
it would he necessary to go to wnr in u ii tile *kn own country 
which was Lhinight to Ih- a desert and promised little re- 
tmuicnitiuh in comparison with what the East had l<> offer. 
At length. however, the people arc said to have expressed 
tlicir disph aMirr Mir..ugh the mouth of a tribune. Jugurtha 
summoned in Rumr to jitstify Ins conduct; bill another 
tribune, who hail iilsu been bribed, interposed his veto and 
prevented him irmn speaking, so there wua ntithing to be 
done hut send buck the Xumidian to his own country and 
attack him there. 

* CTO. chap. XIII. 
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A consul was seat over, whose generalship was ni> hotter 
tliiui that of the leaders defeated at, about the same time in 
Caul; he wiu, surrounded mid licfinu, ;md pledged himself hy 
treaty to evacuate Numidin (ion). At list there wns found 
nmoil): the Mctelli, who did s« little honour to the consulship, 
one exception more honest or more capable, who had the 
wisdom to study his opponent ami devise suitable tactics. 
It appears from the ancient narrative tint Jugmtka’s army 
was the exact prototype of that of Abd-el-Kadi'r, 1 It com¬ 
prised two elements: regular troup ordered and equipped 
after the manner of the legions, which Ire hat! been able to 
observe in Africa, steadfast uud tiiithful soldiers hut few in 
nun liter; and, inside Ltie.se, n sort of Algerian militia, repre¬ 
sentative* of the tribes, who were attracted hy the prospect 
of success and were full of Seal when all went well, but deserted 
after the slight n't mishap. As a matter of fact, these were the 
more dangerous, owing to their extreme mobility and to l heir 
knowledge of t he country, which was suitable for amini&cades, 
Mctdlus HtHiistnmcd his In kijis to recover themselves quickly 
in case of a surprise attack, to form a circle with spears 
advanced, so as to prevent the t'nvi-loptneiit. uf isolated 
groups, to inis lend the enemy hy lying hid nil day, traversing 
great distances at night between two oases, with leather 
water-bottles on their shoulders, and falling upon some 
undefended position at dawn, which they evacuated as soon 
as they hud dn m l idl ed the huts, burnt the crops or stores 
Ilf com, and earned off the sheep. 

Nevertheless Metrllus pursued tin method of negotiation 
still mure active!} . Hi gained some real ml vantages thereby, 
bin they t«Kik time, and this was the objection successfully 
Urged hy his legate, Marius, when he mine to Home to stand 
for the consulship and promised to make a speedy end of the 
war with Jngurtha. The Nunudirm had made an alliance 
with his father-in-law Bocchus, king of Mauretania; hut l tie 
blows of Mar ins were so quick and so terrifying that the 
Mauretanian gave up liis son* in-law in exchange fur n part 
of his kingdom, The remainder uf it was left to on obscure 
descendant of Mavsinissa (104). 

Thus tiie Senate declined to make any new annexation 
which would have increased its dangers and responsibilities, 
1 LXV), p, 2!1 tl srq. 
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Qu the continent of Africa it adopted the &on» winLing policy 
0ft i„ Europe, and contented itself with staking out attain 
efuims, Thr customs nnd weaknesses of the African natives 

were .. known at Home; they themself luid experienced 

Ilona ’s power, and thfir kings were mote ihiui ever indebted 
to her for alt their authority. This was full of promise for 
the future. 


More than once the Semite was forced to abandon its 
aputhv in the presence of urgent necessities. One such came 
to light in the south . -f Asia Minor, a mountainous region 
whu h hail long been under Rome’* protectorate, hut real!} 
I* hinged to no one except the brigand* who freely plied 
their trade there, robbing travellers «Q the W»ds, plunder... g 
ill- farm*, ami, since they showed no less pn»r« iiy w-a 

. . a land, making Bailies from the creeks on the cons* 

mid attacking merchant vessels. However I hankies* I he task 
niiglit In. the matter had to be looked into and ,a pulicc force 
hud to be organised. . 

I'ujuphyUa, south of Phrygia, was occupied m his, Lyaa 
mil luring included, since it was already property orgumwd 
hv its*If in a long established and firmly united tomim.' 
To Piuuphylui was added in tin - following year. Wider the 
ijams u| the province of Cilicia, the western part uf that 
country, Cilicia Traclmu OT Aspra, n mount run range along 
tin mast, generally .,f gre-uL height with lofty peaks; nt thr 
ftmt >if its north* ro slopes Cappadocia mnainii) subject to 
hfcT rmti kings. The occupation was carrieil out by a single 
fieri mid it ->ingl«- body of troops, but our evidence on the 
subject is slight and very nummary. 1 Its later lustary was 
constantly disturbed. The province was sometime* consular, 
sometimes jirnitorkifi, nrcordiug to the number of men who 
had to be sent to remedy the disorders tlmt incessantly 
recurred. In spite of everything, although the open, pro- 
(essK-nal brigandage was suppressed, conunewdal robbery and 
privileged swindling were allowed to take, its plow, for knight* 
und ^nature alike had their agents of extortion in Cilicia, 

* CV. 
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And tin* fad wa*. to place Cicero in a very delicate position 
later on, when tie became governor, 1 


Wfts it o result of the impression produced by Rome's 
new activity jn these purls, the conviction gradually gaining 
ground throughout the Mediterranean world that sooner or 
later every nation would pass under her yoke, or was it, as 
in Hit- case of the hist king of Pergamus, due to some private 
reason, some family quarrel [Hissed over in silence by our 
meagre v Hirers for this occurrence ? Whatever the answer 
may lie, it second inheritance was bequeathed to the Romans 
by will. 

In 117 tyrene, which hud been attached to Egypt from a 
very nneient period, was exalted into a kingdom for the 
benefit of A pi oil u bastard son of one of the Ptolemy &. On 
his deutli (W) t.liis monarch, of whom very little is known, 
bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans. The occurrence 
did not produce the same sensation as that of ti»a, fircmii- 
stanris had cliangrd: no one runv thought of presenting 
needy Italians with foreign territory, which they did not 
desire. Moreover, mi this occasion there wus no talk of 
fabulous wealth, and the kingdom wo* Infinitely smaller in 
extent, unless barren sands were taken into account. Indeed 
it was no more than a Pent3pedis: Gyrene, Apollonia, Ptolc- 
iiiais, ArsinoP and Berenice* Mo donbl ihc conditions today 
are quite different from those of the past, for com, wine and 
oil were produced on the ridges of the plateau, and cattle 
wire bred there; hut nevertheless it was only p.*dhlv to 
make use of a narrow strip of land along the coast, 

Thr Senate showed some embarrassment when further 
responsibilities were urged upon it: hitherto it had Iwcn 
content with the rule of a client pinec. <>n reflection it 
accept id the persona] property of tin deceased king, which 
was mostly estate in lard, left the Greek cities their liberty* 
and.while indicting no governor on Lhc indigenous tribes, but 
leaving the cares of administration to l heir barbarian chiefs, 
imposed upon them an annual tribute which had to be paid 

1 CVD. p. 27 A et t,.,. | CXSXVI. ill 
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in kind. They were allowed to purchase tlicir freedom by 
Ike rc-guLi! delive ry of some pounds of that prodmc which 
Imd Iwvninc tlir groat article of export from their country 
uflti ii 1 - |jrinc r ipi.t| source of wealth; the dlphiiun 1 that wtw 
rrmoviini in jintjr[nily ns. perfume, rnodieinc' and condiment, 
Bui tin I [t.muui wtt( ignorant of it and alow to buy it 
in tin markets of the capital, where it found no favour. 
Had it more vogue in the time of Pliny, who cntAltiguc* its 
virtues^ so vaguely t hu t wo arc st ill asking what this mysterious 
plant eft u have I was T In any case it cannot have added 
miiob to the Romans' wealth. Rut the situation in Cyrrnnica 
became a diflienlt one; the cities<piamlled among themselves; 
Cvttsfli' itself fell into the hands of tyrants. Lttcullus Imd to 
take fnea&urcs against the i nor casing anarchy,' 1 and at Jmgtli 
a < p nest or wns sent to the new’ province (74 J which it seemed 
preferable to create,* 

Meanwhile the state of affaire in Home itself hnd chtiflged; 
hut up to that time it cannot he denied that the Senate, .sill 
controller of the city's general policy, had shown no desire 
l.o ext end its frontiers, but Find shrunk from loo large and 
too sudden annexations^’ The authors whose works have 
survived show us I lie conscript fathers of the period in hr 
unpleasant light; corrupt men, easily bribed and for the most 
part incapable: hut their exaggeration is obvious. The 
charges of venality and military incapacity seem Lhc best 
founded; but wc cannot admit that all political sense had 
vanished from the Curia. It should be mi axiom that any 
conquest is rash if previous annexations remain insecure, 
and the ciiibtaul ddlkulln. - I'liennnturcd ill Spain prescribed 
cinuuixpix lion. Nor cuttld the Semite be forbidden to regard 
as the last form cf government, apart from any question nf 
[wrsmui! interest, that wbicb bad stood the test of cen turie s 
uiiil st un thr ]ii>w ■ r piI Rome increased beyond all anticipation. 
v ' w this aristocratic in which the high assembly 

hud pre-eminence, whb a civil government: it had recourse, if 
hf ccsswty. to military force, but only under its own direction 
am i cunt ml. This supremacy was easy to maintain so lung 
;u. thi' wars ivrro waged in the neighbour hood of Ttalv, hut 


1 Italmuid, SUn. a,t. 

* Ptut. . tiu„ a. 

* CTO, p. !£Til it ntq. 
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those which liad to be curried tm at a distance Inevitably 
allowed nmrt initiative td tile army commander, and were 
lu,mid i«, increase their authority to » dangerous extent. 
No doubt the most far-sighted senators had a preseii tirrunt 
of tin fatal ascendant'}' that would be gained Iw victorious 
generals. The bequeathed! territories wen certainly a tempt* 
mg prey; hut the experience gained on the lirst occasion, 
the three years* war which had to be waged in Asia, served 
n$ a warning to the as se mbly and I might a valuable h^smi 
of prudence. Such complications might nrisr again, anil 
indeed tJie free gift of Bithyntfi a little later on was to 
justify the Senate’* instinctive hesitation in a remarkable 
manner. 



CHAT-TEE U 

T11E MILITARY DICTATORSHIPS (mt-ai me,) 

W shall not study these from the point of view of Rome s 
internal history? that is n subject whirl) has beets trusted 
elsewhere/ Our concern ia Lo untr how the rxp*JUu<Hi ui 
Roman rule wax affected by the civil wars which were destined 
to fill the last sixty years of the Republican period. 

The firs! of these dictatorships, thflt of Marius, was n 
oo&sequcnre uf Lin- military reform which substituted armies 
of pariiviu* for tin- old Cittern armies. This mail of humble 
origin, the son of a simple dny-hdioiurr. was also the first 
of a new series "I rulers, puli tit-inns who won tin high* d 
lion ours from the people by buying their > ot.es. Pre*uiunbly 
lo- hud eur* d the necessary means by shrewd cpectllaliiitii; 
others wen- to run themselves into dcht for the same objrct 
and demand the fruits of victory to restore their credit. 

Fortune iliil not allow him to increase the territory of 
Ihc HcpubJic. fur it confined him to those defensive wars that 
we have mentioned: the war against the Tent ones and Cimbri. 
anil the war against Jugurthu. 'Hie remit, of tile latter Was 
only to Strengthen the protectorate over Xumirfiu, sin tv the 
treachery «f Bocdtus. who had hastened its successful eon- 
elusion, hod tn be paid for. and the Seeiite had not vet bc* n 
eclipsed by ihe omnipotence of the mercenary leaders. 
Marius did not venture, at Rome, to commit himself thoroughly 
with the denuigoguc-S, and therefore, hc-jng disowned by all 
parties, he left (hr- city precipitately and went to Mirygin, 
under the pretext of a vow to the M < rc-jit Mother ” uf lYssimis. 
but really to seek opportunities of eunquost; fur already 
rvrryffiK foresaw a great war again si Mitliridates of Foutiis, 
who had been occupied for twenty years in building tip, on the 
threshold of i he province of Amb, a empire of which Home 

had naturally perceived the men me A breach with him was 
nevitoljlc, from whichever side the challenge might come. 

5 L. Homo, t/i Jtuitiutimu fiDlitif)ufs rtmmnrt; dr la 4 f A«f„ 
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But Marius whs little known in those parts and found 
prt^iit difficulty in raising recruits, since Hu populations 
in alined more and mure to the safe of Milhrtdntrs; while, 
to crown hU t lie bad a formidable rival on the spot in the 
person of Sulk, who, as proprietor in Cilicia, was supplied 
wilh regular troops and, had already won considerable renown. 
Reduced to offering Ids services for the suppression of flu 
fiallgtroitt Italian revolt of iH) n.c. T Marius was no longer in 
sole command, as he had liven alien he repulsed the northern 
barbarians, but was forced to endure the rivalry of Uiis sonic 
-Sulla, formerly lus legate in Africa, a considerably younger 
and more active man, by whom the really decisive victories 
of the Social War were' won. 

Although connected with the great family of the bur ml it, 
•Sulla wtu> horn poor; hut, compensated by luck of scruple, 
he had known how to eurirh himself by a. series of Scrffldsk*ux 
miuriiigev, by extortion during his tenure of magistracies, 
and by the plunder—now a t hing of custom—of the province 
Intrusted to his care, as well as of the neighbouring country 
of Cappadocia, from w hich he hud expelled the vassal uf llu 
king of ftmtav But money could do nothing now without 
armed forces, of which Sulla was the Hist to reveal the 
sovereign power. With aucrikgfcniK daring he crossed the 
sacred line of the ptmerriwii at their head, and Marins, who 
bail no troops, could only take refuge in {tight. 

Tn remain master of Rome it wax necessary to have 
military prestige, ami Sulla went to seek it ui the East. 
During his absence, .Marius in his turn brought the capital 
city to his feet by the same methods, ami caused liinisclf 
also to be appointed leader in I he war againxl Mit bridal- 
Thus it would have been far ftom Ilaly that tlui fortune of 
war would have decided between them, had not Marins, who 
was already no old man, paid fur Jus inti-injieratc habits with 
hb life in the year fill b.c. 


Sulla had no other rival who could match him in reputa¬ 
tion and power. It was not even necessary for him to set 
aside file consular M‘. Ajquillius., smi of the first orgnuker of 
the province of Asia, whom l ha Semite laid sent thither. 
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This man, who wa.^ rut Jess corrupt than ir>dfirient f had 
origiiKilIy been charged with the- task of restoring the- com 
dltion-S which Si ilia had left behind him four yrars before* 
Taking advantage of the Social Wat 1 , the king of Fowtm hud 
mane mure secured the irngemum uf A*ta Minor, and the 
eumplaiivU ut the dispossessed rulers were reaching Rome 
from everyquarter, AquiHius did nut wmfme himself to r- 
ratabijihing Rome's client kings in Chppadocia and Hilhirtm, 
bin advanced to the attack of PtmtuJH and litercdpon 
Mithridn.tr ^ Iw^ruri open warfare agnii^t the Humana* The 
lorgr number of troops. which he hat! recruited swept over 
the whole country us far ns the Archipelago, and Aquilliu^ 
who Imil fallen into his power, suffered a form of torture l.y 
which his opponent i-niphadzed the opinion that was bring 
furtiwd ->J Roman generals: the wretched man choked 
with molten gold. 

It wilt sufliri for us to give a brief description of the 
dmntetcr of this war nod of the nuui who begun if. A 
de^tiilant of the ttavimi royal family , divine ait rihutts 

v-rn liequnathcd 4* him, Mithridnb was n very strange type 
ot hellrnir^d barhuriaii* At the court of Sinope, where 
tireck wus spoken, the ministers were Greeks and so too were 
the stikHtra of the bodyguard* Milhridatcs fm^ed as the 
cliaijijjioti of Ilclkiiism—that of Alexander, whose policy he 
claimed to have adopted: mi Asiatic Hellenism, comprehensive 
and adulterated, enriched with mental additions, It was 
the people of the West that hr denounced a* the enemies of 
Greece, traitor* ami robbers; and hr found no diFilcidty in 
securing the cxr ration of the order which condemned many 
thousands of Italians to death at Ephesus* Batter still, 
Eurojicnn Greece hailed him as its champion, and the most 
prominent cities pronottTKied in hh favour* Tims two great 
provinces hud f r jirE.irully revolted when SuUn diu-inbarki il 
with live legions in Epirus, 

Ronu was not without resounds. She liar] two armies 
and a fleet, for Luetilhlil had succeeded hi m) I ret in g some 
ships from the allies in Syria arid Cyprus. After tern .riziug 
all the ritsi s of Achniii into obedience anil Inking Athena ir v 
storm at the end of a longaiegc, Sulla twice defeated the Greek 
generals «E Mithrkhites: but, deprived of his command, which 
had expired and had not been renewed, be hud permitted 
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the escape rrf Valerius Flnceus, the general appointed to 
succeed him bv the tnstion of Muriitv and f inrin which "in 
then triumphant at Itome, Sutb followed hi pi into the 
continent of Asia, hurrying in pursuit of Mithridate*. 1 

Then began a terrible time of trial for the peoples of 
Asia, who could not make up their minds which side to 
support* Mithridates favoured the humble folk, Rome the 
upper douse*; but tlvr former seemed beaten, or likely to be. 
Nevertheless tiie dual command on the other side jmzzlrd 
everybody—until Flaccus was killed by hi* soldiers at the 
instigation of his lieutenant Fimbria. The latter carried on 
the campaign: he and Sulla made separate overtures of pence 
to the king of t’ontus. and Mithri dates accepted the tcnltt 
of the stronger. I lie irregular lender, who immediately won 
over the troops of his rival (84), By the treaty of Unrdnnus 
thr proud monarch abandoned all his conquests in Asia 
Minor, deserted his vassals, and agreed ft) pay a isinsideruble 
war indemnity. 

Thus these three years of warfare merely restored the 
slnhur gw), and it was doubtful whether the Roman dominion 
in Asia had been strengthened by them. The Greeks in their 
embarrassment had for the most part yielded to the victor 
of the moment, or to him who they thought would probably 
triumph in the end; hence the attitude of the cities was 
essentially fickle. Sulla introduced a system of reprisals 
everywhere, without regard to equity, subjecting the province 
to crushing levies, and even abandoning the cities of the 
roust to the pirate* instead of protecting them, Curing 
nothing for the extension of Rente** power* but only to 
crush mi enemy whose defeat would bring profit mid glory 
to ao one hut himself, he took no thought fur the vassal 
slates on the borders of the proconsular province, which had 
been temporarily subject to Mithridntc* and then turn from 
his coniruL Was he to offer fresh fields of exploitation to 
those knights, those traders, whom he loathed If Content 
with having accumpUsbed the most urgent tasks, he returned 
with ail speed to Italy, where, by mean* of massacres in Rome 
and outside, he established tin terrible dictatorship known 
to everybody and a constitution destined to la>,i lunger titan 

* cxxv, n. p* «*•«*■ 1 lxxxh. p .-a rise?. 

* cm, p, Dus. 
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himself—exactly ten vc-nrs. By his own pemer and that of 
the aristocratic party tu» had mr*dy retained lv.i> province* 
for the State; lint it was, to prove wanted Inlxrur for Rome; 
Mithridates had bmi spared and would recover hU. strength. 


During these twenty barren years, disregard for law, 
uncontrolled passion. hatred of man for man and Hu s* for 
doss had multiplied thr causes of strife. The wnrw and 
insurrections born of these disorder* were to raise certain 
prrsuna the highest positions — more than on- ptisi >n, 
since the dilticullica were manifold — and involve each of 
them in lengthy enterprises which would give him the oppor¬ 
tunity of outshining his rivals. 

One of the Ikst to lx; thus aggrandized by circumstances 
wus trimAii Pompey (Jflli-IK), the exact opposite of Sulla, 
who had favoured him at the beginning of his career and 
proclxiiiit d him Magnv* (the Great), fie wm his first victory 
as champion of the Senate, hut. Whig hrfore oil things n 
soldier, lie troubled himself little iihitil iimiiititiitinTinl 
problem*. Mon-over In aunt* of a plebeian family and 
belonged only to the equestrian order—a fortunate cireum* 
stance for the knights nnd for alt men <if business, who found 
in him, if not on absolute protector of (heir interests, at least 
a partisan and helper. It was Cor their nuke that tic had 
nlxjlishcd the laws of Sulla, being dissatisfied w ith the prestige 
tie had gained, after many repulse*. from the successful 
termination of tJu; war again si Sertnrius, for he imd a formid¬ 
able rival in Cross us. the principal conqueror of SparUcus. 

Another cause of offence to him about the same time 
WHS Lie ini'is Liicullus, 1 also a man of plebeian origin and 
formerly qu test or to SidJa, whom the dictator hod ieft in 
Asia, where lie gained n good reputation by collecting Uie 
war indemnity with real modenrtiuti, 8 Cliance Juui just 
given him the best opportunity of attracting attention, for 
another will. Unit of Nicnjmdi s III (74), hod made Borne 
the heir to a third kingdom, fiilhyuin/ 
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The motive* of this b«|«rit an; no dearer than this*' of 
its preditiessors. Ni> dembt tin* testator. having no children 
or heirs after hi% own heart, calculated Mint his subjects 
would ;miii by passing voluntarily under an inevitable yoke, 
for independence: had become an idle dream with Mitfarid*tc» 
on one side and the Romans on the other, The territory 
thus bequeathed extended from the lower course of the 
Rhynducus to the mouth o f the Sungurius; it included several 
important cities, and above all, siticc it lay in the direction 
of the Euarint, it comma ruled tlic roads to tin* Sannat imi 
coast. '1'his. was the spur that moved MitliriWrs to lake 
action, lie had long been on the watch nmi now perceived 
Unit lib enemy was occupied with heavy tasks in the West. 
His preparations had begun long before; he had taken the 
Romans as his model, copying their military institutions to 
tiro best of his ability, and, like them, he made a diplomatic 
venture, sending an embassy to Sport amis. 

To Bithynia wore srut the two new consuls. One of 
them. Cotta, allowed himself to he shut nj ■ in Chakedon, 
and the huge army of MithridateS laid siege to Cyxirua, a 
port commanding the shores of th< Propontis, which had 
remained faithful to Rome, Cotta's colleague Luctillus, 1 o 
new Cuttctiitof, refrained carefully from attacking this host 
with its superior numbers. He gradually wore down Ids 
enemy by destroying Liu: deluehmcuts that were isolated hy 
eOffimb$ariat difficulties, and only later, after an til lack hail 
been made by sea against the cities of the Euxim coast, did 
he inflict a serious defeat on MithHdatcs, who nevertheless 
succeeded in escaping and took refuge with his son-in-law 
Tigran es II, king of Armenia* Thereupon the operations 
begun to assume quite » different scope. 

Nut that Tigmncs seemed desirous of taking part in the 
war. Tins adventurer in the grand style turned Ids ambitions 
in another direction. Profiting by the dissensions among the 
Sdeucid princes he hod got control of Syria (85), which lost 
not!ling by passing under this new domination* and had 
annexed (78) a part of Asia Minor. Then turning against the 
Anneide, whose place he could usurp all the mure easily 
because he was of their line, he had robixrd them of 

* Oiier, XLTO XHI, col. litre. 3*£ rt t <y. 
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and Atropatofte, in order t«f gain the title or 
King of Kings and transmit it to hia succe&orx, Ht would 
inevitably have romt* into conflict with the Homan*-. vioiot 
t>r Inter, but the conflict was precipitated by the coining of 
Mitbridnte*. 

An attempt tmA been made 1 in this connexion to portray 
Lucid I ua as the creator of the new Roman imperialism, a 
sort of Nipotua of antiquity. This is mure than esaggera- 
lion. Hr seems on the contrary to have persisted in the 
Senate's ancient policy, unit we have no ground for supposing 
that he had any design whatever against Parthin. tint, 
on tltc one hand, it was necessary to support u “ friend * 
of Rome, Anti chJi lei, who bud been robbed of bis province;;, 
nruh on the other, the essential war against Mithruhies was 
not ended so long os that king remained alive and at liberty, 
bueullnii therefore sent his hrotlier-in-lu w AppiUS Claudiun to 
demand the surrender of the king of Pout us; Tigrrmt s refused 
Wld wat wus the result. 3 

The war was a very hard me in a little-known country, 
and it Was made si ill harder by an early and seven- winter. 
Lund I us showed indisputable talent. lie beat his enemies, 
who outnumbered him, in several lint tics, and, by currying 
off the royal treasure from the capital Tjgrnnoeerta. he knew 
how “ to make the war puv its own costs.*" 1 But he was 
a general of the did sort—which was no longer required. 
The re I Hints if the time wanted a t'amlaUiere, who would 
b-iui them to Hi.- plunder without strict discipline, ntul show 
more cure for tin- soldiers* interests than for thr^c r»t the 
State* His successes did not suffice to presen t- for him the 
huiUpr usable ascendancy over Jiis soldiers; they mutinied, 
and, os the coalition had rallied and taken the offensive 
again, he was compelled to make a retreat which was wo 
less wearisome and no less admirably conducted than the 
advance had been. This reverse was not a misfortune for 
everybody. The knights, yublicam and luendiunts of various 
kinds could ill brook the measure* taken to prevent the 
plunder of Asia. The deadlock supplied a good pretext for 
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reducing find finally recalling the [jficullnrt delegation; and. 
ns n settlement COUld no longer lie post pound, Bflttie wot 
to the East the confidant. and !a?nc factor of the equestrian 
order, Pompcy- 


Be bad just achieved a striking success in an unpre¬ 
cedented mission. Rome was regarded in Henry ns mistress 
of the whole Mediterranean. In practice, ir a Roman tlert 
put to sen, its strength made it respected; hut the merchant 
service was terrorized by pirates. A number of brigands of 
every kind and origin, men broken in the recent war* or 
pirates by birth, forming a sort of loose eon federation, 
attacked and held Lo runsum the peaceful ship-owners on 
every trade mute of the sea and, with a boldness worthy of 
their niit'Crinr* in Hmaerie times, mode sudden descents even 
on the coasts, sacked cities and temples, made captive the 
inhabitants, and lent their aid to all rclu'ls agonist the Roman 
power as well as to its enemies, since their chances »f plunder 
were proportionately increased.' Trade experienced such diffi- 
cullies, the import of com in pnrticulnr, so indispensable lo 
Italy, was hindered to such an extent that the classes then 
in power, who wore interested above all others in free traffic 
by sen, re sol veil to try heroic measures; the tribune Cabin iu* 
proposed to confer mi Pmnjiey unlimited power for tluve years* 
over the win>le extent of tea from Cilicia to the Pillars of 
Hercules. A real battle was fought over this law, for tlu 
old oligarchs no longer eared for anything but their party 
interests. Finally, when the measure was passed (<*7), 
Pompey had at his di$|Hisal 300 ships, UiO.fHW men, all the 
resources of the national treasury according to Ins nt-riis, and 
even the command of all the coasts to a distance of TO kilo¬ 
metres inland, in order that lie might hui.3 down the pirates 
in their dens. Tibs excessive power explains the violence 
of the opposition, for what were previous dictatorships in 
comparison ¥ 

Three years wue Jcctjui! necessary lo fulfil the under* 

* W. Kroh, £LVn, 11a, col. H»tt-I0*2i CLXIX, chip. V-VI, 
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taking and three months proved sufficient* At the cud of 
that period the magazine#* arsenak an d ships had been 
destroyed, and I liose of the mum who hud not perished* 
yielding on the promise of p&rdtm, for the molt pari gave 
themselves up and were transformed into agricuLtnraJ hi I mure rs 
and colonists The measure was- a wise our and well cun- 
coivedi hut EievcrthcJt^v the future was to show thut the 
wont elements of society always regretted the old days, and 
piracy wns destined to revive later <m, although on a 

dunmi&fccci scale. 

The prestige thus ut-quired made Fompey st:*iu the man 
providentially appointed to make an end of MtUmdultt, 
Tin -1 Ut ter wqs under no delusion on the subject juid, Jtfl.: rthi 
Lex J lunilin had with much Its** opposition established a 
proootmilar Authority over the whole of Asia Minor, he tried 
to come to terms. But it was with someone rhr that Pompey 
had planned to negotiate and with more imports it reaillM 
in view * 1 

Ur Inid i3o need to resort to high diplomacy, for the man 
who might have thwarted Kb phins unwittingly forwiirdetl 
them. Tlie campaign of LikmiIIus hud ended badly, ' but l lie 

lapid advance with which it had hrgun hud impressed Tigrancs, 
who feared for his domain*. The Parthiana gave him m> 
le^ anxiety, and Ids own seal plotted against him in league 
with Ponipey, Thus when the king of Fontua once more 
sought help fmm the king of Amirjda* the toiler forbade 
him to cross their common frontier and set a price on his 
fatiirr-in4uw # & head, M ill i dilutes ehuse to save his head 
raibrr than hifi kingdom anti fled to Colchis leaving Pojn]>cy 
face to face with this ex-nlly* who prided himself cm his 
cum ting. Tigttutrv humbled and prostrated himself before 
the Human, who did not contend with him for a remote 
kingdom, naturally defended by its (nountains and harsh 
diniair. but posted troop* there provisionally under I lie 
conmmnd of n legate, While proclaiming Tigraaes u friend 
and ally of the Roman people* hr at the some time stripped 
him of his conquests and dictated n condition of peace to 
thv Armenians which gave Rome jienmiiicnt ground fur 
intervention: their kings must henceforward obtain from her 

1 CLHX. clmp. YU* 1 CXXV, HI, p, OS *t 
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at least the ratification of their authority. We shall see Umt 
this wfus not an empty fonnulu: Pompey, like a true Roman, 
was stoking out a claim, 

MithridiiU-s mistakenly supposed that, after Colchis, he 
could recover Ids possessions beyond tJu' Euxim- and. by 
making tt diversion on a great scale, take Italy in the rear 
with a sud<Ion attack through the regions of the Danube. 
At the very outset his mad dreams were shattered by watchful 
traitors. His sons conspired against him. his wive* sur¬ 
rendered their fortresses, the Scythians refused to follow him. 
IILj courage was broken bv so many simultaneous blow's, and 
lie demanded death by the sword ami by poison. 

All Pompey 'h enemies hud been defeated or befooled. 
Phraatcs, king of Part Ida, who was also troubled by tin 
ambitions of Tigran es, had at the first request nil led himself 
with thf Roman lender against him, but this steal wus left 
unrewarded. The Parthian was ■used ognitisi the Armenian, 
so long ns the latter remained too powerful: but when the 
Armenian learnt wisdom, he was supported ogamst the 
Par thian , who had been too ready to entertain large hopes. 
Phmates gained nothing—except the certain distrust of Rome, 
who was to make Tigrmu-s her compliant agent against him. 

The conquests of Ti grant'* were consolidated, Imt for 
another's iK-ncflt. since Rome took possession of than. 
Before leaving Asia, where he had spent four year* ((U’i'62), 
Poniprv determined the fate of many districts, 1 aft if thr 
Senate had given him unrestricted authority'; ns a matter of 
fad we ih/ not know exactly how much latitude was allowed 
liiiii by Mu Lf j Afunitiii, Fte did not trouble about «n- 
risteiicy, even in appearance, and forgot that LumiHus. to 
whom Tigranes surrendered Syria, lmd bonded it over to 
Antiochus It iKOtme it new- Roman province, extending 
much further than the xone recently occupied by the king of 
Armrmn. No less arbitrary wits his enlargement on either 
side of the province uf Cilicia, but the eastward extension of 
Bithynia by the addition of Paph logon in and western i’ontus 
was no more than a just consequence of the war and of the 
defeat of Mitimiiales. 

More than anyone else, the client princes felt, for good or 
•■vil, the effect* of Unite arbitrary proceedings Ariobnneaucs 
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of Cappadocia wn*. conftrmrd on his throne ami gained sonic 
further territory on his eastern frontier. In Galatia the 
positrons df facto and <Jr jute were in doubtful agreement: 
the three triarchies were maintained, but Ddotoms. the 
invaluable oily, became virtually sovereign of the whole 
country, to which were even added some districts of Polities, 
so recently conquaed nnd so remote from the ancient pro* 
vilires Hint the tail of preserving order in them, which 
might pro\ r burdensome. required n vassal's hand. On the 
upper Euphrates the rocky district of fommugem- remained 
under a dynasty, half Greek half Iranian, whose task it was 
td serve us an advance guard and main Lain pence fur the 
time being. 

Ail these arrangements made in Aria Miner kindled hoji! s 
far the future without overburdening the present, P<,mpi:y 
evaded the king of Egypt's request Hint be should romc and 
pul dim n a n hr lljiin on the Nile, regarding as premature any 
ini tnedlate net ion m tliat count ry , where the best agent for 
Rulin's ambitious wns precisely this constant and in encasing 
disorder. For the time being Syria satisfied. lik appetite. 
It was a long strip of coast that could easily he np prone tied 
■it several |xijnts: and rm police measures, except in the 
extreme north, where responsible mandataries were estnh* 
ikdicd. would In' likely tn draw Rmmin troops very far inland, 
oilier the desert wat umre of iin obstacle than the ftepnhlic 
let iu -Trent Eastern neighbours. At that time there was no 
anxiety hi.. the 1‘almvriim onsis. 

Xevert heU-jis wmc measures hnd to be taken to secure the 
lu-ctjituimr of the new rigimr throughout Syria. In the 
northern mm sdl was arranged without difficulty: the Arab 
kings of Damascus accepted Homan supremacy in accordance 
with their race’s instinctive tendency to yirlci to force. All 
the favours went to the autonomous Greek cities; those 
whii h had lived under tile tyranny of various petty kings 
were given their freedom, and the little «iccnkital states were 
treated like the cities. Here it wnn merely a question of 
IihuI or. as wr might vay, eomniunal independence 1 , but in 
f’nl- skilie tin conditions were different. There nn eUmtcnl 
muj religious association was opposed to the over lordship <,f 
foreigners: Imt rival ambitions in the Miu'cjitaiiui family 
* Ssfstc ^ Pompqi’s designs. lie encouraged the strife IkI ween 
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two claimants to the High Priesthood at Jerusalem; nttd 
against Amtobnlii*. who was finally dethroned* he supported 
lii& btother Hyramus* ns being apparently in tine rtr^igtr 
position arid brtter dispos'd towards the Homans. S* v it- 
Lhfhss the opposite party did not yield without Ltghtiop- a 
t&egt of tin- Holy City had l;o he maintained for three months, 
and was ended by a general assault on lire imhbath day* 

The tax which Fonrpcy imposed on these stubborn Israelites 
was not excessive* and the duty of collecting it was left to 
the natives; but the other regions were taxed with little 
mercy« Kxcepi for Ariobarznms, a needy prince. trim even 
received u loan, atul was expected to render very different 
service^ the new client* and the new subjects were heavily 
burdened- An inuiieiutc tribute first af all enriched the 
soJdiersA, who had achieved this slice* ^s, and then added large 
mm% to the Treasury* which served in n marked degree to 
enhance the triumph of the victorious general. 

Finally B h rich country from Antioch to the threshold of 
Egypt was thrown open without restriction to Italian sjkcu* 
hitors. 1L was their avarice that hail directed Fompcy^ 
policy, for he was in a sens* their delegate and hwd spon- 
tiuieou^ly adopted their views/ Evil the subject peoples 
were not left without some compensation for their financial 
hiirdeiis. Rome developed the economic resources of their 
country * incmiscd the outlets for them, and spread ntore 
widely the various odvantages of Hellenism . For Runic her¬ 
self there was something new in this arbitrary power left to 
the knights to direct forcisrn affaire and determine frontier 
policy- Ii seen again on other occasions. The annexa¬ 
tion of Cvpms not lung afterwards (ISSi was only the result 
of ,i i^mspirar> among tie Ircusure hunters* that of Crete 1 
in 07. connected with the campaign aqaiust the pirate^ hud 
already shown I he cooscrjurnccs of a purely selfish pursuit 
of glory. 


In spite of hi* free initiative nnd the sco|>c of his authority* 
of . 1 1 least of liis riirts + Pompcy was in fact no more them a 
transit it figure* connected with the equestrian order by birth 
* CTO, -.hup. XVI. 1 XCTOI* Up p. 11 el **g. 
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and yet deferent to the Senate, which more titan once placed 
its ctmQdcuc* in him hereafter, His imprudence in dis¬ 
banding his troops after his return in rt 2 Lore witness to a 
respect lor Jaw and order of which he was the hist to set the 
example. 

In Julius Cwsar 1 wo have a very different personage, 
deliberately reserved and enigmatic to such an extent that 
the motive of his action-', mitrh debated in modem times, 
is indeed a point of coatmversy. To tell the truth, it matters 
little tf> our subject. It is possible and probable thnt he 
desired the greatness of Rome, but wt cannot doubt that he 
put ids own greatness Hrst. Was not this favourite maxim 
ascribed to him, that, in order to win power, it was per- 
tnk&iblr to break the law. 1 - of justice?* Him special regard 
for his own person and his own interests appears in nil his 
act ions lin the care which lie- bestowed uti hit outward appear¬ 
ance; in an affected pride in his royal and divine ancestors; 
in his literary works, craftily composed, like his face and 
whale exterior, to serve us nn apology for the facts by giving 
a bare recital of them, omitting nil reference to the intentions 
and principles of their author. We need not describe his 
wonderfully crowded career in detail, or follow all his changes 
of policy towards the men of the highest rank, whom he 
regarded alternately as promoters or thwarters of his own 
good fortune. With him at any rate then- is m> more 
question (l f anything but a programme drawn tip by a 
tingle individual mu) forming no of the policy of any 

regular government. 

One of hi* llrat ventures, which however miscarried, was 
an ntlrmpt to secure appointment ns envoy to Egypt—a 
country which might already have hecn reduced to the status 
of a province in virtue of an alleged bequest by king Ptolemy 
Alexander II . 5 As for his IcgnUshtp in Further Spain, wc 
arc less interested in the military successes by which he 
cf-nsolfclated Lilt H orn cm occupation, than in the liU-rtv 
which tif took m adding to tin- number of his forces without 
permission, and tin* riche* which he managed to amass tin-re. 
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the sinew* of the civil war, indispensable to a mrm loaded 
with debt. 

Prominent at Rome by rca&on iifhigdeningogic immreuvf^, 
but still too new u nuni to establish his sole supremacy* he 
thought lit to astiociiite two colleagues with himself to an 
ill-tiuildml triumvirate^ one of them, Crassius* a mediocrity* 
the oilier, Pompr-v, much less daring thun hiiu*Hf. The first 
was destined to perish in Ws mad cmupnigii agonist the 
I Noth bn*; 5 and while the ><_coud was Involved in the diiTV- 
cullies uf tin coriMuppIy! and afterwards in a governorship 
in Spam, which brought him neither profit ftur minwii, 
C^or presided She nation with a new piece of territory 
larger rhnn Italy. 

Wr know that on his arrival in Xiirbuum: ($ 8 ) In* found 
tfacr state of war which he desired—and would haw muimgal 
to provoke by some means or other. Hosts of Helvetians 
were making ready to leave their country (modern wither* 
hmd) and emigrate into western Gaul. a land of softer climate 
and greater fertility, Their best way was by the fefl bank 
of the Rheme, but that belonged to the Romans. Casar 
forbade its use and drmc them back into their own country. J 
Then they attempted to follow another mute through iudis 
pendent Gaul hut She triumvir again expelled them, and the 
Celts, finding than selves thus protected ngaiua invasion by 
their powerful neighbour, were ini wise enough to reqmst him 
to drive back across ihc Rhine the Siievi of Artovhtu^ who 
occupied thr territory of the Seqnani (Burgundy mid Framchc- 
Comtd)* This the opening which (jespr anticipated. 

Feeling the imminence of the danger, the Itc3^ had already 
formed a powerful league to defend their independence; the 
Re mi atone, who wm nearer the theatre of war against the 
German hauler and more impressed by tlw Roman power, 
made terms with the latter rather Ulan fight, Then, ft* 
eh*? where later on* Cwsar was favoured from the beginning 
hy division* among the tribes* and mbtapiviiUy by the 
strife of partus within each tribe- Whir he v* r way they 
turned, they found tliemselves caught in a trap —an Ciesnr 
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hurt wished. We cannot recount here, even summarily, the 
stages of » subjugation which 1ms been described, by the 
hand of the commander-in-chief himself and critically studied 
many times, 1 As « matter of fact, the conquest properly 
so-culled was achieved tn two years (37-56); two more were 
spent tn repelling incursions from outside (54-54), and the 
rest (until 51) in repressing at first partial revolts and finally 
the general insurrection which was practically ended by the 
attack on Alcala® and tfir voluntary surrender of Yerein- 
gvtodx. 

To modem eyes this annexation so quickly completed 
seems a tine achievement* Nevertheless it hi not imrpriimg 
that feelings in the Senate House were divided on the subject. 
The great victories won by Pompey and Ca-sar over foreign 
people* were also victories over the Senate, the personification 
i >1 Rurut’s old inst itutions, whose authority was disappearing 
bit by bit, until it retained no ujutv than a false semblance, 
a shadow, for which it was indebted to compromises between 
rival ambitions. Even this phantom of power disappeared 
on the day when the governor of (he Gauls, bring rccalJid 
to Home, crown] the Rubicon in arms. We cun no longer 
speak of n Roman policy; henceforward there are only those 
of military leaders, each laying claim to the supreme power. 
AH contemporary observers were not aware of tins fact. 
Above the low er classes, who cured very 1 illlc for law and order 
but mudi more for plunder and gain, many aristocrats sin¬ 
cerely believed that the Republic was at stake ami that 
Potopey was its defender. Perhaps, after nil, if he had been 
the winner, he would have hnd inn re regard for appearances. 

We see clearly enough that Rome *' was no lunger in 
Rome”; she was in the armies which opposed each other 
fur from Italy, i'sesar did not linger in the capvl al, but sought 
out his opponents where their troops were encamped. Once 
more the provincials felt the effect of those terrible fends 
which had left tin East in ruins. They had to choose between 
tin- competitors, and they were largely represented iu all the 
armies in the held. Happy those whose choice was luckily 

* We need Mb refer to CTTTT, III ; c, Jit Ilian, tVrnn^(ort», 3rd 
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inspired' By breaking awuy from Pom pry's ueutcnont, 
Cordova won the favour of his opponent. Neutrality saved 
no one, and Marseilles, whose true policy has been distorted 
by CiL-var in his history,' was not in a posit inn to remain 
neutral for long, i! was at Fluuwalia in Thessaly that 
Pompey's Greek and Asiatic contingent* gave way before 
t osar's new reerriifs, those Gauk mid Germans against whom 
he had just hern lighting— and who now oln-yrd his Otdos, 

PompeV, who (feci to Egypt, was killed hy n trait nr V 
blow when he disembarked there. Ca-snr had captured 
Alexandria merely with a view to overtaking him: but he 
stayed to regulate the affairs of the kingdom, which were in 
great disorder. It was not only ! lie charms of Cleopatra 
that persuadeil him to postpone an annexation which be 
certainly contemplat'd ; the resistance nl tie Alexandrians, 
who were h->% tolerant than tlmir kings of foreign overlord- 
ship, convinced him that if would require time and forces 
which nt that nicim iit w- re not at his disposal,* Before 
acquiring new subjects, he hod to secure the uln-dience of 
I hr old. The temerity of Phuriums, son of Mithridates and 
king of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, was terribly punished, and 
oil Asia Minor lay at Csesar’s discretion. Thence he curried 
off more great sums of money/ 

The lined ctun pidgin*, in Africa 1 * and Spain/ definitely 
established his dietotorslijjp. Tic UtinmSKrhd *ph'»:i/fr4 liod 
gained n fooling in tlnsc two countries, and the native 
inluihtiaids liuri now adopted I lie rule of showing less 
loyalty to Home- herself than lo individuals. One imprudent 
king, Juba of Numidm, ventured to listen to the overture* 
of the republicans who in their infatuation had promised to 
give him the whole province of Africa; but the allies were 
heavily defeated flit); Julia committed suicide, uutl u con¬ 
siderable part of !iis kingdom, easily detached from it in 
such circumstances, *vos made into u new province. 

There euii lie no doubt that Custir lmd not foreseen tins 
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lo.it prize. Doe* that oirftn that the addition of the three 
Gauls to the Ruimui dominions would have sath-Erd his 
ambition ? The motives of his rajjeditioa to Bribin' arc not 
riiarly revealed. It is generally supposed Mint he entered 
till' bland for the same reasons which had led him to cross 
tin Rhine, and that his sole object was to spread the fear 
uf the name of Runt® among i lie inhabitants. He must have 
planned to make with certain Celtic kings one of those 
,l friendly conventions * s that prepared the way elsewhere fur 
:< protectorate followed, by complete subjection; bui the 
stublwm Britons wen by no meuns so well suited for tills 
polit e as the peoples of Asia Minor. 

if wt: may believe the concordant testimony of the ancient 
historians, 1 be had conceived a far-reaching plan of cam¬ 
paign, He meditated an expedition against the Port h tans, in 
order to avenge Crassus nod, n( the same time, redistribute 
the national forces and impose silence on tire refractory 
menders of the old parties by the astonishing triumphs of 
his dictatorship. He intended to subjugate the Dacians and 
Gct*e on the banks of tlm I bum be. and then, as conqueror of 
Iran, to return by the shores of the Caspian and Euxinc was. 
through Germany nod Gaul, What territorial gain would 
Imvt fallowed from such a circuit? The course of events 
would have decided. Vast preparations were in progress, 
sixteen legions bail been assembled, arrangement* had been 
made for the government of Rome during bis absence, when 
the dictator’* eweer was cut short by the crime ur ibe !de* 
of Mutch 

His power had been established so rapidly, in the face 
of so much opposition, that it could not Hut depend on the 
constant exercise of military force, which alone made its 
toutinuance possible. Thus the constant extension of the 
jKiwcr of Rome was the first condition of any private domina¬ 
tion, the M)h meant of retaining men and money, Without 
glory and gain this extravagant power would fall hi pieces. 

The conquest of the Gauls opens an entirely new chapter 
in the annals of Route. Previous annexations were to some 
extent the consequence of bug contact with neighbouring 

» T, Hire Holmes, /tnrirof CtitotB anti the Invariant of Julita Cmur* 
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peoples, whose conduct and quarrels it was difficult to ignore; 
but on this occasion a single pretext had sufficed for taking 
tin mediate action. Still it would be wron^ to regard Julius 
tear as a man who turned his back on the past, despised 
the East with its mirages, and saw no iield for profitable 
activity save in another direction, Egypt interested him; 
he turned his eyes towards Mesopotamia, and he was credited 
with the idea of establishing himself in those region» of the 
Greek Orient where great sovereigns naturally assumed the 
character of gods. There were traits in him that recall 
Alexander: the aspiration towards a universal monarchy 
which siniuId abolish racial distinctions and break down the 
barriers between the peoples* whom his numerous colonics 
tended to bring together. 1 But it is no less true that he 
inch)ik'd the barbarism West within liis field of vision, recog¬ 
nized the part that his country was called upon to piny in 
those lands and, at the same time, the totally different pulley 
that would have to be adopted there —11 policy of clemency 
and generosity no longer tainted with rapine and fiscal 
interests. 


The Empire was in germ in Cirsar’s dictatorship, and yet, 
for want of a man capable of founding it nt once, more than 
twelve years passed before it wui finally established. The 
most prominent man in +3 was Mark Antony,* the old lieu¬ 
tenant of the conqueror of Gaul, a very breve soldier and 
:i tried general, but u man of weak and undecided character, 
whose courage failed him off the field of battle. Immediately 
after the murder lie disguised himself in slave's attire; but 
he soon appeared on the scene, like a real actor, relying on 
the confidence which Ctrsnr was known to have placed in 
him, but also humouring the Senate, whose favour might be 
useful to him so long ns no formidable rival presented himself. 
One soon came forward—Octavius, or Octuviun—a very* 
young man of undistinguished appenrunce, weak in body 
and apparently timorous, no formidable competitor, one 
would have supposed, agaimt Antony's noble tearing and 
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ttwunmcf . Ilwt Cwsr hod uttopUd him by will and math 
him bis heir. und Miis woo an itnpcirtniil. qualiileNifanii at any 
rate in I lit- eyes of the people and the tinny, lit liiwl no 
dilficulty in gaining n vonsidexabU number of partisans, mid, 
us Antony too commanded on imposing number of soldiers, 
mostly vi'iiii by bribery, they both formed the idea of making 
an alliance. ns Pom pry and Co-stir had done not lung «£'’■ 
This wns the second triumvirate, in which hep id us took the 
plate which another lay figure, Crac*ii», had occupied in 
the first. 

These three men Shared the Roman dominions between 
them, except 1 be fcnst, which re ma i ned undivided, since ihc 
lav of the republicans, under Brutus and Cassius, had made 
it their lit Id of operations, and wi re lay ing Asia under eon- 
I n but ion in orde-ritioblii in their own share of men and money. 
The first need was to make an end of the champions of the 
old nobility, relatives of the prosrrilied and victims of the 
first triumvirs. This kepi I lie illtis together for the time 
being; hut after the butil. of Philippi th»ir agreement 
became problematical, Having E r, t rid of LepiduX, the other 
two made a division of duties: Antony WU to restore peace 
in the Orient and then make war <m the Parthiaus! Octavius 
wflji to lead home and disband the veterans giving them 
their promised allotments of land, and recover the great 
islands close tu Italy, which were dominated by Saadi is 
ruinpcius, h sou of O sar’s old opponent. 

Which of them had Hie In-tier hit ¥ Octavius hud to 

tuainttiin the corn supply of Italy — a m rvjec of *uprui)« 
importance, Imt one that might quickly be forgot ten. Antony 
had tin prospect of u glorious campaign, destined perhaps tu 
extendi the frontiers of the Roman world still further*' H 
wan a line programme, worthy of such a warrior; hut uti* 
fortunate]} tills soldier wus also a fret liver mid volupUUiry 
ivho squandered his strength mid was s. ■ n leading through 
Greece and Asia a retimn of clowns tmd mmmli •bunks, 
wasting in luxurious nr"i< , the time that his rival knew how 
In turn to good account. Moreover hi lost the initiative; 
fnr, after tin disaster of Ctnssus and the qunrreIs among the 
Romans, the Curthiuns, who also wished to extend their 

1 CtL l\ , elwji (, t'f. L. Cmvcn, Antony'* Oriental t’otiey, Dta, 
L alv. of lliwjiirt, iOjij. 
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doniuiion to the sen, invaded Syria and Palestine and assunid 
control of the little vassal slates there.’ Antony, as if spell¬ 
bound by tin. queen Cleofntra wl.. lie had followed into 

Egypt. at first scorned to take in hand the defence of his 
province, but di'kjjntrd the tank to his In■ nIfnutit?r T Susius, 
Camillas. and later Vent id ins, who won brill i nut victories (at). 
At last, disturbed at lindiug himself eclipsed by them, l« 
bethought himself of Ciesar’s great project and ft-wived to 
advance into the heart of Asia, 

At this moment the Partldaris were suffering from a 
domestic crisis caused by rival factions, and Artavasdes, king 
of Armenia, was quite ready to break the pledge of neutrality 
which he had made to thorn, in the hope of acquiring 
Atropntene in Medial Antony, who was in a hurry to take 
action and end the campaign, so that lie might return as 
smni os possible hr his idle lif‘ ns a pvinh-l-sgid. 
too hastily and outdistanced the convoy of hi* engines of 
war which he sadly needl’d at the siege of Phrnato. Abandon 
ing l he idea of taking the town by storm, and deprived o| 
tin- help of the Armenians, who had extricated themselves 
from a situation of doubtful issue, lie decided on a no less 
prccipituti retreat, which overtask* d his men and left, onr- 
third of liis force* kilted <»r broken on the rood.* The king 
of Media offered him, with his alliance, a prospect of revenge; 
but he feared the delay of ct second campaign, even if it 
should prove victorious. Jlis sole achievement was the 
treacherous capture of king Aria varies, who had been sum* 
maned to u juurlcy, and of the kingdom of Armenia. That 
prince was the great trophy dishonourably and unwisely 
exhibited in the mngtdflccnt triumphal procession which 
wound its way through l hr street* of .Vlexondria in contempt 
of Rome's most explicit laws. 

But Antony was no longer a Ronmn, He was something 
without a name, on improvised oriental monarch, and, 
further, the slave of a queen, or rather of n woman, among 
whose son* be distributed kingdoms curved out of the 
province* intrusted to his protection. Even his generalship 
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vanished in (lit- presence of this Cleopatra. who tinted u 
victory for her ships of state. Then, defeated and flying 
frons Art inm in her wake. ih<‘ ex‘triumvir, who luid lost ft!! 
his t it li nidi'd by killing himself on lus conqueror V approach; 
nml thus ji phase without parallel in Homan history found 
11 mr.rf rt markable issue Antony, thr proved warrior who 
find won sis many battles, li ft nothing to bis country, not 
even the Armenia that he had seized by treachery, when 
a certain Artaxka had recovered the throne of inn fathers; 1 
while Octavius, a suit lie/ by necessity and without genius, 
iiad only to pick tip, beside thr dead body of Cleopatra, a 
Slate which had just lust. its last foreign supporter, 1 No less 
remarkable fur its wealth than for the system of government 
in store for it, this province of Egypt—the tribute of Octavius 
to Home, who accepted hint as her master—was the inaugural 
gift of the new r^unn about to be established, the sanction 
of the coming Priucipatc. 

* mi, p- (to. 
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CHAPTEH II! 


AUGUSTUS (3i a.t?,—I t a.d.) 

“ I’lOTiDEKcii has marvellously enriched mid tdoRH'd human 
life by giving us Augustas, whom it has clowned with virtues 
to the end that he may be our saviour, the benefactor of 
mankind, of us and those who shall come after ns, making 
wars to cease and order to reign everywhere." 

These words of homage and others in the same style 
Jmvr tifviL found In Asia Minor ciigtuved on stones which 
at the same time announce the insUtution of festivals on 
the anniversaries of flu- soverctgri’fi birth. No one has been 
more pompously belauded than the founder of the Empire, 
the former Octavius, who hud Imx'U sty ltd Augustus (i.r. 
sacred] by acclamation and apparently against Ids own will 
an appearance which he had artfully contrived, 1 lmngh a 
man of the first importance, if we judge by the magnitude 
of his work, 1 he is an unattractive figure, eluding portraiture 
by Ids determined coldness, lus indubitable background of 
hypocrisy, his calculated moderation, his paraded simplicity, 
mid his constant application, which however was rather 
guided by the I croon* of experience than by any great original 
design. 

None of his reforms, constitutional, administrative, civil, 
religious or moral, needs to be described here.* It is sufficient 
to recall what is essential for our subject; the reorganization 
of the provinces, the creation of imperial governments, the 
appointment of legal os and oilier officials at fixed salaries. 
The pence of which the Inscriptions boast was due to the 
stability at last introduced by putting an end to the extortion 
and civil war that had shaken the whole world; but this does 
not mean that the rcjgti of Augustus was a period of absolute 
tranquillity: wars were being waged almost continuously in 
one part or another, and they were not all defensive wars. 
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Aa n matter of fnet. the gn-ut “ peace-maker ” extended the 
boundaries. of the orbit Knnumus much further than anyone 
else before or after him. 1 

These Wilts* did not always curl successfully. Some of 
his enterprises involved useless expense or led to I hr grave 
disasters. On the whole, however, they gave the Empire 
more equilibrium and guar suit red it for a long time against 
the dangers that threatened it from the North. 


At the end of the Republic) the Human world, except 
North Africa ami Italy, was composed u£ two gmil masses 
(Spain and Gaul iu Hit- West. Use Hellenic countries in the 
East} barely connected by a narrow Adriatic none of uncer¬ 
tain boundaries. The course of event % that we have described 
Mifticimtly explains the tempo nit order and extent of these 
conquests. The most unavoidable and the easiest were first 
achieved, while some had not, lieeu completed when the battle 
of Artiom was fought. 

Spain* was the first Hint called for active intervention 
('iti-25). Nominally tiir whole of Iberia belonged tv* Rome; 
no nation could dispute her owners)Up; but the great mountain 
region of the noil h-west, the most outlying and difficult of 
access, hwl not yet submitted. The Asturian* and f'#a- 
briiiiii., intractably independent, set a bad example to their 
neighbours and had to be sul*dicrr<l. After a First expedition 
had Itffii sent under the command of h legate, Augustus 
determined to visit the uccm' of Jiostililics in person; but 
foiling it] at Tarragona and being markedly unqualified! for 
military duties, he abandoned the lead* rdnp to Agrippn, who 
was compelled to con duet stubborn sicgM, found various 
eolcmiul yiiljmsU, anil at lust even proceed to methodical 
extermination. There the ltest general of the day areoin- 
pltshcd a terrible tank, in utunpariam with which it was an 
easy matter for him to repress various f.Vjtiu revolts among 
I lie Murini of Artois, the Treviri and the Aquilankwt, Tin- 
gTcnter part of Gaul remained rpiii; am! received iron- 
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.Angnstui ft conspkmou*. hr will ill return—flm pneillentidn ■>[ 
her frontier both beside the A!|ii» oud along I lie 11 hint, 

Cisalpine Gaul hod only liecome nn integral part of Italy 
at: a very lute date, after the defeat of Hannibal, and the 
rigid of Roman eitiacunJiip was first conferred on the Trans- 
ptuiuiie peoples by Cjesut- Tliis explains the long tolerance 
of the brigand tribes who occupied the Alpine heights from 
end to end of the crescent formed by the mountain range. 1 
Officially they were subject to Home, but in feel they plun¬ 
dered travellers, tradesmen and farmers. having always a 
place of refuge on thr further side of the mnuutains, The 
imperial government therefore decided to (TO»* the range, 
prolong i lie ruuds and establish or fortify pcmimient tamps 
fn^iilt ihi in. Even after the Salossi (in wlm! is nmv Savoy) 
lun! lie'll defeated and for the most part sold into shivery, 
it wih thought good to utuird against the coming of any 
successors t'> them, and for this purpose the fortress of 
Augusta Pfcrrittrio, now Aosta, was built- 6 But the almost 
immediate support of king Cottius of Stgmb {Susa) finally 
assured pence in three regions- 

The task whs also on easy one in the western M'etur, 
since Home already com i minded the exit*' from die valleys; 
but on the side of Helvetia nml the German trihf ' n new 
ernuptcit luid to he undertaken- It Ixrgau somewhat later* 
In 15 ti.c. 11 the Lwo sons-in-law of Augustus, Drums «M 
Tife-riiis (tile future emperor), attacked the central part of 
tin- Alpine girdle. The ft inner encountered Lin Haiti in the 
narrow pusses of the Tyrol nnd won a victory over ihem 
there; while his brother, then governor of Gaul, attacked the 
same enemy in tbt Ihmk through Helvetia- Nut olds' by 
land were opt-rations necessary; a real naval fed tie waa 
fought on the lake of Constance against the light ships of 
the Vmdchui, allies of the Had, and at one blow Eastern 
Switzerland and Southern lluvaria were addl'd to the Empire. 

In this way the upper Danube was reached, and it bud 
already been reached farther East by another lieutenant of 
Augustus, The province uf Macedonia, created long ago, had 
been oomph P ly pacified in its soul lim n districts, where I he 
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population was Greek; Imt further £ aland I lie governor were 
Involved in perpetual war Cart- again rf lmrhari.an tribes, not 
only because the conditions were unsettled, but because even 
Mie boundaries of iliis district had never been defined. The 
host way to iimkc them definite nnd lasting wa& to advance 
as far as the river which c onstitu ted a natural front hr. 
Octavius fumed Ids eyes in this direction * thereby showing 
himself a worthy successor to Cesar, whose projects had not 
reaped tlit notice of the kings who ruled in the Dantibian 
countries. Thr first cqwojuenct was that the I)aci t occupying 
the plain* of what is now" Hungary, who in the dictators 
time had often Invaded and ravaged the Illyrian regions, 
pronounced themselves to be cm Antony *h side as soon ra* 
his rivalry with the pumier of Cmwir's policy stood reveakd. 
In another quarter the IjariHirian tribes esluhlishct! on the 
right hank of the Danube—- Rustams?, firssl, Dardam, Otlrysie 
—took advantage of thr Universal disorder to extend l heir 
ravages and threaten even the Grt?ck cities towards the 
Euxiuc. the natural clients of Rome, who was interested in 
prater ting the whole Hellenic world. 

Thus there was perpetual action and reaction in these 
parts, and no one could have said who was the aggressor, 

A first series of operation^ 1 before the end of t he Republic, 
was merely preparatory and determined nothing i Octavius 
had not hi# hands free. He took hostages; ser/cii the principal 
stronghold uf Psjin o nitt , and t^loMtsbcd there the strong 
Roman buirc^ of Sut'm f n base fur future expeditious. 
Shortly after the hat He of Actium* M* Luimns CVassus, 
grandson of Hie triumvir, was appointed governor of Mace- 
d«mm nml charged with the tusk of restoring order in the 
ttirroiififliiig oountrj u for cast m should 1>c necessary. 
The programme was brilliantly and rapidly carried &ul; the 
Marian tribes were reduced to impotence, ami all the adjacent 
countries further south of the great river w ere ini rusted to 
client princes, until the time si ion hi conic for inmcxatioii 
pure and simple. 1 

Peace being restored in thii region, including Rfetb, the 
flanks of tin army that was tr» act in Pontionia were secured 
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from attack. According to (lie Latin historians, the invasion 
was provoked by the rioting and brigandage of the inhabitants. 
The same authors an: much more reticent about the details of 
the operations conducted by Tiberius (HMD);’ but at any 
rate it is dear that they ended in the occupation of all the 
territories bordenrd by the Danube. 

Disturbed by this increase of Roman power, the Thracians, 
who already barely tolerated the kings appointed by Home, 
renewed their agitations and stubbornly resisted the troops 
of Lucius Pits. At length, in spite of some reverses, he 
carried thr day, and it seemed essential to establish a military 
government ill Mania, in order to terminate the intrigues 
that were b'ing spun from uiu: shore to the other. 

Consequently, from Helvetia to the Rliu'k Sea, the frontier 
of the Empire appeared to be protected by the great water¬ 
course whose approaches on this side and on that were guarded 
by Unman camps. 1 


Nevertheless a river is not nn impassable barrier, ns the 
Humana discovered about this time in Germany/ It was 
dirticult to secure the complete separation of the countries on 
each side of the Rhine. The Germans were unwilling to 
renounce their Inveterate custom of making raids on thr 
left bank, and sonic Latin merchant* were established on the 
other; in order to protect them, Roman gem mis had more 
than once crossed the river in arms* This was the most 
dangerous region of all; bands of German* ravaged the country 
opposite to theiii. and even defeated n legion sent to drive 
them off. 

Tlirn (is n.t'd i he contpittor of the Haiti, Drusus, governor 
( ,f the Gauls, undertook a groat punitive and also preventive 
expedition , 4 His ingenious idea was to attack Hit enemy m 
tht roar by storting from Use mouth of the Rhine, following 
the const of thr North Sen, and surprising, about the e$tusric? 
of the Lius msd Wescr, the Orucitd, Chauoi and Chertud, 
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wbo were reckoned among the tnoM formidable of thejuv 
German tribes. But, although tin- fleet on it* return en¬ 
countered gmvr peril*, this at lark on the const was nothin); 
in comparison with the venture about to I* made. 

In the following year 1 tarsus struck into I he eoutinrnl 
to n very considerable distance, since lie penetrated i rs 
fer ns t he hanks of I he Elbe, not without lighting bloody 
battles both going and returning. The objective seemed ti. 
] - gained. when ju died prematurely in the year 9. imd hi* 
t-Itkr brother TilKiriua, who succeeded him, marched with 
hi* Legion* more freely through the whole of this territory, 
which was regarded a new province and one of the roost 
extensive. 

But Roman sctUeBumts in the full sense of the word 
were, nut cxiublhhcd far beyond the Rhine, except on some 
nf its tributaries, especially the Lippe. Roads were made, ns 
wdf as strong forts, most of them on I |> r hill tops, and nlxiVc 
idl the policy of moving families from their homes w as adopted ; 
but this last measure proved Illusory .is. u cure for the bar¬ 
barians' discontent. Their secret exasperation hardly showed 
itself except in n vrry few eJmrs of secondary importance: the 
it'd risen ed their strength for future warfare, and two large 
Confederat ions were especially busy preparing for It. 

In the quadrilateral of Bohemia, Mar bod. king of tin* 
Marcnmamii. strengthened by the submission of the neigh- 
houring tribes, was preparing in the year r, of „ur cm in make 
the Romans pay fur his lung neutrality; huL they gat the 
xiart uf him. One imperial army fuming from the Main and 
another fiom the bdtiubc were ntNnit to effect their junction 
*" his cost, when at tliat moment, in the rvnr of these legions 
isolated in unfamiliar country, a great revolt was begun 
simuHaneotudy by the Dalmatian* nnd Pimuonians at the 
instigation of old auxiliaries of the Roman army. Tiberius 
saved the situation thank* to the cowardice of Mnrbod, who 
dareil not take advantage of it but was content to treat on 
ecjuii! terms. XtvirUicks* there needed three years of hard 
and incessant warfare , 1 which severely tested the Roman 
discipline ami resolution (U-y), to bring finally under tin yoke 
all thr jKophs south of I hr Danube. One army even crossed 
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the river for the ffieond timr' and raptured a great number 
of Dari an prisoner. 

Perhaps the result would have been different il all the 
Empire's foes hud moved simultaneously, and if Marbod bad 
hern forced to abandon Ids trimming policy by nn curlier 
appearance on the scene of that Hermann whom the Latin 
historians call Aruuntus. 

The latter is a less faded personality. lie ivns not a 
gt cai sovereign hkc the king of the Mareomamii. but merely 
o ChrniBaui prince, though otic of royal lineage, who knew, 
In spite of his extreme youth, how to stir up the spirit of 
rebellion among his neighbours and persuade most of the 
tribes of the interior to move simultaneously. 5 The governor 
Varus, who was leading back his troops to their winter 
quarters, decided to make a (titour and titlark t li 1 itntre of 
the disturbance; hut, in the course of n wearisorrie march 
through the forts L of Tcutoburg, his 20,000men wore suddenly 
surrounded aiul massacred hv the bunds of Arminius. The 
Latin annalists have blackened the reputation of Varus 
in order to diminish their country’s shame, and branded 
him with incompetence m a governor and 11 s u general. 
The (irrmiins arc inclined to exalt the national “ hero " who 
insured German independence once for *1L But Mommsen’* 
rapturous enthusiasm*' conflicts with fairer estimates: 4 this 
champion of indepiendence was a Homan citizen. :■ knight, 
an ex-officer of the Homan army, who devised no more 
honourable tact Li's thou perjury and treason. 

The disaster was a serious blow for Augustus, but it 
brought him to reason. He renounced this Germany, 6 con¬ 
quered ami held by forces that were clearly inadequate* and 
only left a few small garrisons on the coast as far as the 
mouth of the Elbe. The occupation of Caul, guaranteed by 
a mere cordon of troops, had awakened too many imprudent 
ambitions. The Celts had been Iwtrayed by tlucir own 
discords, but they were more capable of loyalty, and could 
appreciate the benefits of civilization to which barbarian 
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Germany remained impervious. The disaster of Tcutoburg 
marled a turning-point in the foreign policy of Augustus: 
then, and only then, did il become truly defensive. 


It had been u> from the beginning in the cMntzkt of the 
Orient; and hen' wr hare to get rid of a stubborn dilution. 
At any rule the policy of gradual absorption had found new 
applications. Thus, on the death of king Amyulaa (25 
Oalatia became a Roman province, In Judas, when Herud 
disappeared (1 u.e.), (he kingdom was divided according to 
the terms of the royal will, which we may suppose to have 
been inspired by Home. In future there were only tetrarehs 
mid an ethnnrch, and the territory of the hitter, Antipns, 
wan cemftscntrd-—us il result of his subjects* complaints, it is 
true— and annexed to the province of Syria (6 a.d ,). 1 It h 
foible to regard these changes as inevitable, and in Juds® 
they might have been more extensive. 

On the other hand, in im absolutely new country Augustus 
caimd investigations to lx made behind which it is very 
difficult not to discern the motive of conquest. Without at. 
least a protectorate, he could not secure fur Rome the economic 
control of the commercial wealth of Arabia by which be 
w-n-s tempted.* Except with silk,* the caravans of I lit Orient 
did lint pass along the continental road. Spices, perfumes 
and incense, wood of great value, precious stones, were 
carried across the Erythraean Sea, and nil this traffic belonged 
tu the Arabs. It would be profitable to rob them of it, so 
Augustus charged the prefect of Egypt, jElius Gallos, with 
a mission to that efTect (25*24 

The latter had fur instructor mid guide a minister of the 
liiug of the Nahat ii ans, of whom we only know the Greek 
i.jinx, Sultciir :., The misfortunes thut followed were Ixid to 
his charge and he was accused of treason. Was lie in rculitv 
“* wise councillor whose advice was nut followed '* t* 
Whoever studies the extraordinary career of this eyniral 
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adventurer, which is now perfectly well known to us, 3 will 
Ik- nv.jfc rcHtly to suppose that Jic treacilierou-sly misled the 
Romans. 

The edition started front Arsinoc (Sue*), at the top 
of the Arabian Gulf, and proceeded by sen in Leuee Come, 
a town subject tr> (lie Nabataean king. The voyogt wns a 
treaahernus one along a const nil skirted with reels and shoals 
on which a considerable number of hosts were lost and even 
some of their cre.w. On arrival there, scurvy raged in thr 
expeditionary force k. such an extent that the lender judged 
it wise to winter in the fn>rt and wait for the spring of 21. 
Then, across a desert region where the water supply had to 
he earned on dromedaries, it took six months to reach Maria! ia. 
tin capital of the Stdtaums. When tin* stock of provision* 
was used up, there was nothing for it but to raise the siege 
and fall hack on the const, in the neighbourhood of the 
modern town of Medina, whence Gatins transported the 
survivors in My os Hormoc; he had taken only lO.OCH) men 
with him, We du not know exactly ivhat were I lie results 
of this enterprise so dearly won. It seems probable, never¬ 
theless, that pari of the traffic was deflected through Egypt, 
a lb mint! land, mid that relations were kept up henceforward 
with certain Arab chiefs who had been impressed by this 
daring campaign and by I he war material displayed 1 K*h -re 
their eyes. The king of the llotncTitn) and S&tuean* was to 
become tiic " friend of the Crews,* 1 who hail recognized 
commercial privileges at .ddona (Aden). 

The reduction in Mil- number of troops in Egypt caused 
by the Andjimi campaign had emboldened the Ethiopians to 
nuike raids <<n ihe middle region of the Kile Valley, Their 
persistent brigandage led to the occupation and annexation 
of Lower Ethiopia, previously a protectorate without military 
occupation, niwl this at any rate wha an issue that hud not 
been directly sought. 

Although Augustus, who himself visited Asia Minor in 
the year 21, had left the petty sovereigns, except Amyntas, 
in possession uf their territories, this screen appeared to him 
a very fragile one: [nitihlichns in Arabia, Tarkonditomus in 
Cilicia, Mithridaks tn Commagenc, Arehebua in Lesser 
Armenia, wire princelings that a great flood would very soon 
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Imvrr swept away. Re was therefore mix ion 6 to make his 
power fell bv the Part hums anrl in Grenier Ai-mrnm 1 

In this latter Stale.- Ajtuxias represented on the throne 
Lhi parly of nation til independence. Roman intrigue {and 
perhaps gold) procured n rival fur him in the person of his 
brother TJgrimos, who was held ns a hostage in Rome waiting 
for a favourable moment, art® wu invited to return by another 
faction, either through cowardice or venality, Augustus 
himself cannot have considered this faction a very important 
one, for it was no small army that he intrusted to Tibonus 
when he sent him to enthrone Ttgrmies, if Accessary by force. 
Artmdns however, confined himself to a policy of extreme 
caution, avoiding any interference in the dislurlx-d nffair- 
of Part bin; but nn avsassin put him out of the way mid 
furiltti.it ed the task of Tibertu*, who had only to insist Rome's 
(irolijgc, Tignuics III (20}„ 

Whnt r nurse would be taken by the Port hums, who 
sympathised with the murdered king? Their son-reign, 
J’hmatfs, was imfimly seated on the throne, unpopular, and 
subject in the highest degree to the influence of Jus wife, 
Thru Musa, an Italian slave whom be hud received from 
Augustus; hr h ared, rut bin own account no doubt mure than 
on Unit of Ills subjects, a new Roman attack, and he therefore 
took the initiative, made terms, and restored the standards 
won from Crassti.s and Antony, which were trophies belonging 
rather to the king than to the mition.? Tiln*rius formidlv 
rrccivrd them, and their restoration to Italy was ihc signal 
for cxidteruiit official dcniimstnitioiis/ 

Among the (’millions, however, the disgrace was so 
deeply felt that Phraate* 1 own son relieved them of ids father 
by murdering him, and determined to adopt a policy of active 
intervention in Armenia. One. more death—this time a 
natural one—that of Tigranrs III (19), changed the course 
of events. By a sort of alternation that is curious to observe, 
his Rim Tigranes IV (19 H.c,—1 A.t>.) was the man of the 
Iranian party, which recovered its vigour on his accession 
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to [kiyvlt. Home seemed to he battled, nut} yet Augustus 
was resigned: “ I could have made Armenia « province.” he 
said afterward* in his political testament: " I preferred to 
give it Itt a friend of the Roman people.' 1 Hut this 11 friend ” 
had only dii insecure throne and wlnm nfl effort w;jv made 
twelve years later to secure llie acceptance .>f another in the 
person of n ci-Main Artavasdi's. Hie utU mpl was uiiMieci —did. 

Wind was the meaning of this mere expectance ¥ Was 
Augustus haunted by memories of the disaster of Crnssus and 
the trial.', of Antony? It seems most probable that Hie 
i»crmaim-]);iinihtiui programme was in his opinion much 
more urgent muf would require very large numbers of troops. 
Also tie lacked a general, for he scorned to choose one who 
was not is member of bis g&LS, :iml Tiberius hod declined the 
position in favour of retirement to Rhodes. Finally, in tins 
year I a.t\, Inking advantage tif si general lull, h- madech-ke 
of hi* grandson 1. 1 h3 1 is Cil-kot, I hen twenty-one years of age. 
Hie large army which followed this young prince was not 
required t«i fight many lint lb's. The Parthian kings of this 
period, continually shaken by the storms of family dissensions, 
were all in favour of ptacr. Phraafaces renounced the 
suzerainty of Armenia on condition that his brothers, whom 
he wished to get rid of, were kept us hostages at Rome: 
so that, when Tignmes IV died in End Hr [1 a.d.), Augustus 
lirnl no dUllfrutty in securing the succession of the king of 
Media.' He boasted Hud he afterwards made the Parthian* 
arccpi as king of Armenia his candidate Yonrm* s. 


There was no longer any need to make the Empire larger. 
After having secured an uninterrupted line of natural frontiers 
constituted by Hie sea. by great rivers or by the desert, it 
was good policy lo keep within them. Tibs is what may 
la - guttered from the famous testament. 1 preserved in its 
Ancyrnn copy, where, although he recounts tin whole series 
of his successes, Augustus tries to appear in the rSk of a 
1 Lin, p.ta. _ 
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peace-maker rather them a conqueror. Yet no one, we 
repeat, extended iJic area of stihjert lerritiiry a* much ai 
he do!, in spit-.’ of his tardy renuncratkm of all Germany 
from 1 Pil- Rhine in Ihr Elbe. The Empire meant Mace, but 
im)} 1 in the bug run and, to unite extent, through force of 
circumstances. Wo might wipposc that the founder of Ihr 
new rtgimty being specially careful of his own fame, desired 
to bequeath to his successors only the Jess glorious task of 
preservation. 

Ife was not Caesar's heir in every particular. It was his 
earnest desire to main tain the supremacy of the Italian race 
and preserve its purity intact: he was therefore not at all 
lavish in blowing Roman citizenship on provincials, and 
he took measures to prevent the abuse of wholesale enfran¬ 
chisements. H« was noxious at any rote to know exactly 
what wi fe I hr re-sources .,1 the Roman world and the number 
of his subjects; hence t he creation of the census, whose regular 
recurrence was contemplated; hut in this he wim merely 
following the example of the Lag ids, who had found in it. an 
admirable fiscal instrument. 


CHAPTER IV 


TITE END OF TILE CONQUESTS. FROM TIBERIUS 
TO TRAJAN (14-117) 

TtitKim’s. the heir appointed by Augustus, wu* also an 
“ old Itonuin." and had shown distinguished ability ns a 
sold ter. He wan without great personal ambition, much 
more free than his predecessor from all vanity, cold and 
distant, simple wnl desirous of simplicity about him, shocked 
by lilt luxury displayed by rich provincials who were begin¬ 
ning to conic to Italy und eclipse the Italians impoverished 
by civil wars und proscriptions; a prince, in due, who refused 
<o " shear his thick ” and exact ruinotui tribute, He showed 
grrul t>e novo! cnee towards the Greeks, ulthmic!' he was 
inclined to react against Hellenic culture. He was a man of 
strict conscience, devoted to his duties, and his wisdom in 
practice was sustained by reflection, lbs dark misanthropy 
provoked him to acts of cruelLv against this Unnuui society 
ivhose cornipthm sickened him; hut to the end his strong 
intellect guaranteed linn government to the Empire and 
undeniable prosperity. Historiml criticism has censed In Ik.* 
misled ttlrout him by a tradition distorted through party 
Npitc,* and his remarkable provincial administration now 
stands clearly revealed, lie dreamed of no new con quest 
and never allowed himself to lie influenced in that direction 
by his advisers. 

Tin; sou of Dnisos hud been scut into Germany to repress 
a revolt ol the legions; he set about justifying by u more 
men Kimble exploit the surname* of Germanieiis which the 
Senate hud conferred Upon him also. Taking advantage of 
his troops' repentance, he led them across the Rhine;' sur¬ 
prised various tribe* by the rapidity of his blows, occupied 
1 Gelid, XLVII. X, Col. 478-3SU, 
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the forest of Teutoburg, anti, on the ancient baltli th hi. 
performed the functol ntf' tif the fallen snhlirfS. I.iki his 
fntlir i*. he caused a licet to proceed along tlif efmst., which 
through winds and tides came near to foundering altogether; 
and finally, at IdLstavitm on the right hank of the Wcscr, 
hr won n complete victory over Armimus. and his (. hemsei, 
which not only avenged the disaster of \ nrus, but seemed 
thk time to justify the annexation, at first coni cm plated by 
Augustus liS far ns the line of the Elbe, Soon afterwards* 
indeed, the Marcorniuud and Uu nisri annihilated one 
another (ID). 

But Tiberius resisted the tauptntfon.' deeming On 
military and financial bunhos too heavy to l>e home, and 
also iiruling no local prince to establish qr maintain in the 
country us Ronm’s vassal. The Empire ended, tm before, nt 
the barrier of the Rhine. 

The entjicrur was less timid in the East, whither lie 
dispatched this same Germanicus to provide uguiust some 
imminent dangers. lit Cappadocia the altitude <d the king, 
Airhcluus, seamaid suspicious. After having summuned him 
tn appear in Rome, where he died, Tiberius made his kingdom 
a Roman province, joining with it t'amnUgcrie, where the 
dynasty was extinct. At one blow direct government was 
established as for us the banks of the Euphrates, mid thus 
il bccann possible to wolch .Vttueniuii affairs more easily. 
Volumes, tin* Iiomhicc of Augustus, luu) Ix-m driven out: 
Tiberius yielded to the wiaher*. of the people and Introduced 
(ISyn young prince of Pont us under the (iniiu of Art ns ins flf.- 
Thc king of Parthin renounced nil claims to the country. 


IVc need not consider the recent (and doubtful) attempts 
that have been made to rehabilitate Culignta. Even if we 
suppose that there w as sontething more behind his triumph 
over the Briton* Hum tin: ludicrous episode recorded in 
history, it remains certain that no permanent conquest 
followed it, atuk that the first ntmvxnt ions in Urdu in were 
reserved for hi* successor. 

Senatorial tradition b no Jens embittered in its portrait 
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of Claudius, the brother of German icus. making him a dolt 
and down, i lx play thing of his wives and fnxdmec. It was 
the army that proclaimed him anpt ror, untl it was through 
favourites of humble origin that he was to govern. The 
oligarchy rouli! not acquit him of such fault.-*, or of the 
effrontery, due to a far-seeing polity, with which he had 
introduced the leading citizens of long-haired Gaul into the 
Senate house, 1 There is no doubt whatever that he Loo 
look a vigilant interest in the provinces and set Ijcfon himself 
the ideal of basing the Empire’s rule on a good understanding 
with its subjects. 

In the succession of emperors Claudius is one of those 
who followed the tradition of Julius Osar, In particular, 
he returned to the latter’s designs on Britain, which had 
l>cen scorned by Augustus, who considered a military occu¬ 
pation extravagant—and also uuneccfinnry, since the Britons 
diil not seem to him to be dangerous. This lost opinion hud 
to be modified in view of subsequent events; the Celtic and 
alum all the Druid influence had to In; kept under in Gaul, 
and it was necessary to attack it »t its source.* 

An expeditionary force, proceeding at first without any 
enthusiasm, quickly won some easy successes; and yet damag¬ 
ing surprise attacks were made from the ambush id river bed-, 
and marshes, finally Claudius himself, summoned by hb 
legate Aldus Planting. gained the credit of a derisive victory 
over one of the most important sovereigns of the country. In 
consequence of it, several petty kings wxtc made captive and 
various tribes submitted, though it is very diflkult to estimate 
tin proportion of gams to losses from the authors' uccounla. 
When the emperor departed. Plant ms remained behind os 
governor, and it (teems probable that lie Incorporated ill the 
Empire idwut one half of what the future province was to 
be at the time of its greatest extent. 

On the German frontier Claudius remaineil faithful to the 
defensive policy, though lie consented to intervene in the 
internal affairs of the Germans in order to insure their dis¬ 
union and at the same time the tranquillity of Gaul. I'orbulo/ 
Uk- best general of the time, becoming governor of Germany, 
wished to resume the policy of Drusiis, He crossed thi 
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Lower Hhint and conducted a brilliant campaign against tin: 
Chaiiei and the Frisians, In it Claudios stopped lain tu tin 
midst ef liU mccc.v> and r-callrtt him to the left hunk. 

In Africa the killing of Ptolemy in Caligula ’k reign had 
been followed by u o volt of the Jtnprs. it was suppressed 
<11 id led to the creation of the two provinces of Mauretania 
(42). 

Li Llit- Greek cm mines another protected dynasty ceased 
to exist; its last sovrtttjgb. Bhtcmrtslrai III, was nHsausiiiided 
(441) and Thrace In-cunc a Roman province. 

In the extreme eastern parts of the Empire confusion 
persisted, ami it would have been dangerous to abstain 
from all intervention.' t'lmidim gave hi - support to Mithri- 
flntt-'i king of Iberia, whom Tiberius himself had prompted 
to invade Armenia in hU desire to resist the encroachments 
of 4he Parthian king, who had married his son there, A 
Homan garrison remained encamped at Goniru', close to tin 
modem Erjvun; but it did not prevent the adverse' faction 
from iwsiwttmg the Iberian nml his family, or the Arsacids 
fvbm re-establishing their in Unmet over the- country, Nero 
was to be forced to intt'rvnie in his turn. 


The latter* was not at the beginning of his reign the- blood* 
ll.irsty njHAKpieradtr whose exploits arc loo well known, 
lie seems Lu luive form eel u true oriental pulley, ami attempts 
hue- bun made [•> trace its guiding lines." In the lirat plutv 
lie proposed to come lo an imderetimding with Partliia, since 
that Stale whs too large and too powerful t<* l>c utworlwd 
or even made u protectorate, Home must therefore reduce 
her pretrnsions to Armenia, a natural fortress against- the 
Arsm-ids, if a great foreign nation dominated it. The essential 
interest of the Empire was L> protect the trade routes leading 
into I he heart of Asia by means of a constant diplomatic 
and, if nect-ssary, million activity. Apart from that, it was 
idle Lu entertain ambitious designs *n far from tin hast: in 
Italy. On the other hand, why should the northern s burrs 
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nf the Etadne be ignored, since ils southern coast was already 
occupied and the line of the Danube pave a convenient 
means of access to them T Nero would gladly have encircled 
ihc whole of lhj: Black Si u with a chain of provinces- As a 
reply to tin advance of the Ahmi in the West, he planned 
an expedition to the Caucasus, but hr only Iwd time to 
prepare the way for iL by sending the legale of Matin across 
the Borysthriies. 1 

The ParUiinns took ilic responsibility of commencing 
hostilities by an invasion of Armenia . 2 Thereupon a solution 
of the problem hv coin promise became popular ut Rome and 
attempts were made to bring it about: Armenia was to 
IVLunin independent, but its king, chosen from the family of 
the Arsacids, was tu receive liis investiture from Cmsar. 
Corhulo, who was in charge oT r in: operation?., ; fuund Armcnm 
ii prey In devastation in which the neighbouring peoples 
played their part. He entered Vrtaxatu, burnt it, since he 

could nut keep it garrisoned, t<mk Tigrunoeerta, .. then, 

fur reason % that remain obscure, retired into Syria. Mean¬ 
while his successor, Carsenilioa I’u-'lue, suffered n heavy defeat 
ot Rhaudea. whereupon Corbulo began a new campaign with 
considerable forces. The king of Parthin hud learnt wisdom 
and consented that hi$ brother TiridatcH shoo hi go to Rome 
to receive the crown of Armenia, but only with the greatest 
tumours uKJj. 

We may pass over the ephemeral reigns that followed 
Nero’s violenti death; hut in this period, before he become 
emperor (6&-70), Vespasian* had to lake strenuous action in 
dudiui. We know in what savage strife (he rival faction* 
lore each other to pieces; the envoy of the centra! authority 
could not avoid taking must cruel measures of repression. 
Indeed the medal with the device Judtr.u cnjiin celebrated n 
great Homan victory, hut this bloody episode led to no thing 
more Mum mi ltd util iLstrative change, the substitution of 
legates fur procurators, St was merely the end of a revolt 
like the one which Vespasian had to repress in Gaul, 

In Germany wt have seen that the idea of advancing to 
the line of the Elbe had been abandoned; but the re-entrant. 

I E, Tuc abler. XXU1, IX (100UL (>. 1 t 
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angle in the Empire’« tern lory between what lire now Suit/cr- 
!atid ud Abiev aiemted grave dangers. .Vlrotdy, in the 
reigns of 1'ilignfa and Claudius, bridge-heads hud hrerj 
established with advanced posts, m the neighbourhood of 
Mainst nnd Frankfort. Vespasian was still more daring: one 
of bis legates penetrated further into the interior and. built 
u direct fortified road from the upper Rhine to the upper 
Danube. Behind it {south-west of Die country of Buiko) 
Gallic colonist* were established, and this territory w as called 
the Agri Dfcumait'i, not from the word for u tithe—whatever 
may have been said—for no tithe was imposed on them, but 
from an old technical word used in cost rametution/ 

In Britain, where Vespasian had already achieved brilliant 
exploits and Left a great name, tilde governors of his own 
apjoiiutmeat—Carlal in, FmntinMs, and finally Agricota— 
advanced towards the west and north, the last of them 
penetrating «» fur as the heart of Scotland* Tacitus in* 
ainuates in his panegyric that jealousy dissuaded Ibmtituni 
fmm prolonging Agricola’n Gonmnurid and Urns put an end 
to his tweet*** which might have continued. We timll sec 1 
that this version of the event* is highly suspicious. 

The same historum has tried, m agreement with l’liny 
the Younger, to ridicule the operations of Domitiun in central 
Europe, us well as the titles of GmnaMitrtui and Dtfdrtt) that 
he onufermi ujkju himself at his triumph, But the unlucky 
wars iiu the Danube 3 at least inspired him wit h a wise decision 
—to establish n lime* between the Danube and the Black 
Sea? and the < xcM.Vhtk.ns on the Hint* of the ttliinr no longer 
allow ns to ridicule his activities/ Be had to restore a 
situation disturbed by the movements of the Chatti, and 
he took care not to abandon the positions before Main/.: 
moreover, certain medals recover'd from the ruins of the 
fortifications, which bear the names of legions that were 
only in Germany during his reign, set to his credit the final 
shortening of the frontier between the B him-and the Danube, 
which Wto brought about by milking provincial territory' of 
the Agri Devaluates, whose area had been much enlarged 


3 ii\\h Ilcwdtn^ycTp X2IH t XIX fiusij* i> r 
1 Cf» tafcm, Britain. 

■ H< K - iiLD Hit I tommil- ragge flufni 1 fi<m* Tubiiuftm, l^ln 
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*iiicc: Vtspa-sinn's time, The t ymt,i\kal spirit of *lii^ emperor 
(81-00) itml the cruelties of hit lust year* fiav.: caused him 
to bo Judged with fl Loo uniform uuilevokncc. 1 


The outrageous language and calumnies of the old iiobilily 
justified Vespasian in purifying the Senate by admitting 
provindds of wort h- In this connexion the history of the 
Empire is made up of contradictory tendencies.. The nst 
to supreme power of n Spaniard, Trajan (98*HT) a highly 
ronumixed Spaniard, no doubt, like his immediate ancestors— 
wunhl, we diuuld have thought, have promoted a liberal 
jKilicv and a wide extension of Liic right of citizenship, but 
in spite of his origins lie was niggardly in bestowing the 
cirifas Itomnjui ami very anxious to preserve the supremacy 
of Italy. 

Trajan appears in history tis the last of the conquering 
CmsaffL Yet he doe* not seem to have been immediately 
puwcsscU by genuine ambition, whereas he at mice to«’k m 
liumL his work v, itkin the Empire. He began by hastening the 
completion of the defensive works rendered necessary by the 
absorption of the A-ii Dcciimatcs, and the result wits a long 
reign of peace in those regions, ,p Hut, inclined by his military 
gruius t.o embrace warlike scheme*, he made it his duty lu 
end the himiilintion inflicted on the Romans since the year uo 
by the payment of nn anmud tribute to Hcccbolus, king of 
the Dacians, Moreover, this nation hud racial alt ini ties with 
the Thracians, which was a ground for anxiety; and its 
sovereign, provided by Damitian with the engineers and 
workmen that be demanded, 4 was endeavouring to civilize 
lib people mid organize his army on Roman lines. 4 

This Dacian p-npk Had u Armighuld, fortified by nature, 
in the deep vale of Transylvania which, notwithstanding its 
com pur U live remoteness from the Danube, left no peace to 
the inhabitants of the other Ixuik. The only way to protect 
them against the bands organized in this retreat wav to take 
possession of it and of the intermediate plains as well. This 


t CXV. p, el «q.: Wrytuiud, XLVII, VI, «*LX&U-SHHU 
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scheme necessitated hvo v ery hard campaigns and 

ItiS-HHJ), of which we possess. no contemporary record; 
certain da la from a subsequent pcrual have to In compared 
with the great collection of figure* which constitute?. Trajan’s 
column—a miH "f piirtisri narrative, recording some nf Lhe 
episode*, only, hi the light of which attempt ■> have never¬ 
theless lieen marie to reconstruct Trajan’s expeditions. 1 

In Hu- lir>t of tltc ni h> got ns fur ns Sami ire getusa, the 
capita! of Ih^ebnUis, who submitted and agreed to accept 
very hard condition*; hut. after an interval of only a few 
months, he broke all his pledge*, rebuilt hi* forts, and begun 
to organize a sort of con federation against the Empire. 
Then Trnjiiii decided on annexation pure and simple, mid 
xrt out from Uraiu along the OHu, while lib Jieutciuuil* 
advanced from Punnonis hy the Tellies. Hemmed in <>u 
every side, tin Uaciiiin yiridal, their enpjtul was taken mice 
mere, and the king committed suicide. We shall see further 
orr whftt were flm results of this conquest and the fortunes 
of Homan civilization in these lamia. 

Messed by Ins first £uec«!fi6cs in Duria, Trajan formr<| the 
design of extending to the various cxtrcimtu* uf the Empire, 
where the frontier illstrids were in constant danger, the 
defensive system which has been justly called the system of 
glacis;' From this point of view security must have seemed 
to him especially precarious in the Eost. 

First of nil, even if the desert might provide a convenient 
frontier, it was still necessary that the border regions should 
be pacified, otherwise there would be a place of refuge for 
rebels where all trace of them would be lust. No final 
arrangement had ln-en made with regard to the Nabataean 
Arabs, who occupied th< wildest purls uf Syria. After Iris 
legale Sctuirus had driven king Aretes (or Arctaith) from 
i’ulrdini', I'wiipey had intended to pursue him ns far u* 
I'clra, but lit had been held bock by difficulties in his rear. 
Scaunis merely made an incursion and ravaged the Nubataiuii 
country, until the Arab agreed to make terms and buy his 
lands (or the sum of 800 talents.* Nevertheless lhe re was 
a kind of iiowimil suzerainty, which had proved sufficient, 


' bf! W-WH ;ti, A. T. Davis, in!, VH (UU7|. p. 74-07. 

1 See below. Till bixmiAs Rcoions, 
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especially since, from tin* reign of Augustus, iflwts luni lvccn 
made to deflect the caravans to another route. But 
Nabateans from Petra or Bostm robbed the merchants who 
still crossed their territory On the way tram the valley of the 
Nile to that of the Euphrates, Occupied himself with the 
Stroud [tor-inn war. Trajan directed his legate to reduce 
Arabia to Hie status of a province: the task seems to have 
been quickly jjcrformvd (105), and henceforward the prosperity 
of Petra was only the more firmly established, 

Winn the tout hem portion of the limes of the East had 
thus be«n organised* the emperor turned his attention to the 
northern part, He was not merely mil urn ml by privatt 
ambition, 1 for public opinion supported him. and Court poets 
strove to give expression to it. Chance gave him a pretext; 
a Parthian king recently crowned {110), Chowora H. an- 
iiouiicitl the di«ijithronrment of the king of Armenia, and. 
on Ins own authority, without consulting Rome, substituted 
the bunKbr'd man's brother, Partluunfisiris.* The challenge 
was immediately taken up, anti thr Parthian king, whose 
courage tailed him, iiuifle haste to ask for ratification. Trajan 
rejected his overtures and invaded the country with an army; 
and when the interested party in his turn claimed to receive 
the crown from the emperor's bauds, the latter announced 
that Armenia would tieeomc a Roman province, and M id 
hack the intruder under a strong escort as far as the Parthian 
frontier. On the way an attempt at resistance caused him 
to he put in death—if he did tint fall into on ambuscade. 
The Armenian nation could only submit, and Trajan daringly 
advanced into Mesopotamia,’ where the principal towns, 
liilcjisii and Nisiliis, quickly frll into Itis hands. After winter¬ 
ing at Antioch, be resumed bis march, crossed the I igris, 
broke the opposition in Adis bene, which he made into the 
province of Assyria, and created » thini province, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, whose southern boundary he fixed at the Persian Gulf- 
Neither the Greek city Sdcucin nor tin Iranian city Ctcsiphcm 
held out against him. 

Triumphal progresses have their intoxication. When he 
reached the shores of the Indian Ocean, Trajan must have 

1 Cunt*, XVI, l.XT (IP2 01, p. i ttfr-gOS. 

* Lin, p. iwa ri <*!.; clxxsi. p. ;«>* <1 w 
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sstiil lo hiiu.vir that there loo the- sea would provide a frontier 
for thr Empire; hut what of the country further east 7 
Returning to Hnbylon lo wnififf tr> Alexander* he fell to 
pondering 'he great exploits of his predecessor, and it is said 
that he wits preparing to advance towards India when he 
learnt that revolts had broken out in every district behind 
hini t and that the small garrisous li ft oil his route had been 
expelled br massacred. He dispatched one of his legates, 
Lucius Quietus, who Artec] with ability, reconquered Nisihts 
and other towns, and destroyed Edr-ssn which was in ot<* 
recalcitrant, The revolt seemed to have Iwen crushed: so 
tritieh 'o that the emperor ventured to crown a king of Pnrthio 
at (Ttnlpboti; but in the meantime the rightful king, Cbovocs, 
vho had passed into Armenia, was endeavouring l.u cal uff 
his retreat. Nevertheless Trajan mucivdcd in reaching 
Syria; but the climate and over-exertion had done their 
work, ftud hr was dangerously ill. Thinking it, wiser to 
mtuni to Italy, he in trust ft I the cumnmnrf to his nephew 
Hadrian; hut death overtook him almost inunedmMv on 
the roust <>f CiJiciu < t IT). 

The great problem raised by his Inst exploits had not 
Wn fin ally solved, but Trajan could think Hmt he Ml the 
Empire larger and perhaps more firmly established in (he 
Tjist—an soon as pence should be restored there. With him 
the period ol conquest and expansion isimt to an end. After 
him other views were adopted, and although here and there 
Jtorur might still make some small advance, it never aimed 
at anything more than a comparatively unimportant recti* 
■«•*«»* ,,f fronriere, A new cm began in which the nerd for 
rest and recuperation was predoniinsTit, and liie time was 
at hand when, instead of wars of their own choosing, tin 
emperors would wage none but those imposed mi them hy 
others. ; 
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CONSOLIDATION AND DEFENCE 

PaocuiiMiio emperor at Antioch, when the echo of recent 
events wild not foil to be louder than in the West, H a dri a n , 
who had himself participated in them, was not found un¬ 
prepared. Reflection must have convinced I dm very soon 
of ids predecessors great rashness. In theory Mesopotamia 
had been annexed—a fertile country, hut one of length 
without breadth, dominated by mountains dose at hand 
which made the Tigris it most i: mulct juste barrier, and in¬ 
evitably requiring the establishment of very many military 
posts. Again, the maim tom block of Armenia was no closely 
connected with the Iranian plateau that only an arbitrary 
frontier could he druwn I>ctween them, Thu province iff 
Arabia could easily be attached to Syria, find that Wen the 
only one which liudrian retained; as for the Other three, 
omhurf mahiit quam rxerrilu rtlinrrt. 1 The desert of the 
Kejd was a protection to the countries of Syria and Palestine, 
and helped to isolate southern Mesopotamia, which was too 
far distant for safety from Asia Minor and the Moditemutsttw- 
This great spear-head of territory among hostile peoples 
would have been a grave embarrassment to the Empire when 
it was called upon to suppress the last and most terrible 
Jewish revolt of 1«J2. 

Instead of coveting new dominions. Hadrian made it his 
principle to consolidate those which seemed to be really 
secured.* This lover of peace devoted ad his core to works 
of defence, and did not hesitate to build Ids wall in Britain 
to the rear of the most advanced Roman positions. Opposed 
to any adventurous policy himself, he was no less anxious to 
discourage his neighbours from adopting one. Be wax a 
great traveller who journeyed through the whole extent of 
his Empire;* mid he guaranteed peace not only by his 

* Fttmlft, Vfinf.W*t.,1mg+ 4 (M, B4I. Nktmh r, 
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precaution.*. the training of troop* and the furl if lent irm-s. that 
he cause*) to lw mat)**, hut also hy Ills affability of manner, 
his wide unrimt a ruling of the various temperament* and 
aspirations of hi*. numerous subjects, hk seal in restoring 
ruin-N, Jus liberality, and the readiness with which, especially 
in Gnu], he bestowed the Latin right nod the privilege of 
Roman citizenship. There can he no doubt that, when he 
died (138). the province* had made great progress towards 
assimilation; tie sight of the emperor himself visiting their 
towns was n more intimate bond than I In- cult of the dirt. 

With r- giird to the peoples on the Frontier, he deliberately 
followed the example of Augustus, giving presents and *uh- 
sitliti to the barbarian chief* in the hope of winning their 
attachment and thus spending less than it would have cost 
to repel their attacks. On the Danube he imidc a treaty 
with the Hoxoiunj which was bought by the Empire s monev, 
and thereby a new pnlic* »i\s Inaugurated. 

The reign {188*181) of Anton intis Pius' was for the most 
part as peaceful as that of ilmlriiin, Notwit hstiuuting his 
k'-en sense of the Frapansihjlitie* of power, no one ctttkd 
the spirit of conciliation *o far as lit did. But he was 
oppressed hy the excessive sixer of the Empire, In its bar¬ 
barous regions the peoples easily perceive*! that the normal 
garrisons* veiy limited in number, would not he strung enough 
to control them. The Dacians and Mauretanians were rest¬ 
less: the Brignntes in Britain provoked Antonina-, to cut 
i Item tiff from Caledonia by means of n second wall built 
further nortii. These were still no more than shadow* of 
eoming events, but Marcus Aurelius had to wage war im- 
Aparingly through the whole of his reign merely 

to preserve the Roman heritage. 


In the Li* st, Hadrian's otlu-rwist* prudent nlmcgntinn, 
following hard upon Trajan'* terrifying invasion, hud revived 
the ambitious of Rarthrn, 6 especially in regard to Armenia, 
Antoninus with difficulty averted or postponed the crisis. 
In lbe reign of Marcus Aurelius, Vologest* III dethroned 

' t«»ur-Ottyf!t, htWn U Piew ft iwi imp*, tbiris, isss. 
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Rome’s vassal king and gave the Armenians a substitute; 
th<- governor of Cappadocia experienced a real disaster at 
Ehgt ifi, and when the Piirthians, after h smith n raid into 
north-western Mesopotamia which overthrew the vassal 
princes, proceeded to invade Syria, t h<- legate of that province 
pusillntumrmsly decamped with his troops. Yeats of hard 
lighting were necessary 1 ho restore the situation as far as 
the Euphrates, and only at a later date still was it possible 
to crews the river am! drive the enemy from Osrhoenc, Marcos 
Aurelius, for all Ids moderation, deemed it unavoidable to 
make a demonstration of power: the hostile capitals, Selcucia 
and Cleaiphob, once mure beheld Roman troops, hat the 
cmjierur then persuaded himself that a second retirement 
would not, like the ilrst, be interpreted a.s » confession of 
weakness. He returned to the itaius qm, appointed his own 
vassal king of Armenia, and renewed the protectorate over 
the Mesopotamian lands that were half enclosed within the 
loop of the Euphrates. 

It was all of no avail. Throughout the Orient there had 
been u formidable upheaval which revived the instincts of 
I Jiiiufi r and disorder; piracy was rtst tuned off the shores of 
the t'uxinc, and war had to U'gin again with the pirates* 
in the region of thi Caucasus and on the coasts of the Cim¬ 
merian Rosphurm, 

At the some time the (Imiiamc people* found tlie occasion 
a favourable one for making a combined offensive: Qmtdi, 
Mruxiinmnni, Iaxyges, Itoxolnni swept simultanrously over 
I’minoum and made their way so far os to be wit Jim sight 
of the Adriatic,* Marcus Aurelius himself took charge of 
tin- operations (107} which were long and thankless,'* com¬ 
plicated by n terrible plague mid by shortage uf mouey. 
After mum encounter*, he succeeded lu expelling the bar¬ 
barians from Farm mi in and securing thr surrender of a host 
of soldiers: bill (he drain upon his f«rccs compelled him to 
have recourse to that short-sighted policy whereby the 

1 ( H.ixxi, (i, n tuq,: e. ItnroM Do.hi. .Vtum-otnioV t fironrctr, 
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dr finer nf the frontiers wits entrusted to thr im men lust 
situated to violate them: he enrolled the liarbarMins, rmd 
sold hia pulrimony in the Forum 1o procure their pity. 

Rul Ilia Iiop! - were deceived; at Lin nut of four years 
(ITS) Ik- was urgently compelled to lake tin field again. 
LTr! until rly Dacia, a wirt of enclave among hostile territories 
j-1'oviih-d him with an excrltrnl false from which to at tuck 
t hr- Germanic hordes in the rt-ar. The advantages of this 
position Mi ni to have suggested to him the plan, if not of 
returning to the policy of his distant predecessor mid ud* 
Mincing tin boundary nf the Empire us fur ns the Elbe,' 
tit least of inr or'pm aling wit Inn iL tin quadrilateral of 
iMumfa nil(l all l lie land enclosed liy ! tir (arpii 1.1 ilium, in 
w Inch mv Roman li-rritory ill this quarter would tiave opposed 
a mountumniiA front to the harbarums. Rut the premature 
death id Marcus Aurelius changed the etturse .»f history; Ids 
worthless son Conmiaduk B»d© haste to purchase peace of 
thr Morcomamu, in order to return more quickly to thi 
capital urni there enjoy, in vice and debauchery, tin intoxi- 
cation of absolute power. 


Except, for this last reign* the period of the Anlonines, 
which niii'n Llie greater part of the second century, liml 
Wn c-acr.ilk u happy .me for the pr. .vinces, on the win-If 
the best they had experienced. Some fads, however, strike 
our attention as omens of evil. 

Tin defensive wars of Marcus Aurelius had only post¬ 
poned n deadly peril which, in tho third century, would 
stand revealed in all its besetting coat ititiity. Henceforward 
Uir barbarians of central Europe would allow the Empire in* 
respite-* 

Moreover, the spirit of the army lint) gradually ehanged 
under ratttfitii n- which prepared the way for wimt might 
h< railed the tyranny of the common soldier. It hod not 
lost it r lighting qualities, or at least the European legions hail 
not, for these of Asia, which were similarly recruited on the 

> CLUJ, fX, p, 202-JUi'i. 
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spot, no longer showrd more than imaUryti? nrrjnur; but it 
was in process of acquiring un improper position in the State, 
\\\i must not confuse it with the uuiy of the last days of 
tlsi ReptibUc, Then the troops were tin devoted servants 
of individual leaders who intoxicated them with vlfctory and 
ite rewards—rewords before which even Hie Senatorial 

opposition was drrfined to capitulate, Hfow the converse 

phenomenon won at hand; the State was surfeited with 
conquest, but it irn lunger prafttced generals superior to thc 
rest of mankind mid above the reach of the law, Military 
drepotfcni wofi Imrn again, this time among the rank and 
Ole: it was no longer exercised by the generals but by the 
soldiery* who claimed the right of electing their muster and 
controlling hi* actions, Roman cltfasciis, y et all of prov incial 
origin, lb*? higiunurks frit most in sympathy with leaders 
who were provincials like ttiniisrlve^ and Hn- professional 
officers wlu> enjoyed their confidence wen- thein&rh vs citizens 
of no long tending in Hu Empire, Thus Africans* Syrians 
and lUyrians came to be seated on the throne, and with them 
was introduced a very adult crated form of Roman culture; 
even without the edict of Caraeallu, the army would very 
sootl have dev (lupcii this kind of hybridknu 

Scptimiiw Severn* (109*311) was an African emperor and 
remained an African nil tiLs life/ 11- retained tin iuduiuit- 
able energy and indexible si it n ness of lit* origin; yet, if In 
lidNuiml much for himself amt his family-—and the worst 
consequence of this wrap the bun mission *if the Principals 
to his sons—Rome benefited by hb endeavours, No doubt 
the real motive id his expedition against the Itathhmv* was 
a desire to take vengeance on them for their support of Ids 
rival Niger: but by his triumphal progress and I he capture 
of Sdeueta, Babylon and Oesiphon for the llurd time, he 
constrained the Arsadds to accept a better solution of the 
eastern frontitr problem than the one which hud been adopted 
hitherto* Annexing Upper Mesopotamia, formerly a mere 
vassal us far a* the line of thtr Aborras, he procured 

for the Empire in the regions of the Tigris and Euphrates 
a reasonable frontier by mutual agreement^ which, except 

1 M. PMnaiier, The Life ani&tign uj ike Kmpttcr /,<j« iiu StpUm%m 
Srprrtti, Oxford, ISOS; ItlLv, 3CLVH,, ite P col* UM4J n NC tj. 
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for a few minor adjustments, remained unchanged fur four 
centuries.' 


We roust now distinguish the lasting innovations from the 
traiiMi-ni phases, created by anarchy, invasion anil nil the 
othiT events of the melancholy third century* a period about 
which our information is extremely directive, and drawn from 
very few sources, in which criticism is constantly detecting 
interpolation*,* At any rate they give a coned general 
impression, showing ns the provinces left forsaken and 
obliged to defend themselves against brigandage and the 
pressure of the barbarians which was everywhere felt, on the 
Rhine, the Danube and the Euphrates, in such general 
negligence there was great temptation for a professknat 
soldier who had reached tin- highest commands to profit by 
his prestige and usurp the supreme authority. Mom thug 
one yielded to it; hut. many others were made Ciesars by 
force, threatened with death if tht?v refused, mul convinced 
by precedent that the cud of their reign would hr, idler a 
brief respite, cither assassination or an inglorious death in 
fratricidal conflict. Aiming them were semi-bur bar in ns, un¬ 
cultured men with equivocal pasts hut full of mettle, who, 
all hough ns little I,ittin» as could be, wen? nevertheless 
impressed by the majesty of Rome and zealous to fight for her * 

1 hi? tests <nid other documents bear witness to iunumer* 
ah|r attacks repelled, or ended, after futile slaughter, by the 
exhaustion of both sides. Vast territories changed hands 
ognin and ngnin. We should marvel that complete disrup¬ 
tion anil general collapse were not tin results, if wc did not 
remember that, after all, it W3S the Roman contingent* 
among the combatants that showed the least indiscipline 
mid the must military .kill. Btsides, there was even more 
annrehy among the enemies id the Empire. 

And ytt there «'»i one exception. If in central Europe, 
in Luledrmia, nr south of the Atlas range there wo* no great 
* lxxxi, a. s-m, 

r ,V' ^ &twin *nr riiiHifire .-lugufte, rati?, huh* 

b- H uiUM.y XXV, C 3 UI 1 JPBfl}, p. llH-lftS. ^ ’ 1 

.j.." P- e f * fl J- fto the ** Lhirly tyrant*,*' El p r ln 

AftJ».widha^gO» lirr Uipngcr Akadtmie, XXYll p. I?0.£22. 
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disciplined State cajuiblc of nrgiuiiring its attacks, in the Enxt, 
»1 the end of the reign of Alexander Severn*, 1 something of 
oapitu! huportflnee tmmd j the advent (between 22? and 
of the Sussimid dtuosty. This immediately gave more 

.iwistcncy mui vigour to the always incoherent action of the 

Parthian*. The help of the king of Armenia, on old partisan 
of the dethroned Arsudd ruler, enabled Alexander to resist 
the first assail) 1 and conclude an agreement of which little 
is known, though it could only he provisional, Others were 
k-as fortunate; Philip signed a disgraceful treaty and. Inter, 
Valerian was taken captive, the victim of a treacherous 
ambuscade. 

At this point of time ( 260 ), the Roman State really lost 
its unity. There was a itomiin Empire of the Gauls,- com¬ 
prising also Britain and Spain, and its Caesar, Pustulous, 
was a remarkable ruler, able to maintain Liu- barrier of the 
Hhine against (lit- Germans and the Pranks, whose name 
»ow appears in history: but his task was relatively easy and 
Ida frontier narrow compared with that which hud to be 
maintained by the other emperor, who was master of all the 
rest of Europe and of Africa, 

Thr hitter, Galileans, who is calumniated by the Historia 
Augusta,* could not hold every point simultaneously. Before 
him, Darius had stemmed the first inundation of the Goths , 1 
hut he hntl died in harness, and the flood subsequently 
assumed waster proportions. GaUienus tried to negotiate 
with some barbarian kings, among others with the king of 
the Marcomarmi, but be did not succeed in saving Ujitia. 
This advanced position had been very valuable so long as 
there was a prospect of forestalling invasion, hut it was 
Miertfici'd on the day when the humbler policy of entrench¬ 
ment behind a barrier mis adopted, for then nothing equalled 
the harrier of the Danube, 

In the Host Gullicuus felt himself reduced to complete 
impotence; 0 the Persian king Sapor hod crossed the Euphrates 

1 LUX p. t20 el .'r j,« ii. CnJlrguH, Fmprti&t milii irt e mor it ifi Alrs- 
ramin/ Stucro, I’nrtov*, ; A, Jaulr, flttvUi critiques tttt in eie tt 
It tvgne Je S^crr-AI'/auttre. furls, IMS, p. 70-85. 

1 Sec below, Tin; Gaols. 

* U IfoltlO, XXXT, CX111 (IMS). J>. M2. 

* Sell' h nfdd. XL VO, S 14 .pl. Ill, col. 79T-81S, 

1 XXXV, CX111 (Ml*), p. ZW ei «?. 
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Mud invaded lapjmdocia and Cilicia. Chance fortmftt^Sy 
supplird n useful auxiliary in the person of Udfiiinthus, 
etlmimdi orPMmyra; mid, far from discouraging his iimbi Hf>ns, 
OoHimti* appointed fiim ^ > or ecniitiutiider-iR-thief for Asia, 
ndckgalcbf the Empire* In principle hr merely r. comititutid 
me of thok great imperia that hud been created teiur three 
centuries before, 1 No doubt the Arab simply reganUd ii mm 
an opening in thf gaum and intended to serve his own ends, 
bid an rjfllrdui appointment could not fail to assist his plans. 
Defeated und lending imfiooffi booty behind him, Sapor 
precipitately rcxsro&setl i he Euphru! es + while Odeimf bus* 
following him hard, advanced as far us CU-siplioji. 

Thera the king of I’nlmyra died by an iMBftAshr& luind, 
having very dirt orbed conditions behind him. Hi* non 
Ynhidhllms and bis widow Zcnnhhi demanded the renewal 
of the jireviiuss agreements. GaHkimvi refused und wus about 
til hurl ft gainst them the farces that he pretended tf< lead 
against Persia, when he was recalled hy the inViuMQn* of 
Eumjjx Suon afterwards a conspiracy of his lieutenants* 
more than (me of whom was destined to succeed him, put 
an end to bis skilful diplomacy hy murder (2X18). 

The Illyrian oiipe^, who then Mlmei-d in Hijecessiuii 
1368*285hear Mines which bbtnry bu relegated to it sort 
of twilight of renown. They were very much better titan 
the reputation Llicy have burnt- until quite recently, far 
ittienfum has 1 1 if* lung been concentrated on their obvious 
faults. With the exception of Probus, they were coarse and 
uncultured men* who coolly participated in conspiracy and 
murder; they were luirhirhui* too hi more limn one sense 
nf the word; hul what exulted them wns their imliunitnide 
■ piergy, their military gmmj«, their min sting activity, llseir 
stubborn uiul almost fanatical cunaecinu^TiLSs of the grandeur 
oF Sonic and tin dignity of tin Empire, In their very short 
reigns til from two to dx years they [jorfnrmed tudoTiixliii'ig 
featM, end tfcfe work of thcr great etuptfrm who liad colonized 
and equipped the Dmiubmn regions was brilliantly justified 
by the nppeiErunCi: at the appointed time of I hcflc puissant 
personalities^ 

Claudius II (2118-270) drove back the Alnmiiimi from 

1 A. Ii, Book, dfmrwam tlittorkul IMv, XXIV riU|8-UU®h 

pi JL If if J 1 i: . 
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northern Italy and earned his title of 11 Gothicby his 
brilliant victory at XaisniK (Nisch). Aurt-tiun (tfl!D-275) 
carried on bib work in Ihr name quarter. In order to gain 
time, be granted to tin. successors or Odemdhu* whal GaUumus 
bad refused thcinj but, u$ soon in bb bunds ivcre fret'. In 
remorselessly treated as enemies those he hml formally 
appointed his delegate who, cm the strength of their title, 
occupied mmu l tftiifeotiflly Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt, In 
a short space of time lie overcame Ulan, abolished this 
ephemeral empire of the Orient.* and finally suppressed the 
bust fd the GolUc C«sars. 

Pm bus 1270-283) above nil aceampUsbed prodigies. H« 

appeared on every Frontier, frWn Gaul to Egypt, from Iberia 
to Armenia. A word From him was sufficient to terrify the 
Sassanid king. More remarkable still,considering the period 
hi which hi lived, he did not confine himself to repelling 
attacks, hut assumed the offensive, meditated un extend un 
„f the- Empire in Germany, built a last advanced wall in I his 
region, wrung recruits from the defeated tribes and distributed 
them among his armies, transported barbarians to other 
lands in order to tame them mid break up their solidarity, 
compelled his soldiers— and this was what ruined him—to 
resume ns in former day* their peocofcd a vocations in the 
interval between two campaigns, to plant vines, drum nmulKH 
ond clear waste lauds. 

Gurus (2S2‘:;S3| also hod plans of conquest find invaded 
the whole of Mesopotamia, but he disappeared mysteriously. 
Our meagre source > are not in agreement us regards the 
promt nature of the relations with Persia during this period. 

Never, in short, did the Run mu armies display greater 
activity; hut political and social deni oral ration eomplkaUd 
their task and prevented their wncccss. On the whole, they 
were responsible for this negation or doubtful tenure of 
authority. Home’s destiny moved in o vicious circle: the* 
military element., retaining its vigour, claimed to dominate 
the civil power and Assign it to persons of its own choice; 
but, for want of agreement, the Empire Iwing too huge, 
many different choices wen? made. and the legions were 
exhausted HimiiltaliniUsly itt (lotwdic broils And foreign 
warfare. 

1 L. Homo, lit Claudia Gutkico. Lot- Tar., IftOS. 

: C23OT, i>,S4-IU. 
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Till ftp disjislreus renditions were to pfrsist for n century, 
anil in Hit' leiip* run the plan of dividing the Empire. con¬ 
ceived hy Diuclctinrj, was only to iniTfasc the anoieJiy, At 
tirftt sight il vmied a reasonable conception; but, from the 
moment IhnI n fundamental mle of surccsdua, recognised 
1)3 public opinion, ceased to exist, the tumult nary election 
uf a ruler in any purl, of Hie Empire Unit its revolutionary and 
separatist appearance and became dimply a new application 
of an c'.talilislKsl system. The siiUlivisitm of the ptovinco* 
nan only a partial prut ret it in against this danger; in anj* cast- 
war favoured the great military commands. 

Wc must not forget, however, that miicing the chosen 
ruh more than one opposed partition. From Diocletian 
te 1 hendnsius there wns to be u I most continuous strife between 
the two tendenrif's of unification and division; mid, according 
**' f, i r ‘ umstances, we sli&U sec one, two, three or four rulers 
fovea led * given, moment with the imperial dignity. The 
man who has restored unity in his own inter, si by force of 
arms will divide the Empire among his sons, the most daring 
r-f whom will think of nothing hut a return to the unity of 
||£ father’s lime. This intermixture of Augusti and Cason, 
of turn appointed at Rome or tutnuttuaiily elected in some 
(Lsiiml province, renders the history of the fourth century 
extremelycom pi tented, nod (jus provided SO much material for 
historians- that among other subjects our own have been 
comparatively overshadowed — namely. the protection of the 

frontier*, the repulse of the Imrhariaus, ami the dillkidties 
Witli IVrsin, 


In the East the question of the Fcnfoj, frontier wns always 
, ruck of offence, J T>uriii K the reign of Diocletian, 4 the 
ArmcnuiJi throne was occupied by Tiridntt*. who hod spent 

T1,t n, w Sassunld. Xwses (eire. 
" J ' ^ 1 :r ; 11U ^ tn dri;vt lirm usit and mvack his kine- 

dnm; whcmupoii Diocletian entrusted the task of avenging 
tiyj, uiivuit to the Omit Galerius, who was at first defeated, 
juI subsequently won the great victory' i.f Nisi bis. This 
gave the Romans acknowledged possession of Northern 
.McAopubiniia and of the live reghue* Tr<in*tigrih>,Ht*to which 


! pbjKtn. v. p. 5U1-5HS. f CXXXIV. p. lOT iao 

* p. IS2 tim . 
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a special status was given * they Wumc hi \t were Roman 
u ftstmpif’s/ 1 keeping t heir own dynasties anil icmuirang 
attached to Armenia* but us vuajs&k of Rome; while, tv* 
regards the rest of the kingdom, the Empire only retained 
it^genemt right of investiture. 

In i am did the kings of Intit endeavour to withdraw this 
coucesriofl and recover Osrhoeue; ILr. stole of ufkirs remained 
unchanged fur mur than sixty years. Finally. towards list 
end of the reign of C<m<vtanlius. Sapor If raijaiiird hostilities, 
and the task of barring his way fell to Julian. 1 With a 
picked force ho o&ttu more traversed the whole of Syria as 
far ns Ufr-siphnni a military plrasurv-trip* u* it might la: 
called. which determined nothing. He crossed the Tigris 
only to find the country ravaged by Sapor V orders* where - 
upon* misled by treason, lit wus beginning a wcflrimcretreat 
when, in a skir mish t he received a javelin wound which 
prov«I fatal. 

The army at once proclaimed .loviair-Hn deplorable 
choice* This wretched leader shamefully ureepted Sapor's 
conditions surrendered most of the genks beyond tin Tigris, 
itnd even m this side of it u whole district which included 
Niftibis f the scene of hi$ (m^ecessur^ exploits and si great 
Human arsenal far two centuries. Thus the two adversaries 
practically returned to the boundaries itrawn by Septimiu* 
Severus, since, in this elusive land of Hcsopotamk^ they 
could do nothing hut slaughter each other without securing 
definite results, Finally, Jovian renounced a phuntaxmni 
suzerainty over tlic Armenian kings, 

VnhuiH made futile plots to recover it® Theododu* alone 
arrived at an undewtanding with Persia about tlm division 
of the country, In the Roman part of it. which was of little 
important^ notextr nding beyond t he sounds of the Euphrates 
and the estuary of the Acampsis (Chonik), straps of doubtful 
authority held sway under a ntmts Armenia. while in iV-rsion 
Armenia hnff & century was spent in getting rid of n few 
shadowy kings. The solution was an inglorious one for 
Borne, knit it saved what was cs&rnlkL The danger was 
greater elsewhere. 

* (JLXXm p. m rl LlL III: CCh IV, rhap. XX, 

1 CCL TV, rliiUN X: XLVU. IX. cut UXW-Wll. 

" LHIh p. I&Vrt if^K 
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We should be wrong in supposing that there was already 
disaffection among the !tj habitants of the provinces, Th* j 
peasant msam-otion bi (.aid which getf* by tin- name uf the 
revolt of the Hagnurto only one the iiituiifesltdiiihs 
of Mini brigandage whirl*, in the fourth century, remained 
mic of the Empire 1 * jilufues. But oti the frontier* I hr 
harhftHans, i ndwihfi urd by t heir previmih twtusitory *ut'- 
ecshc*. inet s sa n t ly re newerS t h r ir cittern p l v 1 I hr at * n t k i r s g 
forces were more numerous and their pressure was felt at 
many more points stmulUbuKaisj^. In vain had Gal Menus 
reserved all the higher ranks for professional soldiers, for 
by so doini: he hntl made more dangerous any ad venturer 
tv |id knew how to win the favour of his troops In vain luul 
IlitKilrtiAu increased tin- strength uf the units and given llirni 
greater mobility: 1 he quality of the recruits deteriorated every 
day, anti the army was hemming denationalized by the in- 
creasing enlist word of barbarian mercenaries* We shall not 
record the interminable series of violations of the limts* 
Ofpeeially after Carious had entirely abandoned the position* 
on the right bank uf the Rhine* 

Sot that alt the titers haul given up the policy of vigor¬ 
ous defence i>r of r« prbiib on enemy territory. Maximum, 
Valent imim I, VuIniK and Julian conducted campaigns of 
devastation in Qtramny; but these did not terrorize I In 
hai-lmrian, and caused ljtth- damage to his lands, which were 
?ilightiy or poorly cultivated* Very different were the suffer¬ 
ings of the provincial* when he came to ravage the more 
civilised countries of the Empire, whore the towns alune 
remained generally safe Ijebind Lhe shelter of their strong 
Walls, Attempt were uimh to rcMrstld.il Ish >inir udvmici cj 
posit ions, but great difficult} was experienced in defending 
thcm h Reeonstnietion erf the fortresses to the left of the Rhine 
atid «tt the right bank af the Danube,, and the building of 
complrjiK'iitaiy rtninghtilds to support them, sufficed to 
maintain Hit harrier at intervals; but inffiriftbly an advance 
rh mmsc broke through it, and sometimes the horde pene¬ 
trated more than a hundred miles beyond it before turning 
back after great slaughter* 

I here came n day when, al least on the Danube, it seemed 


1 CXXXIV, p. 221. 

1 CXSXIV, p. 235 tt 
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more expedient to make the Goths n free gift of Hie territory 
they find long been seeking. Their establishment in Mo-ssn 
was Hit firsft trial of a, method width was to lie employed 
n g H itt elsewhere, especially in liauL MV know ".hut the 
roii&t^jnenees ww, Tin Roman Empire of the West still 
survived’—in name—while its provinces were gttdimlly 
replntt'd by barbarian kingdoms, to which another volume 
in this scries will lie devoted. 










PART 11 


THE MACHINERY OF PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENT 

CHAPTER t 

MEANS OF DEFENCE 
1 

Trr Ahmv 

By i lie date at which we begin our history of the Roman 
World I be organization of the Army 1 had already undergone 
important tnudifk-ntiiuis. und others were introduced on 
several occasions before the toll of the Empire. Not to go 
outside our chronological limits, we shrill content i«im Ives 
with recalling in a few words the chief characteristics of the 
primitive army. 

That which, according to tradition, king Son ins Tullius 
created was nothing elst: than civil society placet] in time 
of need on a war footing. As u general principle, all citizens 
from seventeen to sixty years of age were enrolled in it; but 
in virtue of a distinct:ion between juntora and seniors, the 
older men formed only a sort of reserve which was usually 
exempted from service in the Add. The system of centuries,* 
which was essentially military, reveals the idea of graduating 
obligations according to wealth, that is to say practically 
at curding to birth. The richest citterns composed the picked 
troop of cavalry which was revised every five years by the 
censors; indeed, equestrian service involved very heavy 
expenses, which were only diminished by the grant or a first 
indemnity on the purchase of the horse and a second, paid 
annually, to reduce the cost of it* maintenance. This or¬ 
ganization was not unlike that of the Macedonian army, 
whose order of bottle, in phalanx fumiation, was also that 
of the Jirst He pul plii'jiu army, llunigb less homogeneous and 
compact, 

■ t.ji'ijfiuun. xlvh, vi, rat. istiu ri t'cg, 

1 Cf. L. How, U* /HiiifiiiiniM mwiednrj, rte. 
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This arc’lmic army owed its first successes* w!Jch however 
yc/c not umnmgletl with reverses* to its civic spin! and the 
imtimml wilt inti r in with which it was inspired. But it proved 
imidrqnuti? against very numerous forces* fitieb ms the HuIJic 
bands, nr troops jw>*mcssed of an approve technical equip¬ 
ment. like those of Pyrrhus. 

Originally there was n single legiv 1 [n word meaning 
M levy ,J h hut when the number of soldiers was iiurcased, 
several! were constituted* moreover, important change had 
lilready been introduced* of which C'aniillus was the author 
nr at least the initial nr. In the middle of tin* second century 
ike,* Hie ffUftUig-poipt of this book, it wan sUU the army of 
CamiTtw Hint operated wherever Horne was engaged hi 
offensive or defensive warfare, It vras no tourer h wild 
block oh m earlier days, but had \*xi n rendered much mure 
mobile. Its smallest subdivision was the mimijrttJtt*, and Hie 
mottfjmft were arraxigtal in tht form of a qumeuns; on the held 
of battle, with intervals between them which facilitated their 
muiifXTivrftf- Moreover, the place of each soldier to the fight 
was no lunger determined by Ids Wealth but hy his age; the 
yottiigCil were rti I he First Jim and the eldest in Lhe third. 
One cnrih^rqu< jut <jf Litis. \\n# the introduction of [«*>% which 
was ulhJi given to the cavalry. 

Thu ninny wars of the time required tunny men; ever)" 
year four legions were raised, each containing a* many m 
fUWHi men, nhri t hose of the previous years could rarely he 
disbanded. Moreover* the eon tin gents were increased in 
number bv those which the allies furnished, and they iocbdd 

m 4* 

a considerable: proportion of cavalry, gem-rally massed on 
l Ur wings, 

NutwitlL%taisiliiig the reforms of the third century and the 
lowering of the minimum census for admission to Hit army, 
it wjiE- for t% lung time thi middle class that provided t.hr 
State with the majority of it* kgkiimriw. The day came 
when U wm much reduced in number hy the losses it had 
suffered, and so impoverished hy leaving its land unculti¬ 
vated, that nil distinction of census had to be abandoned: 
Marius enrolled the poor* the 14 proletariat '* who could only 
claim to have given tons to their country. Henceforth there 

' Kubn^nhrk. Legit* funder the Hr public), XZ*VHh XII i cob itflfl- 
Vtlti- 
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was ho more distinction between tin: llvrce lines of bailie; 
a!! i\iTt armed alike, mid tin* nuntipnlut was replaced by 
tin- cohort, ft tenth part, of t he legion. 

The lost century thr Hcpiblie jirepam! tilt way for the 
innovations of Augustus. 1 Already for many years each 
e it belt had been requited by hv to serve a fixed number of 
campaigns, hut in fuel. I he number hftd not been completed, 
least of nil consecutively. From the lime uf Marins, the 
pour men admitted to the army asked for tmilling better 
than to stay there, in order to benefit hy Hie pay; and there 
they staved generally fur sixteen consecutive yearn, of even 
longer in the case of the veterans. Thu annual levy practically 
censed, urn! the legions began to he numbered consecutively. 
Finally, the category of allies disappeared and was rcplpoed 
by i hat of auxiliaries, furnished as a wrt of tribute by vassal 
sovereigns or subject peoples. 

Tin- evolution was mm [deled during the reign of Augustus, 
Bence forward there wslv really u standing many- —tlic men 
expected tin discharge; and this army was also a professional 
one. It whs recruited by voluntary enlistment for a period 
01 at least twenty years in the legion, t-ivcjityHftvc in the 
auxiliary corps; and recruits were attracted above all by the 
pay, which bad already l*ten introduced by Cm iwII iH but 
was raised more than once under the Empire, when free 
rations also were added, To this essential benefit was. 
annexed a share in the spoils, ami later the timatirum, a 
largess which recalls the dOHS dr jat/Mas av&nettunl of the 
French kings. Of count' the soldier was no longer required 
to clothe or arm Imnvli. At the termination or Uk service 
hi received a bonus either in monct nr in kind, by llu- 
grunt of an allotment of land in one "I the colonir*. 
f’iiniUy—and this wan no small advantage—the foreigner 
became a Hoimm citizen, from the day on, which he joined 
the legion, or from his discharge, if he had served as an 
auxiliary. 

The prohibition of marriage would perhaps have hindered 
recruiting if the military authorities had not tolerated, apart 
from chance liauanr, a Form of legal union inferior to those 
or Bo man law, and this tolerance even assumed an official 
character from tlir turn of Septimiiia Sevcrus, at any rate 

1 llittediug, frfljio {under the Empire;, XLVU. Nil, cal. lZll-lUlii. 
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in respect of the legionaries. As for the auxiliaries, I hi- same 
certificate of discharge which conferred Homan citizenship 
upon them conferred it also open their consorts. 

Discipline, which hod long been strict, grew slacker after 
the Antonines, when expedilions become incessant and yielded 
neither glory nor spool. Previously the life of the soldier 
hull been on the whole n liard one. In the interval* of peace, 
not only did the troops observe the methods of training tlmt 
have Ut n practised at all times, gymnastic exercises, march¬ 
ing and running, lutmlling of arms 1 —and frequent inspections, 
*mi:Ii as wen: held by the emperors themselves, discouraged 
sltw-kness—but they were compelled to do work that is rarely 
required nr them today, or is reserved for the so-called 
engineering nvcltmi. All the soldiers took part in tin? con¬ 
struction -ii the cnmp% the frontier fortifications, ami the 
Tintdss; and, besides this, military labour supplied the place 
1 1[ civilian* in various ruteiprbies thitl did not concern the 
arjny nt all: it was used very often to erect public buildings, 
even temple*, to build bridges nod aqueducts, to dig ennuis, 
to work mines and quarries. Thus the Roman army ron- 
tttatod of men who wire at once enduring, versatile nod 
pi, .1 ^vtd uf -i remarkable variety of qualifications; and for 
ccnluric* this sn liked lu coin pen sate for the Jjiudi'ijuacy of 
their uiuhIht. 

We shall nut apeak of the I’ra-toriims, the emperor's 
bodyguard, some in Rome mid some in the rest of Italy, or 
of the city cohorts, which were merely charged with the task 
of policing the capital. There remain the legions and (hr 
auxiliaries. 

Tin legion, whose number under Augustus was theoreti¬ 
cally men, iitchidjiqr 120 horsemen, I hough m Limes 

of great peril it was often much smaller, was pre-eminently 
mi infantry body micro bar rmsMid by any cumbersome train. 
Min i ilii* baggage-waggons formed n distinct division uf the 
army. Kuril legion had a number, and I he same mini tier 
might he bnrue by inure tlum one legion, in which erase » 
qualifying epithet distinguished them from one another; thus 
there were three legions culled tertin iAugutta, Cymtitiuh 
GaUtca), Tins epithet recoiled the place where they had 

* t'uT tin? armour uf Urn tcglonun at 1 fir iliRcnnt [ienod« .<‘c I’anl 
Cuukiio. l ‘ > .trtiif* nmutiaur, I'ark, load. 
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Ixqt originally recruited or flic province in which they had 
first seen activeservice-. 1 

The Fritirtpiile owed its establishment to vast assemblages 
of troops, the soldiers of the civil war. When pence was 
restored and he had only to take account of operations outside 
the Empire, Augustus limited lm uself fur (he sake of economy 
to 20 legions (a little more than 100,000 men), o number 
which was gnu In ally increased by subsequent changes to 
a maximum of ;ul under Septimitis Severn*. They were 
distributed aiming the unpmiti provfijNS but were moved 
when n serious danger called for reinforcement at any 
particular point. 

It is much more difficult to arrive at an idea of the total 
strength of the auxiliary corps,*which were separated into 
two classes: infantry cohorts of 300 or 1,000 men, according 
to circumstances, with tihi of cavalry analogous in mini her, 
and mixed corps, tobjrtf* Gqtiittittx, in which about a quarter 
of the men were mounted, Each of these units also lHire 
a number, the name of h people, and generally a distinguish¬ 
ing epithet. Various indications suggest that their total 
number of recruits was not very different fours that of tin? 
legionaxy cantingent. 

As regards tile stuff, iL was a long time before the imperial 
government put an end to the duality of origin wliieh tinted 
from n very reunite ] irtiod. The jtfiaciple hud early been 
established that the dvil power should take precedence of 
the military; therefore the superior officers of the legion, the 
six tribunes who took command of it in turn, wen- not pro¬ 
fessional soldiers but quite young men of good family Infong- 
ing to the senatorial or equestrian order, who thus Ix-'gun 
their political career* the tribunes and prefects of the auxiliary 
corps were supplied in the same way. Each legion preserved 
its nutouomv, but a certain number of oujnfirt were attached 
to it, imd this whok j . body, which was something like a division 
in uur modern unities, hud ut its head n tegatm ktgimix who 
was nlvmy* drawn from the aeimtorijU "Tder, On Lhr other 
hand lhr Eidt&ltem officers, Hum mitiiricm in the infantry nod 

1 A tintAlOgiifj of the rrfprc tires to each Ictjfcui tfipftriitaly Ibid Imvr 
Iwmti iJforoYprwl np to the year iiriJ is givrn by Kitted in#* XXVII, 
XII, tuL 

* If. G. L. Iheranan. Thr AmHin of the Itfnjum Army* Oxfonl* 
ltU4. 
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till! decnrimi ill the cavalry, the farmercommanrtiriga tenbiry 
,,r rv , n the ii'huli cohort, ir he was in command of the Hr.M 
century, ww profradonal soldiers, former J*MPW* or 

J Promotion mi governed by very strict and complicated 
regulations which need not lie described in detaU toe. *««e 
were «.ixtv stages in the hierarchy, but men td mar 
tin several steps fit a time. Regard was not had nio^ to 
merit, but since it was desired, at any rate in tin curly days 
of 1 lie Empire, to preserve the Roman character of the army, 
core was tiikru to promote only cilizcns by birth, or ** the 
wnrM Indians, natives of the very old mimidpw of the West. 
In thr- courv of time this condition became more cosy |o 
fulfil: but, OU tin other hand, tht military qualities of the 
higher officer* were found to 1 m- more and more inadequate, 
CHjK-eially among t hose of the senatorial class, so i hut tin re 
was a tendency to prefer the equestrian order Srptiioios 
Severn* created prafreittra' Ugi&ntx in its favour and oven 
to promote centurions to the positions previously OKtip 1 
by knights. Invasion of the higher ranks by provincials was 
niittirrillv the? result- 

Inasmuch hr it partly rjqtlaiuR the revolutionary move¬ 
ments of certain governors, by which the Empire was tem¬ 
porarily divided, we have- already had ore-ashm to remark tbc- 
ehangc in the system of recruitment which begun to show 
ii' itf under the last CaaflTs of Use Jniiim jA-ttar; the legions 
tetnUi) mure and more to fill their pops hy taking conscripts 
on I he spot. Since the provinces had accepted Roman mle, 
it seemed not mn 1 ( *i son able to unite t(it; sons of tie ’t® 11 
country, instead of forcing them to live on garrison duty in 
very different hinds from Ihut of their birth, where the climate 
^,vs either too hot or too cold. and even to entrust them with 
the defence of their native W0, in which they «cnui-d p*r* 
ti- ulurly interested. To Italy, where the military spirit Had 
enf irtly disappeared, this system wns mnppln able; but from 
lbs time of Hadrian the various frontier armies presented u 
'‘local” appearance, nml ibis epithet acquired a more- and 
more restricted meaning. since a large number of the latest 
recruits were sons of the soldiers themselves, bom in the 
tu-igldHiiirhood of the camp where their fathers had long 
served, Htid Adopting in their turn the same mode of life. 
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Tills would have been nil lot lit good if it bad not gradually' 
given rise lo a form of locul put.riot ism* hiui* alum all, if 
tin' quality of the soldiers !«wl been approximately the samt 
in tin* various provinces; but the ease wns fur otherwise: 
f|i>- oriental rcrniih gave nothing but dissstisfuttiwji wlien 
hard lighting became necessary from tune to time on the 
eastern frontier. It it true that I his gruvi defect was palliated 
|tv thr general distribution of the troops, hut not to a sulli- 
«icnt extent* for those stationed in Italy and Spain, especially 
from i he second century onwards, merely constituted a 
reserve urm\ of touch reduced strength, and then it fi r_ 
qiivtiUv became necessary to transfer, not entire units, hut 
v?jtiUtitiot\e3 or detachments from another front that was 
Jew* endangered. This wan n cause of delay m replying to 
the riiejuv's offensive and sometimes of discord between 
regiments* Hint wile unaccustomed to serve side by side; 
moreover, the watchful enemy gained coinage when hr saw 
the line before him parti ally undefended. 

We Inf.k space to describe tin: various units which mode 
up us uumy Independent armies us there were frontiers to 
protect* Their strength often varied, and more Hum one 
h'gjuii <■ hangl'd it 1 - station. In t he first century of t he I'lmptife 
the army of the Itliinc 1 was tin most important, comprising 
as many os 100,000 nu-n. who W« reduced by one half as 
soon a'* the works of fortUkutiuii had been completed, 
fcxprrienee hud dunut |Ti«1 the Germanic peoples were 
among the most dangerous ncigliboHra; but, Uddet the [Hum 1 ., 
they threatened the Danube, and on n much inure extended 
front. Thus the army of the Danube' beciuw under the 
Aolonini'S the most powerful in number, though unfortunately 
jt suffered (Ilore tlum some others from lucid recruitment, 
since its eastern divisions, in Mu:sia, contained Greeks and 
.\imlti-s of poor lighting quality. The army of Asia (Syria 
mid Cappadocia),* which WHS similarly reinforced on account 
of the roust mu friction due U> the problem "f Armenia. the 
insurrections in Palestine, oiul finally the coming of the 
aggressive Sassnuids. wus the caiiM- of incrsSaiit mortifications. 
It had the incorrigible defects of orient til troops, in discipline, 
disorder, lack of cohesion; and the awjHrar* were never 

1 ClXXIV, p. I®*. * p. I1M. 

■ Ibid,, p, t07, UCXXI, |i. 70 rf 9 tt) 
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successful in this region without the befp of soldiers drown 
from cist where. Those of the army of Britain 1 were sur- 
prhiiigly numerous in vine of tile narrowness of t he Cron tier, 
so that the romanutalitm of the country must have iimi 
very d»w and the Briton* must have been kept under constant 
*ti]hT vision. Apart from the legion of the proconsular 
distrirt —an exception in n senatorial province—Africa, In 
spiti of its large extent, could be satisfied with a very few 
iiuritift, which, from thr second century, were composed 
exclusively of men of African birth. From the same period 
Egypt hud the smallest army of thr Empire? a mobile force 
of purely local recruitment which experienced very few 
serious alarms., 

]t was nut only the valour of the Lmops. which, us wr 
have just void, was very unequal, Lhttt. prolonged thr Empire's 
existence: much wns diu to the care devoted to fortification; 
and in this eannrxioji we must emphasize the inferiority of 
the Greeks Rml t he other nations of antiquity and the origin¬ 
ality of l lie Homan science of c&stramfitutioii." 

The republican period saw the creation of the temporary 
emnp by the army in tie held. Hint marvel which so much 
impressed Pulyhiu> that hr devoted fifteen chapters to its 
dftseripfcitni.* WV need not dcserila- it ngoin after- him: a 
mite the ch lime ter find effect of its organization will he 
nullii ient. With its rampart nod ditch, on inviolable refuge 
inaugurated by religious rites—we am utmost say that no 
Homan camp was ever taken—four gates where the two 
main cross-roads ended, its night-watchmen organized like 
those '-I the city, its forum, its yuitstoriutn, its louts strh-fly 
arranged in unvarying order, this veritnbh town was u tori 
oT miniature Rome that moved with the finny. Its strength 
wax doubled by thr salutary morn] impression, that it timde, 
and. Him its to the camp, the soldier never Felt himself 
completely exiled from hU country, 

But it wns u hard task to construct one of these camp*; 
it devolved upon the soldiers themselves who ftt last grow 
weary of raising defences, with ditches and palisades, from 
which Only a momentary advantage would be derived, since 
they wire better destroyed than left to the enemy when the 

1 cxxjuv, n-iioo. « lxx vh. i, $. aso-aer. 

* VI, a? <( ttq. 
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Itpiuji moved away from Until. Under the Empire the 
soldiers took leas mid less jut crust in the temporary camp, 
preferring in their idiriuss to mn the ride of surprise. 

On the other hmni, the permanent structures—still camps 
but this time made of brick, nml more tike barracks or frontier 
fortresses—were brought to perfection and increased in 
number both on the Ixm Hilaries ami far in the interior. 
Modem piston macs containing the words cqsUI, ettfeait. 
efijtttiu or ekittre in France. and ending in pester or <kt tlt r 
in England, are genera My re mi nisi’rut of a Roman fortress. 
Their types were innumerable, 1 dej>c■nding on the general 
uattir- »d thr country and Hit particular topography of the 
fortiik-d points. Besides the big camps, attaining the din ten* 
shuns of ft tmtn and holding n strong garrison, casietia of 
inferior size sheltered a little corps, often of cavalry; while 
the still smaller fotrgi, whose mime rather than their true 
n:i furs: js perpetuated in the litnnau liu/g and the African 
hordj. served a\ look-out stations. Isolated towers flunk'd 
the camps or wen set at intervals between I ft-, big Motions, 
b't am only Mini marine hew? the general phut •<( tin? 
limcf,- without studying its details on the various frontiers* 
11 did nut exist before t he Empire and it served a twofold 
purpose: to check a L tempts at contra band trading, and to 
provide n ssunr of observation when- the prelim hurry resistance 
of the advance guard would allow time for the troops front 
the interior, who were immediately notified uf the danger, 
to reach t hr scene of action. , Wc must not picture to oilrsdves 
a continuous barrier like the wall of China; in some provinces 
at any rote l he linui> seems to have been a purely ideal line, 
or else represented by a road, « long circuit linking the 
fortress** together. Sudi was the Case (n Syria and Arabia, 
and in the various African provinces/ inchidiug Egypt. A 
continuous line with intrenehmente, ditch, wall or palissnde, 
was found if! thru- plnccs only: cos the frontier of Britain, 
on the curved sector between the Rhine ami Hie iJimulx.', 


1 XLHl.-oi. f'mtfrti. .<■*- tJie rT-l<tr;itj<in .if Hu I'amp ui SuhIIuhtj: 
Jfirohi. flumrrtrnsti'tl StmtfntT*, Hofnbugg^ SHUT. 

1 CU01I. V, |j. rfu-u>i; It. i .ijfimt, ELOk art Lintn: CXX3OT. 
p. 203 rf FrtfiML'tii*, XLVU, XIII, cola 572 ^. 

: Soc furiiit;r be taw ^ Bm taix t The i;alu, The DiMmtAK Vtio- 
rmcM. 

* Id Africa. hi iwr\ tr, i l( Ica-it n. fiMSutum .nuum si in 1 he 
century. Jfwe Ulijiv, l*un Jll T dmp. XIL) 
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and hi Hack.. Sometimes the (foe «a^ luridly drawn through 
unitihabihd desert*. as for instance when thefrgio Ill AugWtiu 
n j (nr ni tin- beginning of l In: second century of our era to 
establish Kite If at Lambic, where its camp- dearly recog- 
nixiiltlc today, still lo pt to lh<- model of the old mpublictm 
crmiiti, MVe tha t M-lid walls took the plftCC of earthwork.*; 
or heap* of rubble. 

'J’Im zone o the times whs a military area In the full scow 
of tlie words all the resources of the country within it were 
at i be disposal of the army. Hut., further, every legionary 
esmp might become the centre of a district ofilrially classed 
ns its dqicjuleucy. where the commend found firewood and 
timber, ns well ns puatuntgi for the horses ami beast* of 
bur.irii. There tin lea ate might asdgn smite square feel to 
tiic trailers who nfi always attracted by ji gurri^JU. At first 
they lived ill iiiiiviis tents or w>*idclt huts tamalw', lufama <, 
but finally they built small stone cottage, which funned tin 
nucleus of a new t own . Then full owed the grant of allotments 
tu veterans in the arable purl*, so that the army wa* an 
iJdtmucly effective source of urban development aud a means 
of extending Roman eiviiizutioii. 

These were undoubted advantage*. but they were balanced 
by very serious drawback* which come iu light in the course 
«f the second century. The army was easily recruited 
lieeause it rarely tmik the mm away from tin ir native laud 
nuil b ■ mse no itffsi of pence, with a sprinkling of civilians 
in it. wow established nuinri about tht provincial garrisons. 
The advantage* of Human rule were grmliui h mote appre¬ 
ciated, while the soldier* 1 duty of defence was forgotten, amt 
the mere thought of a distant campaign became irksome. 
H<■forms wire obviously necessary. 

thill icons whs the first to take them in band. 1 lie did 
ned hesitate to detach a number of contingents from the 
Iron tier camps amt withdraw them into the interior, where, 
with the addition of some of tin* troops s-fu turned in Italy, 
they fu mi id a reserve army for use in < merge ncie-s, which 
could be moved without risk of mu Huy or UP humour, b ur 
nuclei)* it had a considerably larger body of cavalry Mum 
before. With these new resources and the superior officers 
uu longer drawn from the old senatorial iLfistocmcy, which 
^ tluiuu. XXXV, 1X111 tlDldh |t. J4ts--03. 
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1, jU ] gtovti effeminate and locked all martial spirit, the 
emperor might consider himself ready to take immediate 
action whenever the Urol line was broken through; but the 
desir'd result was not completely attaint'd, since it became 
necessary to abandon Dacia and the Agri Decuinutcs, and 
keep strictly to the Rhine and Danube, 

Diocletian took energetic measure*. 1 which however wen* 
no more than an extension in the same spirit of (host' of 
Giriltaitut. He raised the strength of the contingent* to a 
much higher level: ami yet we must not judge by the number 
„f legions, 3 which was now considerable, seeing that we can 
count us 11 iimy ns 17,1. They no longer resembled the legions 
nftlie Principal c. but were of two kinds; Lhose on the frontier, 
thi least reduced in size, but broken up into various scattered 
detachments) and those in the interior, whose strength no 
longer exceeded that of the big cohorts of former day cito 
thousand mat. After a time these two categories were 
assimilated, and besides them there were still au.ri/i«; iri- 
Dm try cohorts of about 800 men, and detach matt* of cavalry 
that lift' the old name Coirr) or new ones feuarr, equites. 

Fur aiJ these formations a single title |»nwrno) 
came more and more into use, and before tong this tfcOttue 
thr uniform tactical unit far all arms, reduced in number 
to about £50 men, and cor responding to our French com¬ 
panies on the war establishment. 

The language itself most dearly reflects the liinovaLions 
already introduced by linllienus. 1 he uruiy of the interior 
comprised the comiUUmws, those who “ accompanied the 
comniand r r-m*ch ifcf, among whom were distinguished the 
palatini, rtatioued in Italy, nearest to the imperial pal ace at 
Itoinr. i lie n being stationed near j^rcat provincial residences 
and thr most important provincial towns. Constantine 
tldded the pstudoeomitateiM*. analogous to the others, a sort 
of reserve forte, hul composed entirely of foot soldiers, For 
the Pnetorian# of other days were substituted, as the emperor’s 
bodyguard, two distinct units: a corps of cavalry called 
domnitid and the protector?*, who wire composed partly of 
cavalry- and partly of infantry. To these we must add the 

* GLUE. VI. p.306-383seen. Letup. U; , . 

i Kuhuxtick, i>gi« (under tbo Lower Empire). XL VII, Ml. n*L 
lUiinsaT. 
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Kfofor, militarized officials, and tome troop* of barbarian*, 
ctiliihd fmh-titti lit gmlilrs, under the comiiiatnl of their 
fellow count main, Thus the barbarian gained u place even 
i>i ! in- special reserve. He encroached still more upon the 
territorial formations. The frontier militia. cf which two 
types wctc distingu bbed— Ihnitntui when thej lived Inside 
■ lund fmnt.ier. riparit-nses <xr ripensts when thr> occupied tin. 
hanks of a great frontier river—were charged with the duty 
of watching their inconvenient neighbours and breaking their 
flr.l attacks; hut as n matter of fact they tended rather to 
come to iui understanding with them. 

Tin* comparative strength of the two fundamental cate 
gorii.-*—tin- army nn the frontier and the army in reame— 
is not easy it> determine, in spite <*f tin Xotitia liigiitiiHutn 
(of the beginning of the lifth century}, heeuiise its nomen¬ 
clature is partly fictitious and places garrisons in territory 
no longer subject to t in Empire, 1 1 ' th< army of Diocletian 
mu hed a total twice as large as that of Augustus, many of 
its soldier* must have existed only “ on paper.'’ The prin* 
cipl‘ - of rviruitmcnt Imd loudly diuugrd, except. for Lin 
obligation to furnish men locally: so ninny per cadastral 
unit {cnprhdum}. In point of fort this obligation was 
grnendly dbeluirgcd by the payment of iniuiry and, beside 
the hereditary sen ire of the limiUmri, anot her system became 
general: the hire of conscripts, 

Vfc know that Diodefciun separated civil appointments 
in the provinces from military commands, the latter being 
exereist <J by the duel's, whose districts did not always coincide 
with those of the civil presides. The contingents, reduced 
in number ns v,/ Juavc pointed out, were commanded by 
tribnoi'H, succeasors to the centurions, who hud been aW idled, 
and the wliulc force Mu subject to the vutgixtri mi! it in . All 
these officers wt-tt professionals of provincial and, more and 
nun often, barbarian origin. Tht tpmlity of the reserve 
army was certainly improved by the reforms of the third 
to fifth centuries; but in its frontier army the Empire had 
more nnd more execrable ingredients, imposing on the other 
units a task that became constantly heavier and dually 
hopeless, 
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The Navy 1 

We hnvc ji! ready said that, under the Republic , 1 a navy 
Wits only used by the Romans ah on occasional imt.rnmcni; 
ships were quickly built, even iti very lorge numbers, for a 
given operation* After the destrUetion of Carthage, since thft 
royal fleets of the Greek world were no Ion per miy (huger, 
ltomr could regard herself ns undisputed mistress of the 
whole extent of the inland sea, and it was only the great 
mobile republic of the pirates Llmf restored activity to her 
dockyards. Yet Fumpcy, Cirxar, Antony and Octavius 
still jh'S» *-.sed Herts, though tiny w--n usually mere itisli . 
mints for civil war and hardly survived the victory of their 
orgmiiawr. As n general rule the allied cities were required 
tofurnish the nert-siurv ships, and tlu-ir crews werealignicnted 
in case of need by Rntnan citizens of the In west class, who 
were exempt from legionary service, or even by frecdmcii, 
In a word, the Romans had no taste for sen-faring, ami their 
policy down the centuries turned at destroying (be fleets of 
other peoples in order to render mu: of their own superfluous. 

Augustus was the first to break with this imprudent 
tradition of inertia; his caution delighted hi permanent iiuth 
tilt ions, and at sea as well us on hind he desired to have an 
armed force always in readiness. Hp l possessed the elements 
Of one on the morrow of Actium; his own ships, and those 
of the enemy which he had neither sunk nor allowed to escape, 
enabled him to create u licet with its base at Forum Julii 
(Frcjiiis), on the coast of Gaul, and two others w hose principal 
ports of call were Miscount and Ravenna. The fleet of 
Fr 6 jus was abuUshed after the first century, but the other 
two hud a long history; they were culled “ pnetoriftn, 1 ’ no 
doubt to emphasize their strict attachment to the emperor's 
person. fiinei the ships would escort him >m his journey» by 
water. Their task was essentially one of tme pj ag order, 
TIik fleet of Miacntim hud for its sphere tin- whole western 
Mediterranean, where the coasts of Sardinia in particular 
required attentive watching, but il tent detachments as far 
as Egypt and North Syria; tlmt of Ravenna operated m th* 

l f-ittiiger. XLV U. Il l, nol, zttijo-saui, 

• J, Kmaiayer. XXX , LVf j>, n;C-iBl. 
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Adrift! ie mul in Greek whIpr. Epigraphy suggi ' * UmL tJity 
liml some port* of rnll in common. 

The very extensive r^pouriliHittes of tli^r two fleets did 
no! prevent the formation of others. of a local character, at 
date* that are not always certain: n fleet of Uriiam operating 
in the Channel and commanding its two coasts; fleets of 
Alexandria* Prnilus, Syria and Africa, These Inst liftd only 
u limited range of action anid left tong voyages to Mic 
tB [Knetarian^/* Finally, on the gTCat river Eton tiers of Lhr 
Bhinr and Danube (we have no information jis regard* thr 
Euphrates) there were flotilla* composed no doubt of small 
flat-bottomed boats which, without constituting true weapons 
of war, imprevMsd the neighbouring Iriirharinns with it m-msc 
of Runic 1 * ever watchful [nnv^r, am! must also on ^cession 
haw: proved useful to thr State us transports, 

Umlcr the Empire the crews were n little less mixed than 
Wforv, The tiLassiarii or rlmsk* were genuine soldiers* no 
nu*TV prisoners Ml' war at eomkrniud crjuiiiml- wire Lo be 
found uniting them. After a short period, during which thr 
emperor 1 * slavt* were enrolled, they consisted of foreigner* 
who received Mir right of Roman citi*ciifthip m% their disc hiirgc 
and. from Hadrian 1 * time, the Larin right on joining the 
service. They were essentially volunteers, but there must 
have keen some sort of conscription to insure tilling the gaps 
a L nil costs. Judging from the inscriptions, I his did not 
operate everywhere, but the crews wete principally recruited 
from the Greek regions i Egypt. Syria. Ama Minor T Thrace), 
except for 11 strong contingent of Coracans, Sardinian* and 
Du I inn ti am. Normally tfiefr Iemi of service wits much longer 
tJuin Hurt of the soldier* on hind; twenty-six to Iwrnty-dgtlt 
year*, if not mare* but many of them died young, for life 
on IxaifiJ wn* hard and discipline was Limiouhridly Severe. 

The emperor was commander-in-eldcf of hia mwics as he 
wild of his legions. II is delegates the admiral* belonged to 
the equestrian order, while the subordinate officers were 
proh - Junni* a* in the army. Tht dvaxivi, like the legionaries, 
were involved, in plots against their sovereigns* took part 
in the civil wars, and helped to make or unmake emperors. 
Having n strength of at I-rast twenty thousand men and* 
above all, eon trolling the food -supply of Italy through their 
power of intercepting the corn ship*, they could Imixlly have 
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resisted tin 1 temptation, Aiul yet the imperial navy posse* 
through history almost iminitirr.fl, discharging its duties to 
the best of its ability. Like the army, it became decadent 
in the end. It is true thut Diocletian doubled it* strength 
aiul created new fleets, rm riven* and even <111 lakes; the 
Notitiu of the fifth century mentions ft considerable miiTtber 
of them, especially in the West; hut it U difficult to avoid 
the impression Mint all this was only a mirage or a piece of 
adminis t rutivc hypoerisV. 


m 

The LtOAiis 

The fanions roads 1 thut traversed the Empire in all 
directions and exacted the most diligent care f«r their muin- 
Lrminer constitute one of ttiL 1 ItuniAH government** titles to 
glory. Wr are too ready to assume, because we tack evidence 
mi the subject, that nil or almost all of thriii had to lie created 
ah initio. It is true that Greece seems to hove paid very 
little attention to land communications; she was too divided 
to realize their vital importance, and also too much addicted 
to commerce by sea. But the oriental monarchies did not 
show the same'negligence: iiillites and Persians bad made 
read* in Ash Minor which were improved and extended by 
the Successor* of Alexander, Similarly there were good 
rends in Etruscan territory and in Gaul before Ciesar’s con¬ 
quest. But there was certainly no system comparable with 
the one which liegan to fw established under the Republic, 
in Italy and Asia first of nil, and was completed during ! be 
firsi two centuries of the Principal*. 

II was mi exceedingly dose network: none of the Jiincntna 
that has been preserved gives us A complete idea of if , and 
we arc constantly discovering portions of roads that are not 
nieiitiimi d in them . 3 Moreover the roads were most con¬ 
scientiously ii i dulled/ having foil mint ions which, at any rate 
in damp countries, would compare with those of dwelling 

i Uesnier urn] Cfmpot,XLIII, art. I w.CLX ; CXX.TI, \ .f»< *t *rf.; 

cxxxnr. p. wr ti tea. See the tump at the end uf this book. 

i At. Iferokr, XXXn, XXVI llOlrt), p. S3. 

♦ txxvn, r, p. ud7. 
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houses. Never since has a commission of public ways taken 
simb u number of precautions; yet the thickness and solidity 
of Liu- umli-rlying stone-work did not prevent the surface 
fmrn wearing rapidly away through use , 1 uml this explains 
the frequent reconstruct ions to ivbifli tlit- mi It*-stones l«enr 
wit,iesa * gi'hiij their dales. But at any rate tire repair* 
needed on each occasion were not extensive, mill the Romans 
ft Jt themselves guaranteed again si subsidence or other serious 
.m id 1 fits. I liny did net lie-nutr_- <ij take the shortest line, 
in spite of steep gradient*, and their roads wens remarkably 
straight: a fact which has been accounted for* hy the medi¬ 
ocrity uriri very limited capacity of their horses. Tin indica- 
tjoiu of distances, in one or several directions, engraved on 
the mile-stones was cm invaluable aid to travellers in thinly 
populated countries. Interest in the mads tmi not confined 
to the central authority; the governors who Were responsible 
for them knew how to interest the local populations in the 
Emitter ajiii make them understand, since the cost fell on their 
should- rs, that roads served an economic as well as a military 
purpose. J 

We have not yet made out all I he details of this Homan 
system, ami we shall never be able to do so; Uul the general 
direct u.m of its main arteries is Jittic disputed, since it is 
revealed to us in our literary mid vpigrnphicul documents. 
Tlic provisional maps that we have been able to draw 3 enable 
us to make two immediate assertions; in many countries the 
system U curiously euinddwit with thal of our railways luday. 
uml, in \ hr second place, it is particularly da borate on tlu- 
frordirrs of (lie Empire and in the regions of great com¬ 
mercial activity. In certain countries, nolably Asia Minor, 
it emphasizes the ridiculous inadequacy of the modern system! 
awl in Kvrtli Africa, not long ago, a similar comparison 
w-juiil have been decidedly to the advantage of Homan 
antiquityrwe note with iwlonklmmit (hot the forlorn oasis 
of Ltfdtimua (GlnidMiica) was linked with two ports on the 
ibyan coast, hor tack of space we can only sav that <i»?v 
wgpnlratio.1 w tin the pro, I net of great guiding bl—. 
and that the main roods were truly conceived and construct* J 
aA m' i rmitiomil fiighiviiyi^ 
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CilAiTKU II 

THE flKANt IAI. SYSTEM 

VVf. need not return to <t subject that I ms hern dealt willi 
elsewhere i 1 the great Snandfil tdficcs, the a’rtirittvt and fitcui. 
and the gradual absorption of tin* former by thr latter. All 
that concerns our subject is the tests imposed tm the in- 
hu hi tents and their mode of collection. 

In this mutter the views of the ancients were diametrically 
opposed to those which arc Incoming more and more promt* 
lirnl in modern nations. They held that direct taxation was 
an insult to a fret- man and should only be resorted to in 
cases of'absolute necessity* Thus, under the Republic, only 
extraurdiuary expends, tin- soldiers pay, the various Ct»ls 
of wnr, were defied by a special lax on property, called 
fnAWunt, and this was paid back when the spoils and the 
enemy's reparations furnished the means of doing so. After 
the eom|uest of Macedonia. Roman dtizeos were finally 
exempt; so Mint for them at the time when our study begins, 
mid for all Italian* uHer the Social \Y«r {for the Tnuispadant* 
after C**ar). there was no question, except for the momentary 
extortions of the triumvirs, of any hut Indirect taxes, wed- 
“ulvVi in the widest m:niie of the word. It was from these 
that the Treasury had Song been obtaining its regular ineojue- 
lirst there was the jJorton'Mwi, : it term which covers 
transit dm:*, tollsund customs, both cm land andS'fl* Severn! 
customs districts were already in existence under the Republic, 
corresponding to the various provinces, Sicily , Asia, Spain 
und Gaul. Under the Empire t heir definition becomes much 
more accurate, thank* to the epigraphkal data, which show 
that wane of them included several provinces mid help us 
to trace a certain number of collecting stations. The rate 
of taxation was not Ihe same everywhere; most often it was 
per cent., whence the name pwirajfttaOt Customs dues 

i l,. 11..n,i, f>j* /furfffif/ffflM|N»lf%l«-»K>lll«1W*,etr. 

* Cog oat, yr.TTT, art. Portonttm. 
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wrn; levied 0]! nil article* inlendtd for CdrnnCTCc, except 
where rxetupt mu was granted for reasons of State, The 
enUt'tf inn ..I them was ut first farmed out to independent 
financier*, Then to persons who were also imperial dficfrds, 
mid progress was gradually made towards iimmilmte rol- 
I rot ion by the procurators and their Mthnrdihule.s. 

Transit dues wen paid on filtering rerfaim towns, l’hev 
w «° * Htrivileyt granted to I Kim by the State, w hether it 
tolerated tin- continuance of n system that hnd been in 
upr ration before tin conquest, or conferred them ns u reward 
fur some service rendered. 

To thr customs revenue was tidtk-d the income derived 
from rmtiirnril estntc, which increased to amomif ns oeiiijm-d 
enlarged the o $<7 publics j.. Some of it was Jet to individuals 
for Cultivation: the rest—Mils, wooded plains at 111 waste 
land—we* devoted to pasturage. When the docks left the 
valleys mid went to spend the summer tm the hilts, the tax* 
fetlwfc*’* agents Iwpt record Of them, and the word for 
l In* record. tfnpJnrir.- became the title of the tax on pasturage 
nr trmi-di that nut collected on this occasion. Thera were 
cratridcrohJc areas of ogrr scriptuarius, not only in southern 
itnty, hut in various provinces of Africa and of Asia. 

l*uh!)C estate i mi ink’d also sonic monopolies; the coal 
atul Ktrft mines U'luiigctl tn the Stjiti. All these dues together 
sufficed to maintain the public services except in times of 
crisis, fun. igT) or civil war. 

win n Oclnviiui. after having sqnrczed the Landed pro- 
pm furv of Italy, ln-camr Augustus, he did not insist on Ids 
preference for direct .-orUn hut ions; but since expenses were 
tiiuHi toetna*ed by t he creation of a standing army mid the 
payment of fixed salaries*, it was necessary to draw upon 
new sources of revenue, Ik L here fore instituted legacy 
duties to a.ix) nnd ignored tin vinkttt protests which had 
been amused by a similar project of faw and the triumvirs. 
PVnr of acting the old direct tax re-estohlished led to the 
mv. jitancc of tin f ire*rmo hrrrditatiuni* which was incident 
ou all ligacuss except those of very near relatives and of tile 
l"Mii. After Nmn nnd trojan had given a wide interpre* 
trtfM.n t« tjit-xr exemptions^ ihracidla suppressed them alto* 
Bilher and. by extending the right of citijcrnahip, rendered 
1 CXC. p. B55. * Cojjidl. XLHh net. Virtsilnit hirtvefftafium. 
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this tax of 5 per cent. h very fruitful one. Hul originally it, 
was oniv levied in Italy* Augustus aided to il ll« ccniwma 
rcruui ttiuvlfoni. » lax on salts. (Only ^ b.V nurti on. H n 
Lliuught) of which the rate TOicd several t imvs tiutu (tirwaila 
abolished it so fur as the inhabitant* of Italy were concerned. 
Filially there was also created (in 7 a.O.) a tax of 1 per wilt, 
on the miles of slaves, paid by the purchasers originally, by 
the vendors after Nero. 

All this was a mere trifle compared with the taxation 
Lmpottfil oil the provinces. 

In the find placer they Mf riot exempt from the indirect 
burdens that we have just enumerated, and the eusKEO- 
houses in the interior gravely handicapped merchandise ou 
transit by t halt 1 axes ad valorem. But, flirt her, the province* 
paid tribute,' a murk of subjection since the year lift u.c. 
Some vassal kings unit territories had paid il earlier. Often, 
after the conquest, it amounted to no more than the tax 
paid to tin Aimur musters of the country, as in the case of 
the tithe in Sicily, Sardinia and Asia. At first it was pmd 
in kind, lint afterwards, ut dates which varied in different 
countries, it was converted into a money debt, ns tjeanr 
converted it in Asia. By an intolerable abuse the inhabitants 
found themselves compelled to pay the necumuluted due* 
of several years in uilvunet: in the Sttfiu - district t it-ssins 
exacted the tithes for ten years at once and Antony those 
Air nine. In Jnd«n the Scleueids find exacted one third of 
tbc com crop; this was at first left unchanged, and then 
reduced to out quarter by Julius Osar. In some provinces 
the exact nature and amount of the tux under tin.' ltcpublic 
is not clear. 

Under tbc Empire precision was introduced ami procedure 
brought to perfection. The periodical census furnished lists 
of the living inhabitants with nu estimate of their wraith. 
M> that they could be arranged in classes and their tax could 
Ih- assessed. At first the census was quinquennial but finally, 
idler Hadrian, it was only repeated every fifteen years. The 
Imperial survey was a very great undertaking. Begun by 
Osar, it requir'd twenty-five year* of continuous bibour, 
after which tin- land-register could lie drawn up. A for- 
mi liable number of specialists devoted themselves to these 
J Ltermiiu. Vt.Ttt , iut, Tributum. 
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t'v'i.1 grvjit witrks mid to tin- correction* that wtjc constantly 
net fit,J in the second, Each proprietor hn.i to declare ids 
pTr-perty ,md estimate the value of it hiniflcff, subject to the 
supervision of the StateV Agents. Various catcgrirics of 
ond wore distinguished: fields under cultivation, pi mi tat ions 
of lines or of olives, woods and pastures. Moreover, 
musts nnd other buildings were also included in ihc list, 
together with movables, furniture, slaves, and even cash 
^nvnijfs. nil lh)N living regarded as an oxi, nsi.ju „r tin Inn,ted 
properly, since the incidence of toe tax was upon the land 
it*tlf, not upon its |kiBscssor. Even Roman citii-r ns in the 
produces were not exempt, unliisB tlieir fund imd the mt 
which assimilated it. to the exempted land of Italy, 
uio laud lax properly MKallel is only known by n few 
scattered reference*, except in the case of Egypt, where the 
papyri nlMHind in aOiniom to it. In its most ancient form 
it was a quota, generally n tithe. There won: countries, 
Asm for example, where Oasw replaced it by an assessment, 
called titpmdttim as well as iribuium: but elsewhere Hu 
ipurta seems to have been maintained, certainly in Britain 

jinr! tlu- Afrri I>ccutunto of GtmrHtiy- 

Beside the tnbutum noli Augustus, thinking of those who 
were not landed proprietors, placed the trihntum capitii . 1 «f 
wlm ls the urgaiiixiition under the Ih-mcipate is full of ob¬ 
scurities. Another tax was levied on the plebeian class in the 
Pi’. ns, artisans, small tradesmen, members of corporations; 
mid- r Alexander Sew ms it bears the name of awnwn nt ^i 
tutt'mwn, but it certainty dates from » much earlier period, 
i iw system of farming had been generally ttinOrmrd in 
respret of the uidinrct taxes, notably that of Augustus on 
legacies, but it no longer rnridird great sjax-n I liters of the 
equestrian order, who contracted for numbers of taxes put 
3? Eo IlUrjL 14,11 shmilUnemisly in the capital Under ihc 
■■luiiir--. i-rdy small Undertakings were tanned ou! ,•« fem 
and L Ins was done on the spot, in rhe province it self j the 
tcndr-ririg parties were then for the most part rn rsons of Jess 
standing and I ms cupidity. Further, the new type of 
puf>ltcanu.t is only found in some senatorial provinces, and 
the hind tax i» generally outside his purview. 

Vmat had left the task of collection in Asia to the muni- 
1 Bw*. CopUuHu, ZLVU, til. cot. 1513-1521. 
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dpalities, and this system was extended to many other parts 
of the Empire. Every year the towns hail to nmkr the levy, 
each in its own district, under the KiipermioTi of Human 
magistrates, the procumtoti/ specially trained agents of the 
equestrian order who were pinecd nt the head of the financial 
districts. In cadi district one of them controlled a whole 
staff of clerks, slaves or freed merit Within the cities the 
Greek system of the u liturgy was at lirat generally adapted ; 
hut it became more and iiiore difficult to Bud individuals 
to undertake this kind of mtiiius t it was assigned tn bloc to 
the ik-eurioiis, Tii the East commissions of tea or twenty 
members, dn&przrti, were charged with file duty 

of cnllrcliiig the tux* Neither process gave much satiq- 
faction and the procurators were often obliged to take action 
themselves through the agency of their subordinates. Direct 
collection became more ami more general throughout the 
Empire auct was finally applied to all varieties of tax. 

The reforms of Diocletian and his successor* made hardly 
any aUeKiLion in the indirect taxes, except Lb at nrUm rales 
were increased and enfmi idiLsemen t& and legacies were no 
longer burdened- But the land-tax was modified ill several 
respecta, The Lower Empire had h taste for clearly defined 
categories of smaller dimensions* It was thought to simplify 
matters by dividing the taxable material into fiscal units, 
each subject to an identical tax and called ajugum or r itpul. 
Its rise m as Irrelevant; only its value was considered, and that 
depended on the quality of the land and the use ilia! was 
being matte of it. Transfers of property were noted, recorded 
ami inscribed in the land-register, which was guaranteed 
Hceiuriste by periodical revision* Frequent revisions were 
necessary because account m ns kept also <»f movables Murk* 
or herein. Inhourera nr slavey which were added to the value 
of th'i land properly so-cailrd. md their number might oft* n 
change. In fnet, however* the constant value of the caput 
was n myth, for a sort of budget period of fifteen yearn had 
been instituted: but every year each pnetoriau prefect drier- 
mined the iWfflfia* nr sum total I hat his territory had to pay. 
Divided bdwefij Llie provinces, and between the cities in 
endi province, the tax was finally portioned out, city by 

1 Cognat* XLIIL Aft. Frtycuratot. 

i Sorefe, XLVH, IX* enh 
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city, among the tax-payers by certain principal**, and the 
curialm were jointly res|xjnsihk for its punctual payment, 11 
had several names, uniting which it is not easy to dimnni fafttf 
exactly; but it seems that Irikihitn wna the pari ptiiti in cash, 
]Uid <m»ono the part paid in kind. 

The abolition of the tithe is easily explained. As the 
pupu I at ion of the Empire decreased from year to year# the 
revenues of the State would constantly grow less, while its 
needs on the contrary increased; a lax by assessment wu% 
therefore preferable in theory. On the other hand, to fix 
the amount in cash would have been to swindle the govern¬ 
ment, since the currency wus becoming ever mure debased. 
Consequently, from the cod of the fiord century, the greater 
part of the land-tax was paid in the form of annema, its object 
iit-inj. to maintain the food supply of the capitals, the court, 
the high officials and, Inst but not least, the army. The 
tax-payers bud themselves to transport the commodities tJms 
requisitioned, which were chiefly articles of food; but under 
the title of accessories the Stab: also exacted military uni¬ 
forms. horses and the row material for manufacture. It rested 
with the Treasury to decide whether payment should 
be in cash or in kind, and to accept or refuse in lieu of 
merchandise tin- equivalent in money, udirraiio. 

The land-tax would not have affected a suflkin,: number 
of tax-payers if to the eapitatio fern-no, incident only on 
estates of some importance, there hud not l»c-tm added the 
pkbeia or Humana, levied on small-holders and on 
persons who were not landowners at nil, ns well as the 
thrytafQfPcm, a transformation of the old tax on commerce 

mul industry. 

To sum up, this fiscal ml ministration convoys the im¬ 
pression of a very cleverly constructed machine; its technical 
skill is extraordinary. But of far greater value would have 
been a political, social and economic system »t once more 
stable, less costly, find seeking rather to increase Hie tax¬ 
payer’s wealth than to extract the maximum tax from him, 
even at the cost of his ruin. 



CHATTER III 

the municipal, organization 

Tuf. Roman Empire sprats from a city ami hail Lhut city 
for its centre: a strange state of affairs to us modems, and 
one which the monarchies of antiquity would not have wider- 
stood, since their centre of union was always the sovereign,* 
moreover, only incomplete precedents can he found tor it 
in the history of Greece, llic Athenian empire being in theory 
no more than n confederation of allies. Yet it is in Greece 
that we see the most striking analogies, Greeks and Romans 

had the some col.ptioh of the city, pnii» or ckilav. and 

scarcely recognised a political organism that differed from it; 
tiny other system impressed them as being u merely transitory 
form of government. 1 

We must not picture the Greek or Roman city ns t« mere 
centre of population like the great. French townships; it had 
also its “ tc minty, 1 " more or less extensive, often exceedingly 
large. We find something similar to this remarkable position 
during the Middle Ages, in the Hanseatic cities, in Geneva, 
and in certain small Italian republics, especially Venice, 
though these were rare exceptions,* Yet we may discern 
a reminiscence of this remote past in the I act that the average 
area cov ered by the Italian townships of today is very much 
larger than that of our own 

Still it would In- wrong to suppose that nnv profound 
thinking gave rise to the municipal system of the Roman 
Empire. From the earliest days of conquest examples Joy 
ready to hand: Hie petty kingdoms of Sicily hud included 
several cities: the great Hellenistic States had likewise main¬ 
tained—or suppressed, ns tin ease might be—genuine in- 
stances of urban autonomy; the various privilege*, to which 
the inscriptions of that time bear witness, are precisely those 
wliicli the Romans grouted or refused in Asia, according to 

. PTETV, p. If lM rl gffr.; CX^glV. p. it *f<I. 

■ CDTXXin p. i. 1*. 
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the relation of Hie dtks in t heir tmvb^ment. The municipal 
system wn* at) undeniable aid to Roman expansion: ii 
furnished b useful pretext for intervention to “ liberate ” 
oppressed towns; and moreover, since the towns retained 
their spirit of particularism ami did no* ail combine against 
the foreigner, they offered less resistance to a truly centralized 
stale; even the barbarian clans, notwithstanding the in* 
stability of their alliances, proved much harder to SuMvie. 1 

After the eonqurd. the pre-existent urban organizations 
had this immense lulvimtugf for Rome, that they spared tier 
thr- rmintless troubles to which the details Of administmtkm 
would have given rise. When five hundred sqmkrr miles 
passed »l one blow wider her authority she would fare 
needed, to supervise everything, a veritable imuj of ollkinta, 
which sh< did not possess. tier liberalism was founded on 
necessity. The difficulty of administering everything herself 
hud ulrcndv been experienced when the city of Rome became 
■ioiiiitumt in Italy, and ii was not otherwise when Italy 
became the head of a Mediterranean empire. 

The task was harder in the Went than in Greek territory, 
win -ip it sufficed b. maintain the utatti* t/uo. while insuring 
the predominance uf one class; in Spain and Gmd U»n whs 
need of g- miine rmdimi. Even so tin rnnquerots proceeded 
mast cautiously, making as much Use- ns possible of pro 
existent institutinns, without keeping t t» a uniform plan. 
They relied on emulation and on the system of rewards which 
bad produced good results in Italy. There a sort of hierarchy 
rfidingui&hcd tin cities possessing the lloimm right, with or 
without niff radium, from thOM | n«ssesstug the Latin right ; 1 
iiiul it wo# possible by ^hcn ct behaviour ■ t a show of devotion 
to the m* tru|Hilis to gain promotion from one grade to another. 
This ending system might In: an advantage in the province# 
too. 

Tin y had also a second tctuurcc; the establishment, 
especially in countries just annexed, of colonies which served 
as centres of influence and masked garrisons, sinii I icing 
f'.imposed of veteran Legionaries, Roman citizens, others of 
rceruils from 1 he auxiliary corps who were merely l-alins, 
Into both alike the native population gradually penetrated 

CLSXXIH. i>. VIS. M; CLIIL \> MW-47.. 
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by n process of selection, Their constitution was modelled 
on that of llomeA 

Except fur this group, :ill the various centred of papula* 
tion formed the pia^s of b * peregrine" or “alien " cities A 
At the hot turn of the settle wen the tributary or 41 subject ” 
cities, distinguished by the tribute they fmd to pay; what 
remained to them of mdeprndtucc dc facta was a gracious 
concession, though Rome benefited by making it. Above 
these ranked the fret cities, which differed from them !es& 
than one would have supposed t because- their exemption 
from paying tribute was never complete, and even their 
freedom might be revoked; nothing could be mom uncertain 
ttijin ihc idea of autonomy t to which the Greeks were passion¬ 
ately devoted. Still higher, in theory, were the allied cities t 
whose independence was no greater hut was deemed to linvc 
a better guarantee because it originated in a treatyi but this 
wa-% in truth only a verbal distinction, fur on the lightest 
provocation Rome would undertake to prove that such and 
such a city had broken the contract. 

The old title of mitnicipiuTn* a creation of the fourth 
century p.c., finally acquired a wider meaning and wits given 
Lu all towns which adopted an organization muddled on that 
of Rome* In current speech il was even applied to nil the 
cities of the Empire, whence our French 14 munidpttlitics ^ 
There wero also some cities which contiraurd to Iwitr the title 
of “colony," their elaborate tuuue Mug encumbered with 
the nt/mm gtnlUkium of the cmjiertir, Vherrin they ww a 
kind of reassuring patronage; but this did not id ways imply 
the benefit of Homan law i in the oriental provinces especially* 
and ft be >vc all in Asia, the populations remained exceedingly 
faithful to their old national customs * 

To the Romani all III esc distinctions, mean I very little* 
and they often laughed among ttiemsetves at the Importance 
attached to them by the provincials.* Had each city its 
particular charter ? If so, the dispositions: cmituincd in it 
must have been to a large extent in conformity with a uni- 

1 Honn', on, of., p. anas Arnlm von Orknh, Gritehinefit StvHtetm- 
Wn. xt-1ij»jtitr, 11*24. in fint, 

’ Khmo* o/i. rif- F [id 27‘i ct ‘Tit. 

1 Lr MillcR JtiiekTTtxhl un d Voiktttrhi in *jn* Itittichert Pniinun 
det titnitxchrn Kmacrrchtiti Leipzig l si>l. 

4 LXXXIb (i. 12G, 
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VD-rvjif model. 1 Tin; dlifwditts were due 1 to nndmt ut,agi 
ond some times were only visible m official titles: in Africa, 
uiitti Hadrian, some towns still hud suffrfe* for their chief 
magistrates,- ns in the time of the rorlliugitiians; and there 
were still vcrgobreU in Caul, only in this cose the magistrate 
bus single, o fact which conflicted with the system of the 
Mumcipia ntifl i heir duumvirs, In Creek territory no Roman 
tjtlr for a magistrate found favour in the towns, which kept 
tlif tr arrhoiis without great powers ami tl*ir xtratiigi without 
an army, 

I opuitir assemblies were ftmnil every where except in Gaul, 
where the lower das** had always occupied a subordinate 
I>usitinn. In the West they took the Roman name of eomim, 
imd through them the people kept in theory their electoral 
rights, though even at Home they find nut in fact postevtc-d 
tisi ,1 loner the time of Tiberius: Rut the eomitia lost their 
r f 1,TM tl Hrr whe “ pul,lip duties hr came -o hurdcoflorm- that 
t fr' V - * )C ftn object of desire and were imposed 

ommaUy by another power on persons who would never have 
niiiicrfajc-en them of tlirlr own free will. 

The magistrates had military, civil and judicial com¬ 
petence. That: h little to be said about the find: nol all 
cities luid h militia uf their own, and the growing insecurity 
IS hwdent evidence of deplorable negligence. Brigandage 
w “ r "5” p *V t um,(r tllc Empire; hut in tluwc davs the 

™ l * v J" ol, e ht lvai **f invasion, and - very effort was concen- 
traifd on JuUdkg bulwarks against it. As regards the 
J™? jurisdictions wr have vciy little information. During 
,?.* *J? ltUruB ' in u " frcceitii s, they decided in principle 
, v and even took eognis-.nnce of crimes and 

iiuk, j til mmf evident* preserved by chance shows thot 
he emperor and his agents intervened in many suits. In the 
third century the jurists only recognized in the local mithori- 
7,- ri ght of punishing simple infraction* of the law and 
loiiimgenquiries on more serious matters; any cue in which 
the mtcre&t at stake exceeded n modest sunt was outside 
\.he,it competent 

Miinidpol finance was undoubtedly the chief sphere of 
the magistrate’s activity: the towns’ revenues* might amount 


* cun, 

* a— 
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to a very ^ntiidmblii sum when they possessed wi extensive 
territory. This was either worked directly, or allotted in 
portions to individuals who paid rent for it. The Roman 
State was not slow to monopolize valuable property, such as 
woods, fisheries, mines and quarries; tolls were maintained in a 
number of cities, especially allied cities, though they did not 
prevent the coexistence of imperial customs. The right to 
min money conferred some benefits on the coiners; this 
privilege was uni eh more widely ex te nd ed in the East than 
elsewhere, out of regard for traditions with wtiich Rome did 
not desire to make nn open breach; yet in the third century 
the State mintage practically eliminated the rest. 

In Greek countries, above all, bad habits were perpetuated, 
A regular budget was disdained :* it seemed so much simpler 
to full back in case of embarrassment on the voluntary or 
prompted generosity of some citizen. There were endow¬ 
ments, hut they were generally quite inadequate to meet the 
follies of ostentatious expend it lire: tlie erection of public 
buildings of exaggerated size and magnificence, the shows 
and festivals, and that plague of embassies which the central 
authority had to check by commanding the governors them¬ 
selves to transmit the prayers and respects of the inhabitants 
to Rome. Each municipality was also required to pay its 
doctors, who attended the sick without fee." Professors were 
remunerated, hut by preference indirectly, certain exemptions 
being granted to them. Public works, road maintenance, 
water supply, lighting—almost everywhere inadequate—were 
often suspended altogether, although their cost was covered 
bv the taxes imposed on shop-keepers. 

The bad state of the municipal limmces led to the creation 
of city curators* {Idjgirt® in Greek lands), who at first were 
few in number mid appointed occasionally, with the super¬ 
vision of several cities at once, but presently became very 
numerous, and fluidly, in the third century, were made 
regular magistrates in every town. From Trajan’s time, 
coirectores had to be associated with them in the Eastern 
provinces.* 

Rome also emphasized her protectorship by strengthening 

i p T.T R , p. en-lta. 1 5, Rcinach, XLIH, urt. Afrrficor, p-100- 
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authority of Uk? second chamber, the wtisk (“ council " 
in Gredc town*.}, which was invested wil.Ii control in id) 
matLm. In Latin countries at mty Irate, the duumvirs, 
ihence ciilrd tptiuipitnuiil, •>. revised the li.it of senators every 
h\t- years , 1 die hiding in it the mngistrntrs who had left other 
nml ai many tux-payers as wen- required to complete I hr 
teLd, p-ntmily n hundred in the West but. elsewhere very 
variable. This very soon developed into a paste, envied at 
first, [hen exploited and ruined by its rc^jptiaibiBtiiei, t speri- 
™J ^ rcgjwl to On. Lax, Ihi^ nhhi 1 MX'inl provided 

the nimdMriites who, in t he West, displayed nil the external 
pwnplunialin of Kmmilits tog<i prtrirfta, cuntle chuir and train 
(if Uctci^, But this pt«ixs]> wit* a poor itsinpensatifsn for Midi 
burdensome realities ns the *ummt hotutraria, a largess dis* 
fri lulled on accession to ofhec, propcirijonatc to the wealth «| 
tin- uultvidtuil, not to speak of many others lo which utremn- 
stance* gave rise during tenure. 

Thi> senate gradually became the only Authority in the 
towns; even m Home the omiilm [V|] into decay, and they 
cxjKrienced the same fate in I lie provinces. This fed to the 
min uf loeaJ life, of that pride which, though ludicrous when 
exaggemted, was nrvrrLhdrsi a spur to action. When the 
alien dti^ were cast In a uniform mould, decadence ensued 
and Eorue wu% the first to suffer from it. In vain Jiad she 
multiplied the number of cities; in vain had she followed Ihe 
exniiijile of the Sc leu rids in Asia and patiently transformed 
t u life of the ehiii into mi urban life, creating new centres 
thrmigl. the politic revival of old civil or sacerdotal prii.ri- 
pul I lies: by an inverse process vies! territories were heme 
envered with imperial domain* whereon wretched serfs lived 
11 degraded life without moral fibre am) without hope, 

Thi Huniaait hod been fight in their original ophnun tlmt 
iUl ' «’««*«pul spirit ought lo be encouraged, wer, in its 
rxcra#*. It involved u sentiment which our ttinra von hi 
,lUtJ hjiI(i 1,1 m'demtand, The honorary title of ciUreri of 
nimther city than one’s own h a fovonr that is now vm 
??}* Will hnrdJy taken seriously, but the undents 

held quite a different view of the matter. Athletes, pro¬ 
fessors, artists gloried in thus belonging to several cities, 

i toraitiiK 23.VU. tv, cot. 
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which whs the equivalent of n decoration, for the citiu'ii of 
ti town wus irot a mere unit lost among several millions: he 
had n direct share in the government. 

But Home did not accept ail the con sequences that 
followed from this conception. No doubt local liberties were 
destroyed only after a long period; there were towns in 
which the popular assembly was uoi really uirnih dated until 
the tlaird century; nevertheless the same decadence affected 
them idL The preponderance (dctcnuiiud at headquarters) 
of n single class, the wealthy class, from wlticll in return 
exactions were mode Unit reduced it to ruin, put an end to 
disputes in the city, but only" because it mode them incon¬ 
ceivable. One side was expressly fori hidden to hold office, 
the other was oppressed by it; constant encroachments of the 
central authority took away nil that might compensate for 
die Jisdiurge of public duties, leaving only the thankless 
toil and the responsibility. Therefore, when the economic 
crisis developed, the magistrates abandoned office, and, in 
order that their - rvices might la: more easily seemed, they 
were given Roman citizen ship. U. the Latium min i*r. This 
measure proved insufficient, whereupon the whole curia was 
required to bear the public burdens, and all its members 
received the same honour [Latium maw*).' But what was 
the vulue of this inducement when everyone became u Roman 
eitixen ? The curia was deserted, tu)d all sorts of persons 
were compelled to enter it: alien ft, froadmen, bftitittdl, women 
and children; it was only necessary that they should be 
jwwjfmM. And n» their possessions constantly decreased, 
the burdens were distributed among an increasing number of 
individuals or, to speak more accurately, patrimonies. Thr 
magistracies were dismembered, divided, diluted into a 
plurality of curators hips distributed among the decurious, 
Constantly increasing in number and rjimhiLslmig in scope. 

Nevertheless these duties continued lo Ik* repulsive; 
everybody wished to escape from them, and there was only 
oni means of escape: admission to the class of Senators 
of tlic Empire, cfar&rimi, who were exempted from the 
crushing tmmrro of the curia. This ms secured a- a 
favour by individuals, and was bought if necessary, one 
great momentary' sacrifice lad rig easier to bear than an 
11 con, p. *70-53#. * cLxrn. in, p. aa* 4 o. 
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mile finite series of losses. Hut very few were in a posit ion 
to attain tills highest rank; Uu rest had no other resource 
than to exploit to the full those for whom they wore unsurr- 
ablie* In view of the complaints caused by the extortions 

of the emdtmit the emperors* devised another expedient .. 

created counteractive agents, the defensor^ Btrt the ex* 
pedum t was & poor one; the latter soon proved to Ivc mere 
additional persecutors, or eke* being appointed by nil and 
obliged lo act for all, they became simply cur inks ¥ more 
burdened than the rest because their responsibilities were 
mom extensive* 

To shun Hit* public service became the universal mnbitiiuu 
Men who had no taste for soldiering enlisted in the army* or 
found the life- of n faniL labourer, for all its wretchedness, 
more stable nnd more sheltered from unforeseen misfortunes 
or took refuge among the clergy and became monks; and at 
a time when Use barbarians were striving to moke their way 
into the Empire, it was observed thal T by a curious 
ctq\*£ w sonic eifcixcm were crossing the frontier to live among 

the barbarians. 

The central authority fnimd only one remedy for this 
desertion, namely, to pen each man in his class and social 
category' together with hia descendants; the senator 1 * son 
was a senator, the son of a cur iali$ was a ennufff. And t his 
measure did noi apply to olficmk only. The euriakt had 
been forbidden to engage in trade or business that might 
mrieh them, but might equally well ruin them nnd thu* 
annihilate t he patrimony that served m security for ihc 
Stale; for trade and commerce no longer yielded the antici- 
ppted profit, Rome, who had need of them, made them 
hubject to contingent requisition, so that in this sphere also 
it wms necessary, whether one wished il or not. to become 
a member of a corporate body,- to remain in it from genera¬ 
tion Ur generation* and to accept a petition Unit wfti deter¬ 
mined immutably without regard fcu one's own choice or 
bent. 

Under a government that at lust became more tyrannical 
nnd meddlesome than it was strong, the Empire was at once 
too- large and too poor; its increasing needs bad to be met 

i g«ek, xlyh, rv\ cob saw *t m. 
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by on ever decreasing population. No artifice could save 
It’ ami the measures that were taken served only to aggravate 
the evil; a kind of paralysis wits creeping over everything. 


In nil the cities of antiquity religion held an important 
place; the institutions in which it was embodied would 
provide materia! for a long disquisition, 1 but we only wish 
to define iti character. 

Certain distinctions have to be drawn, above nil between 
East and West, The Mediterranean peoples had made for 
themselves entirely practical faiths I bat troubled no man’s 
conscience and were less concerned to preach duties than to 
procure useful oracles and provide good pretexts for holding 
magnificent festivals. In this respect Greece had surpassed 
It a |y to such an extent that the tatter was content to borrow 
divine types from the Hellenic world and identify her own 
with them. These became largely hcUcnixed, at any rate 1” 
their plastic features. But Rome gave very little in return: 
the old abstract divinities of Latinm covtld hr of little interest 
in the provinces, except to the few Italians who were token 
far from home by their duties. The Greek countries kept 
their pantheon, not without adding to it the god* with which 
the peoples of Africa or Asia had made them farotuafr, but 
the formulary, the rites and ihe religious organisation of 
the Romans hnrdlv made nnv impression on the eastern half 
of the Empire. From that part of it Rome was accustomed 
onlv to receive; the pomp and the '* comfortable ' practices, 
ns we may cull them, nf the Greeen-Ronmu religion flattered 
the dilettantism of the higher classes of imperial «>eidy. 

In the provinces of the West and those bordering on 
northern Italy l tic t*asc was different; the priests of the 
national cult* bore Latin names and insignia; there were 
sacerdotal colleges like those in Ituly; the provincial towns 
had their augurs and their pontiffs; and above all others 
ranked the minister in charge of the imperial cult, I lie only 
one which had really penetrated into the Greek cities, where 
its minister was called priest par tjcellmcf (tfcMmut). 

Yet it is quite obvious that, for the lower claswss, these 

* Sw 4. (irenfcr, Tht Ro»um Spirit ij» ftefigum, Thought, out drt, 
etc.. 
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pseudo-Latin rift,-, were merely attractive because they were 
conpfllscgy; only Ule ministers hi each town, who were 
Jtornsn i-di^ns or about to become so, had a kind of belief 
in ihrni, which in any case was entirely secular in tU origin. 
Moreover, certain works uf art fuimd, for example, in Africa' 
or in Caul/ whu^ size or quality sometimes forbids us to 
asstime flint they were idols for the lower classes, represent 
divinities which arc only to a very small extent, or not at 
all. Creek or Batumi, At nnymte the simple folk, peasants 
nj " i workmen, remained very fnilhful to the old hfishes 
™ 5 ilt ‘ which, v\ cn when decked out in Culm trappings 
preserved their indigenous character; epigraphy him expressed 
better I him art the deepest fcdliijj of thr musses, 

Nevertheless tin- latter showed at im early date a *pon* 
timeoiis devotion to the divinity of Augustus, which wus 
cmpluuiirxd by the institution, nl first quite private in 
character, of the ttugMalUm* This wa* a free aasoemtim, 

, ""fkers hi shop mid factory, occasionally due some 
114 rod Iti Ov in lent in favour of this Jiuinhtc class, but more 
, to * n i, ‘ Atir " 1 loyalty, or to the desire not to be 
oulde.in by ncighkruring dtles. Sometimes too a hrother- 
huod already constituted for a different object placed itself 
under the patremige of the minder uf the Empire. 

The municipal nuUniritie* were not slow to transform 
Uim* independent association* into official colleges, which 
Uni not always observe precisely similar rules in even- town, 

' s ' nilr. 1 lie six olheinIs connected with the ultur 

1 -Aiiyvihl-us. («m>i) were heneefnrwnrd appointed l>v tin 
CUIIIH 1 II dt<urtons, who conferred privileges upon (hem: 
wM ; °J at «* civic festivals, M crown and torn 

MfTJ ‘ lt18 ***** «" <l wfilking before them 
they- did before magistrates. Ail this was to compensate 

tJ, ™‘ f " **■«.; Ibey undertook: the, offering or 

>di rif» cs, lotWd by a bouquet, the conduct of gam es, the 
cjjTUtiu .1 of piddle works, ami other voluntary expenditure. 

the n J l tf ! r T 0fll ™ T‘ IS mTr ’ entered 
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in this way, but also by the favour of adi&tio, with exemption 
from the priest hood. 

The order of A ugusUiles certainty included some freeborn 
men, blit it was eh icily composed of freedmen, artisans or 
tradesmen, who had attained to a position of comfort or 
even wealth through the exercise of a profession from which 
the municipal nobility was excluded. They thus acquired 
very enviable distinctions which placed them immediately 
lielon the decorums; they were “ the bavtgetfis of the Ruinmi 
Empire, fwurgeoir who aspired to become gentlemen.”* 

The aitgustatfUtt is found almost exclusive!)* in cities with 
a Homan constitution, tHHntopis or colonies, It nourished 
|ti Italy; hut. except for a certain numtar of instances fur* 
tusked by Narbonuc ami Btcltcu, and a few beside the 11 hi nr, 
the DarndH' and the Dalmatian coast, it was practically non* 
existent in the rest of the Empire, mid it was fur the most 
part concentrated in the regions where Homan civilization 
had been longest established. 

The date of its disappearance is uncertain, and was in any 
case the end of a long jtcriod of gradual decay; the sexvirate 
was abolished earlier in some towns than in others. To some 
extent the uugustuiituJt was connected with the curia: the 
same reasons which caused the office of decorum to be shunned 
tnlist have diminished the number of candidates for the priest¬ 
hood of Augustus, and in this case no indispensable institu¬ 
tion was at stake which the Roman government must preserve 
at all costs the government had never been concerned with 
it at all. Economic disorder was the eauc of its decease; 
it succumbed because its supporters, the Itourgeois, themselves 
disappeared, and there was certainly no need for Christianity 
to HiiminiFit'-T t lu- voutp th grAct. 

i CL5TV. p, 145. 


CHAPTER TV 


THE provincial organization 


If Home made a point of preserving as far us possible certain 
an Lonotmes which seemed to he* to be a stimulus of local 
activity— whence the development of urban life—*] JL was 
furllnir willing, when aigaiming the provings, to pivt the 
inhabitant* of the Empire u share in the administration by 
granting Himi certain fcandiises, 

TIil* participation of tin subjects in public life is most 
strikingly shown in i lie domain of law. They do not $ccm 
to hurt been allowed any competence m criminal suits—no 
doubt they would have erred on the side of indulgence—buL 
in civil cases it seemed right that tJiry should lend the aid 
of All experience that was nnl to W despised to the governor 
who had come from a distance and was at first ignorant of 
(In- spirit of bis province. Moreover, the parties might fed 
themselves better protected against indifference or an nr hi (ran 
decision when they piended before turn of ll.eir own society 
mid mee. So, from the days of the Republic, the governors 
held periodical efiBt&a in the principal towns of their juris- 
dictum: the principles of law were defined beforehand in their 
»d irl f the questions of fact were determined with the co-opera- 
1111,1 1)1 ! ir 'wdlng townsmen, usscbsdto taken, in the ordinary 
svny, from among those natives who were iml Roman eiUteia, 
whenever the; parties to the suit were both aliens. These 
Mmris held in public, were railed amimlut, a mime which 

T.l r " tht distritt instituting a sphere of j llrjv 

d.irton; we hear of amtentus jnridici in Spain, Dalmatia 
and Asia , 1 


Vet it was never more than a handful of subjects Llmt 
could has participate in public affairs. The provincial 

tKin^i'r ’ a< V < ‘ ” tl,ctr rilli i° rit y speak for the whole 
population and interpret its wishes. Under the Republic 

especially, these mstituHons would Imve rendered very precious 

* Korncniunii, XLVZI, IV, cob mu-llra. 
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brrvicrii, for Hint was a time of terrible abuses, and many 
a governor could have been charged at Rome with cruelty 
and breach of trust. As a matter of fact, complaints were 
frequently made even then, and were not always made in 
vain; they provided good opportunities for the gratification 
of private hatred. We du not know bow such proceedings 
»vi-e organized, in what commune the grievances of the various 
Citii-s were grouped together, or who appointed the embassy 
charged with making a formal complaint. It was a long 
time Irefore a regular wndftMWi was established. 

Its institution is usually associated with that of the 
provincial cult , 1 There is no doubt that these assemblies 
owed their origin to religion, but this had prepared the way 
for them long before Augustus, An important gathering of 
lich-gates found its prototype in the froirui of the East;" 
indeed a considerable number of these toimi existed in Greek 
lands Litul udiniimtenrd common cults; hut the religious 
bond was often superimposed upon an ethnic bond, or at 
any rate n regional one, which had acquired all its strength 
in the Hellenistic period. Consequently their offspring, the 
kninQ of the Homan period, were not always exactly coin¬ 
cident with the provinces; it never happened that one koinon 
embraced several provinces, but one province might include 
several Aetna. The nomenclature of these pruiinrinl assem¬ 
blies In Greek lands attests this fuel , 3 and we hear of it general 
cCtnmu/ir Axin' in proeoiiMiliiT Asia over and above the various 
secondary n sit-in biles. 

In l he West, im the other hand, these little provincial 
parliaments were entirety the creation of the imperial rule , 4 
and—a clear proof that the cult of Rome and Augustus was 
Ihcii determining factor, rendering them inoffensive, even 
advantageous to the State—it was in the most recently 
conquered provinces that the imperial cult was first intro¬ 
duced. Ii, these countries no entirely new form of existence 
had just begun; it was easier For them than for flu- others 
to accept this mark of subordination to Rome, who had just 
imposed her low up in them, and to the emperor, Romes first 

1 LJEIV. i*. -MS; C XXXIV, p. son. 

1 Korm-immii. XLVTI, Suppl. I V, e*»J, ass, 
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servant and inurnment. We need not discuss the nature 
of this cult, 1 Irat will only remark that the Augustus in 
question was first of all the former Oct avian, am! afterwards 
the mining Caesar, without regard to ins personal name. 

l-txaii usage determined the Organization of the cull, 
which was By no means uniform. Among certain peoples, 
who fiad long Iwcn accustomed to religious ceremonies in 
the open country, there was simply a gathering about an 
altar, though this might av-mme monumental proportions, us 
for instance the altar of the confluence at Lyons. Elsewhere 
an actual temple was built called the Auguste tun (SebadtUM* 
in 11 reck lands), a term which was applied indifferently to 
a municipal or a provincial temple. The mast famous of 
lIns<- provincial temples in the East Ls the AVfoutefon of 
Ancyta, where the memory of the first Augustus is pi r - 
pehmted—even to our own time—hfj> the text of his political 
testament inscribed on the walls, 

Again, the high-priest ibo presided over the crrceUntiM 
was not always given the same title: in Spain, hi Narboime, 
the old Latin title of flamcn was preserved, but generally la 
was the xaccrdds provinca/ 1 a very prominent dignitary who 
hatl usually filled many offices and was therefore an aristocrat, 
mart often a Roman citizen. The delegates of the towns 
di^e lum among them nnd generally appointed linn for one 
year; competition must have lwcn keener between lhe cities 
Uniti between individuate. In proconsular Asia it nos in- 
erf :tvd by an exceptional circumstance, the existence of 
fimrc than one provincial temple; there were thus ft?vend 
meeting-placcs of the assembly,* and sometimes liu* sessions 
of the koitton were simply held near * tuunicipal temple of 
the emperor*. These rivalries betray at once u marked taste 
for idle distinctions and an anxiety to make money: the great 
concourse of people caused by the session of the koinon 
br<Might mute rial profits to the place where it was held. 
The question is constantly raised 6 whether the archincus of 
Aui. is identical with the asinrch, the mtkiertut of Bithynm 
with, the bithy march, etc,, since, in Uu Ureek Orient, this 


. i .V „ V t ' t, j , 1 lrr - T iirjtflrniw Spirit l« Rrhgivn, ,;W„ p. 4Sl> <1 ttti. 
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of paraJld titles is found. If so, the fact would explain 
the incomparable value attached io this title of higfi*priest T 
since it marie the holder for some days a sort of supreme 
magistrate of the province. He was unique and had no 
colleague^ He walked at the head of t ho procession on its 
way to the temple or altar ami made the sacrifice there; he 
pre sided at the banquet that followed and at the games, 
with which the meeting of delegates begun fc© assume n mure 
secular character. Then in l he place Iwst suited for it, 
according to the resources of the town* the assembly proper 
was held. 

There the affairs of the province were discussed, the favours 
to be requested, the claims to be advanced; and the most 
important session was certainly that which followed the 
departure of a governor. Generally a sort of mumnsripti* 
and timorous complacency moved the deputies to proclaim 
the magistrate's high merits. In Greek countries above all, 
there was no lack of hyperbolically jlnttcriiig decrees, and* 
where so many statue# were erected in honour of athletes, 
they might well raise one to a representative of Rome; it 
served as u hint to hi* successor to show himself benevolent, 
liul on more than one oceuiod, even under the Empire, the 
governors were incapable or unscrupulous; lheir extended 
powers multiplied the grounds fur complaint against them. 

We know of several actions 1 brought by provincials against 
their governors The mo$t delicate case wn& that in which 
the grievances concerned only a few «ities and not all of them. 
Are wc to suppose that tin city deputies, elected in their 
senate^ received an imperative mandate from them or only 
general instructions ¥ On the first hypothesis it is dear 
thiiL if the governor had seriously offended only the minority 
of l lie inh&biUnLs, a vote of censure or complaint would be 
hard to obtain; if, on th«- other hand, the delegate* were free 
to express their own opinions in session* a few feds of very 
grave importance would he tikely to influence the whole 
assembly in the course of the debate. In any ease we have 
evidence in the famous inscription of Thorigny* that real 
deliberation took place, so that some latitude of opinion 
must have been left to cadi deputy. 

When an action against the former governor was voted, 
1 U&YH. t>. 17a rt try, 1 XLL Xltl* 31€3! LXXIX p. 130 rf xq m 
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n fsprcln] deposition went to Home to demand ;i ptri^vufcfefll 
imrn the competent authorities i«nri establish the ground 
for onpr. The higher orders* senatorial and equestrian, 
rLEtumJly kilted askance at suets suits: but the emperors 
constantly maintained tin? legitimacy of ibe principle, The 
admifiadbOlty of the tact wm another matter, and of thi* Un- 
emperor was suh judge; if lie deigned to grant the request, 
Bifr tourscjl, or the Senate, thoroughly sifted the matter after 
the usual pkftdings; the deputies were present a* assessors 
at I hr audience* where they generally had the rapport of the 
patron of the province, sonic great personage at Rome who 
had grounds for taking an interest in it. Certain governors 
who were futind guilty wen: excluded from Use Senate, or 
idden to hold any provincial governorship hi future, or 
cv^n condemned to undergo severe pimialiment Both us exile* 
In cither ease, whrthrr the governor was approved ami 
Imnoufid nr criticized arid prosecuted, expends were incurred 
over and above those arising out of the ordinary routine of 
the assembly—the piaiiitenunce of & special stuff and the 
upkeep of premises. Legally the ccnWisVi Mime within the 
category of authorized rultegw i and could therefore draw 
upon a contingent fund (contributions from the towns unci 
ako B in* doubt* iMibscriptionfi frnm imlividiuds): the adminis¬ 
tration ol ilm property scrim in most cants to Have devolved 
iipnii the highqmrat himself. The kMrm of the East even 
had thr right to costs bronze money* 1 

It h ciisy to ^plfiin the attitude of patronage which the 
emperor* adopted toward* the provincial assemblies, com- 
iunfd as if was with a real investigation of the complaint;* 
nsHdfv They liked to convey the Impression to their high 
officmlij, many of them Inclined toward* autocracy nial more 
Osftii one Of them a danger to the reigning prince, that the 
supreme ruler and his subjects were linked together by bonds 
of g^od will. Moreover^ the cull of Home and Augustus 

eonlil nut fad tn lie more enthusiastically practised in con- 

sniunLcr. r J be emperors dearly perceived that these potty 
1 0gnthm-d for a frw hours about an altar or a temple, 
w i- no niu vi to the security of the Stole; the best policy 
" ns t o use t hem checks upon the arbitrary power of legates 
and proconsuU. Only well-founded complaints fmpported 
XLVfb &U|ipl. IV, g&L ft icq . 
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by scrum*. n icituh could get un far Hoort, for proceed¬ 
ings on iiiiniilickatgrounds were nu>rc dangerous thiui dJcnce: 
no doubt the tiecttsed governor's successor gave his advice 
before judgment was passed, and the failure- of their request 
would put him on his guard against the persons under his 
jurisdiction. 

We have no instance of a provincial assembly in which 
any attempt was made to encourage or excite the least dis¬ 
loyalty. Well satisfied if they received at long intervals a 
letter from the sovereign congmtuluting them on their com¬ 
mendable spitit aiul annmincillg some piece of good news, 
they were for the most part centres of loyalty, anil it hru. 
been truly remarked 1 that in the great crises which shook 
the Itoimm world—compelitions for the tluone, revolts of 
armies or of governors—these concilia seem never to have 
taken any part, or even to have been asked to lake one. 


Them is little or no reference in the Roman historians to 
the. provincial assemblies after Diotict inn's reform. We 
should naturally assume 5 that the conversion of the emperor* 
to Christianity, rendering their worship impossible, would 
deprive this institution of its principal rawon d'etre; hut it 
lias long been established that the Church practised a wUc 
opportunism, finding compromise* and formulas which 
allotted the fcicml character of the monarch to persist with¬ 
out offence to anyone's belief;* and thin cult, which retained 
all it* civil importttncei cannot have disappeared lie fore 
Theodosius 1, 

According to the evidence of inscriptions, the concilia 
were tiffectcd by the multiplication of the prov iners nnd the 
assimilation of Italy to the rest, of Lin- Empire. 4 One novelty 
of thU time was the rule Unit henceforward an assembly 
must lie held in each province/' Under the Friudpote the 
municipal spirit remained predominant and the provincial 
bond was weakened by it; but when this, spirit declined, the 

4 CXXXIV, r> L'flT. 

♦ ff, K. Lolimcyer, ('hristvsH-uli i nut Kdsnktill, Tilhincen, ttWi. 

‘ LS. V ’M7 ri vjj,, ilav ft itq. 

' XLVXI, IV, col. 821 ft »eq t tW. Ttiewt.. Ml 1,12. Ill a. 
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emperors bLivve to substitute n provincial spirit after fchelr 
own heart* in order to consolidate the sy&tem of grouping* 
iind administrative divisions chat served a* fulcrum for the 
new r£gim&* There were ordinary' sessions nnd others called 
ext raortii imr y p and, in add it ion to thdr other duties, the 
posstsmrts hud to attend tliem under penalty of a fine. They 
were the hammlL the nobility of the Empire, the primates 
unions Uie cfj truths; the dccrrta ¥ <k*idfriti r pimtukita* flierd& 
resulting from their ddiIterations were submitted to the 
govemoFp and he hud to register them ami forward them to 
the emperor, whose approval was always necessary* The 
Christian emperors no longer accepted the sacrifices and 
marks of devotion of former times, but the high-priest 
retained the administration of the surviving temples and 
I ho orjnuuamtioEt of the games, which were modi tied in meh 
a way that anyone could lake purl in them without scruple. 
Tin secularized emcilut saw their political functions 
augmented. 

There were also ^diocesan” assemblies,, 1 probably in 
every “diocese/ 1 though our texts refer to very few; the 
imperial mechanism had lost its earlier suppleness, nnd rigid 
uniformity reigned everywhere. The regular recurrence of 
these a&seuihlies is attested at any rate For the fifth century. 
They must have contained fewer representatives of I ht 
curias, and another point in which they differed from the 
more local concilia was that the governor* of all the provinces 
in the l+ diocese 11 attended them, as well us the prjetnnaii 
prefect; unjustified absence was penalized by a line, which 
wits particularly heavy in the ease of these latter per&Qluigcs. 
The State officials were for hidden to obstruct the debates in 
any way, nr to check complaints about their own jtdmhm- 
t ration; for the cone ilia [MKssvsscd a recognised right of 
supervision over them us well as jKjwer l.o discuss a number 
of administrative questions indicated in the various com 
■titutiona of the Thcodosian Code*.* 

But this collection is full of most righteous provisions 
that were left unapplied. The corrupt officials of the declining 
tiEnpire continued to he the stronger party, and* in spite of 
patronage* 1 obtained with great difficulty, the provincial^ 
itrove in vain against bureaucratic opposition on the spot 
1 ELVH, IV, eoL S43, 85MI. ■ CXVn, p. lilt# M *<q. 
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and at Rome itself. Nevertheless these contitia lasted at. 
least until the end of tin- tifth century, and traces have been 
found of a prosecution brought against a praetorian prefect 
in 4f}$ nt the instigation of the Gauls, 1 This means that 
justice could still sometimes make itself heard, though no 
doubt it needed the support of exceptional circumstances. 

History must not forget that these assemblies, provincial 
or “ diocesan,*' served as models for the provincial or prim at ini 
councils of the Christian Church where, from the second 
century, the bishop mum- to dismiss questions of doctrine 
and discipline. Alt hough they were held nt irregular intervals 
and less frequently, and although their canons often had to he 
repented for lack of observance, they left more lasting traces 
because, unlike the synods of paganism, they had the power 
of final derision. Vet perhaps we should sec in the provincial 
assemblies the origin of our modem parliaments." 

* LSXIX, n. W4. 

* Tenney Fmuk, Ckmicat Journal^ XIV (lOlB-IDia). p.£3!t>M0, 
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ALTllowit conquered with difficulty. uflci 1 numerous and 
generally stubborn wilt*. Italy was none tile Itaim!* 

most easily Eis&iuiitutcd possesion, fvf ethnic uLiich 

created a sort of family tie between it and the capital- lh‘‘ 
Latin element was very strong there and Had some kimddp 
with the Etruscaus, who long left their trace tipm it, : We 
should expect then Unit long contact and. in the main, common 
interests would quickly establish a closet* connexion between 
Home and her former enemies, making the latter seem much 
less like subjects limit fellow countrymen. We should 
assume that a common culture, the Last 1 and rapulitj id 
communications throughout the land, the progressive exten¬ 
sion of the right of Homan dthsemdiip would promote a 
vigorous local life i« every part of Italy, and that full evidence 
of jt would be preserved for us in the far-sou tiding oehpcs 
of literature, the abundance of ruins uud the multitude of 

epigrapbical records. ( 

5uch an muumption tiecds to tie oonsldarably nuxuned. 
In the first place, apart from some cxccjuioim! sites like 
Pompeii, wludi is constantly being excavated, and a few 
Others in tilt: neighbourhood of Borne or Naples we tun lorui 
but 11 dim idea of even the most important ancient com¬ 
munities. Very few of them have been t he subject of detailed, 
methodical monographs, and an examination cl Nissen s 


1 Alter some hesitation in view of precedent, we liav* : decided io 
this ItjlniMil *ludy or Horned many iwswaioas to follow the »l J Pra**' 
unite -mlei of unncioition, though thi- n a mle which may I *' 1 luudiiUtl 

in rift All 

t II, A. L. M. Etruria rimf Rome* UilhblfW^ ]tUl *'f |i- 143, 
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collection , 1 the most recent on (hi* v,u.t subject, will suffice 
t( ' Aow how poor our historical and nreJnrologiad docu* 
mentation still was ul (be beginning of the present century. 

As regard*. Hie organization of Italy by ilif- Ibnrruuia after 
its aimmtion, the main outlines have already been descriln ii 
hi another volume. 1 

We have seen how circumstances gave rise to a com¬ 
plicated assortment of colonic* with n twofold population, 
in which Hie indigenous dement dudes our observation—- 
J Ionian colon hi and Luliri colenifv prefectures, miuiicipoli- 
Uc^ with or without voting rights, which in any ease remained 
uneven-i&ed owing to distance from the capital. There is 
practically nothing to odd to this picture during the half- 
century after lit;. It would be wrong to extol the spirit 
of caution with which the goviTJimcjit proccrdd during Hie 
period of transit ion, taking curt not to open its arms too 
quiekh to the recently subjected populations which still 
required watching. By lie- date mentioned* those stubborn 
adversaries tin- Nuiiiiitcsi had long renounced all independence, 
llic invasion of Hamiilml hud at first provoked no secession ; 
Hi*- Italians only complained of being uuidequntdv defended 
bj the temporizing tactics of Fa bins. To explain the sub¬ 
sequent defections we must take account of the terror pro¬ 
duced by the presence of the Carthaginian general and his 
victory at Carina;; only the South betrayed the Roman cause. 
The imperfect resistance of the lower classes revealed the 
it.istakc that had been made by the capital in confining its 
mterojit ot first tn the rich, In the north of Italy no enclave 
<d territory remained unsubjected; the Gauls in the- neigh¬ 
bourhood of the IV had long been crushed; the Ligurian 
nicruntoineem hud been exterminated or deport ed j the country, 
about the year iro, was at |*-nce within frontiers that ex- 
tciided as far an the Alps and were irito protected in the less 
known eastern regions by defensive works which have been 
molt- closely studied as * result of the recent hostilities in 
the same theatre* 

Nevertheless, when the Social war broke out in the year 
‘J" nothing hud been done to attach her allies to Rome. 


i W M1| . . ’ .j," ilwniQi PrimMicr Jtatu, tn - ., chap. v. 

;JOt) H ’ 1 *“ uml u Sfihmid, m, xxi-xxn mh) t attunli. p. 277. 
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The attitude of the capital toward them was nnt one of 
reserve but of contempt; the insecurity of property, the 
extortions, the arbitrary brutality of the Roman magistrates 
on circuit kept alive a smouldering irritation, and ut Inst 
lilt' Italians lost patience. But wirnt was their demand! 
Not by any means scorasiou. Their aspirations resembled 
those of the plebeians long before, and they claimed tin* right, 
of citizenship, But the Roman plebeians, once satisfied, were 
not at all disposed to share with so many Hfwrom«s thrir 
privileges of voting and iteeiviiig distributions of corn. 
Only the democrats, from C. Uracchus to Living LVrustis. 
supported the Italians: and at lost, foiling to obtain anything 
by legal methods, they resolved on war.* 

The movement originated among the peasants and the 
middle chits; the insurgents chose leaders from elsewhere 
rut her than obey their nobles; and the revolt whs in fact 
limited to the southern half of the peninsula, which bad 
been lets liberally treated than the North, .Marxians, 
Suomites. Lvoanians* pledged themselves by an interchange 
of vows and hostages, and formed u confederation with Its 
capital, which they named It alien, iti the Abruzzi. Was 
this a separatist movement ? Apparently it was* The 
Saumites struck coins bearing Oseau legends, and one of them 
represented the Samuil c bull ripping up the Roman wolf. 
There was an underlying jealousy of the kindred peoples 
who had obtained the coveted status from Rome individually; 
the new republic was modelled On its opponent. Italica was 
the capital of a State, only it was a State in which all 
had the right of citi zenith ip, and that fact alone showed the 
rebels' true aspirations, 

The Homan government understood the situation exactly. 
At the beginning of Lhc year 00. Liu- Lei: Julia granted the 
full right of citizenship to all Italians who remained loyal; 
thus any pretext for new revolts was removed, and a move¬ 
ment was initiated in the direction of supplementary con* 
cession*, which were not long delayed. In fact, at the begin* 
ning of the year 89, t he tribunes Plant tus and Papirius granted 
the same favour to any Italian, whether a rebel or not, who 

» CLXH, V. «htu>, VIL 

* Cf. (fine, llacioppj. Sturui itti papaU r fettu Lutatiia r dtUu Ilitmtl- 
tutu, Rome, 2nd vtl-, HMJU, U, fit fiat. 
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went to Rome to claim it within a period of two months. 
Defection!, from the hostile league were hound to follow. 
Vet the lean of Rome must have bee n very acute, seeing 
that a third law, that of the consul Pum perns Strata, con* 
ferred the right of citizenship on the Gauls dwelling south 
of the i’o. amt the Latin right cm those of t he other bank. 
These latter were then distributed an it mg u certain number 
of urban districts in which the Celts of the Alpine tribes were 
incorporated as aliens. 

Gradually the opposition gave way. Only a compre¬ 
hensible feeling .d honour and the vain hope of support from 
Mithridnlcs prolonged hostilities, the Samuil ea in particular, 
who were the most, warlike and the most recently brought 
under the yoke, continuing the strife with blind fury. In 
spite of their fund defeat, Lhc Senate had the wisdom not 
to go back uii the concessions red. in the hour of danger; 
it even thought lit t ■■ add another to them. Mure tliun one 
Italian who would gladly have profited by the terms of the 
X** Plautia Papina had in fact found it impossible to do to. 
A teniftus c&ntuihipi of 87 gave them all a further period of 
grace in which to make their claim. 

Yet these lost hour citizens wen* crowded together in 
newly created tribes, to the number of ten only, which had 
to vote taatt 1 hut the peoples far from the capital art much 
Jess store by political privileges than by the posscsiiinn of 
full civil rights. Otherwise Home showed herself generous 
and friendly; it was tier interest to do so. The union was 
sealed in blood, for furious battles hud destroyed Rome’s 
best soldiers, and the free population of Italy was also much 
diminished; the Republic needed new recruits, and both 
sides were found to have interests in common. 

Order would have been completely restored except for the 
rivalry of Marius and Sulln; against the latter the opposite 
facltcnt appealed to the Tuscans, Sitrmdies atid (,'tsulpitii 
Gauls. The dictator's triumph was followed by terrible 
reprisals; many saw their property sold by nuttiuu at a 
paltry price, or allotted to the veterans of Ids army. But 
such cruelties did not exceed the prescriptions, deportat ions, 
lijwdia tinns perpetrated in the capital. Henceforward Rome 
and the rest of Italy experienced the same insecurity in the 
1 V. Cltaput. XUII, alt. Tribui, ji m. 
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midtit of civil strife ; for both alike it was a matter of supreme 
ifU|>oH Alice to make no mistake in choosing aides. 

Thereafter for some time Italy vra* in a curious position r 
her mhabrUnt* liad the full right of citraru&ip — 1those at 
least who had claimed it. mad they were very numerous.—so 
that the title of City-State had become altogether paradoxical 
for Llic town of Rome* which could now only be described, 
one would suppose, as the capital of a State in the modern 
ftcnsL’ of the wufd, to wit the Italian peamsula. Rut 
tilings did not proceed so simply* At first there were still 
alien enclaves, and then the colonies and municipalities 
continued to exist under their different til Its. Both alike 
passed under the authority of the + " urban 1 prietoff so that, 
they were subject to the tt city> ,a which seemed to have 
attached them to herself on a levelling principle, and in 
theory they were only administered by this pint tor’s delegates, 
prefects (duovirs or qusttuorvirs) jure dicututo* On the spot 
no citizen could engage in any but Use a JTnirs of liis own 
particular city: to participate in those *>f lbe whole State* 
which was already very extensive, he bud to go to Rome on 
certain specified dates. As a matter of fact very few chose 
to do so t and thus the ,4 Roman 11 who did not Jive at Rome 
was usually a sort of second grade * itizen ; on Cicero s Hp$ 
Italian was still a contemptuous epithet. 

Further, this Italia was reduced in sira by Sulla (in HI), 
if not earlier. All the northern districts had at first been 
a<! ministered directly by the iiiagistnitts of the city of Uomt t 
but now we find pr<? tores or pntpra-ion^ of Cisalpine Gaul, 
which had come to rank as a province, separata! from the 
rest af the country by the Amo oil the side of the Tyrrhenian 
sea and by the little stream of the Rubicon which (lows into 
tho Adriatic between Ravenna and Rimini. 

As regards the cities further south, although they were 
looked upon as an extension of Rome, they were governed 
by lege $ datit \ each having its own which differed in some 
details from those of its neighbours; and the famous lex 
Julia munifipalis is less and less regarded as the prototype 
of these municipal laws. 1 None of them, however, nm 
subjected to a governor or compelled to pay tribute or hind' 
tax, and that was the essential point. Thus, twdng satisfied 
i The cottirm etsy £* ^uiuaniriMU m CXXXHL HI, p* 
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with its condition, Italy made lomnmn raUM- with the Senate 
against tin: friiinnirs. 

Tllis V4} mifnrtuJifiti: choice, for the other *ide war. 
thr -;tr. MLr :■ nd made nQ ir'b •- of Its power. 3 Enactions *4’ 
various kinds, confiscations and the quartering of troop* 
then fell to the lot of the peninsula, and when tJctaviu* 
received it as part of his share he begun by giving lands to 
his veterans, assigning them the territory of hvcntv-ri* 
towns Without indenmiiying t he dispossessed owners, Lentrs 
proceeded to make the allotment*, and they were extended 
to t i&alphic Caul which no longer ranked as u separate 
pro vine* {43-42,}. 1 

Italy revolted in disgust; the so-called Pcrusitin war 
, pd for many months, and more than one citv won, pillngcd, 

burnt, or emptied of its iuhobitanU. Octavius Show ed himself 

implacable towards those who Imd stirred up the insurrection, 
hut afterwards, when intimidation had done its work, he 
. u £ 1 l * Ptudeat to show some clemency, to reduce the 
^axes, and to restore some of their property to the former 
prescripts. As his protigc grew and his rivals were eclipsed 
he relied his sternness a little further and this time bought 
^ ff °V *" the foundation of new 

co il , ***** wh ™' *»■« tuilitory dement 

££*£? 2? r T^t l " l,abihints * the town, which 
took the title of colony instead of municipality; and this 

Of rh ^vantage, because colonies were regarded as part 

£**«£■!• , Au ff U5ftUi «**“*«* tbeir S decuriotis P the 

v '’ tes 10 Ho, “ ““"■<* ”f t«wbU»B 

iL..rr.. ““f"*'" Pf 150 ”- Ihr political c-c,di- 

,| u |^ of 'S *™T privily i„ «'u,p„ ls ^ ^ih 

ofher Train *? eB I U Jioue the less drained 

ut her resource* by the Jong yea^ of civil war. 

Fortunately these ware were, practically speaking, the 

to d* until m, thw Of «WtoTLlB.? Z 

O > /. T^“ "“‘h <* obscure hS 

™ STKJT-£* " h * t u ‘" —i 

corSJtf r 3 f hem wcre permanently fared, various 
ontradiLtory cases suggest that the Stale interpreted them 

: test isss* -* «• Parish eM? . 
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very freely. Certainly tin y did m>t menu that Homan law 
was applied in iU entirety to retry city, owl tluit ull the old 
local usages were thrown mi the senip-henp. 1 

Kr» Ics> obscure tras Hu- iidiniiiUtration of justice: the 
Senate, the consuls anil pnetors, the emperor himself id! Imd 
a share in it, with distinctions that we cannot perceive. In 
practice it seems likely that the emperor’s jurisdiction always 
prevailed in matters of importance, where it was. exercised 
by his subordinates, the prefect of the city and the prut or inn 
prefect. Nevertheless tills placed the Italians in an uncertain 
position. 

Similarly, no legal measure exempted them from military 
service, and yet in fact they were alinost always exempt 
lienee forward \ tin provinces sufficed to provide recruits, why 
were attracted by the grunt, immediate or postponed, of 
Roman citizenship. There remained however tin* pro-tonon 
and urban cohorts, charged with the protection of the emperor 
and the city of Rome, and these were chiefly recruited by 
voluntary enlistment in Italy. Hie country could not lie 
left entirely ungarmnned unless there was a romwimblc 
prospect- of unbroken tranquillity; but, failing quiimb 
between colonics or miniicijmlitics, or between groups of 
inhabitant* of different towns, 1 there were often slave riot* 
to be repressed. 

We find the sin lie un certainty in regard to taxation. 
Italy's exemption from tribute was not due to any decision 
of principle, ami the census, the condition precedent to its 
levy, was held there as elsewhere. Nevertheless exactions of 
this kind remained exceptional, 4 and were due to some great 
cat us tropin- or to a sudden mod of money on the part of 
some pretender to the imperial throne. So twi the land-tax 
did not touch the inhabitant-, uf the peninsula, whose exemp¬ 
tion wns based upon a theory about tliejue Jtoftcum, which 
never Imd occasion to he seriously disputed by the supreme 
power. Another proof that the emperors had no thought of 
exploiting Italy unduly may be found in the fact that they 
undertook for her benefit and at their own expense a con¬ 
siderable number of public works; city ramparts, canals, 

* J. Ton tain. XLI1I, art. Aim* irtpium. p, "4127. 

1 Sec for mi amusing Instance LXXVU. II. p. 100. 

* fli. Lccrh'oin, XLIII. rut. 7’ritM/iwi, p. -Ml. 
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ports .dmI quays, aqueduct', drninngr. and above all mad 
muntenmci'. 

Pliny* has given us tt list of stir.- eleven ri-gimts into which 
Augustus divided Italy.- enumerating in alpha bet ked order tin 
colonics and municipalities ( >f reeb region. The author's 
interest in this division was purely geographical/ and indeed, 
bring hast'd i»i the traditional names of the peoples, it recalled 
very clearly the ancient races of the peninsula; but, so fur 
;i> w. ki»m .it. present, it seems to hivt liad no utility except 
in regard to the census, 4 Per Imps it aim served ns o frame¬ 
work for the different udminbt rut ions that wav then intro¬ 
duced. each district, judicial or financial, embracing scYct&I 
regions in their entirety. Thus the painfully acquired unity 
of this country was destroyed and regionalism was once more 
introduced. Its inhabitants could no longer contrast them* 
selves proudly with the ptwineialet, anti the law for bidding 
the Senators or mcml»ct* of the imperial council to cross the 
frontier of Italy without (he emperor's permission was 
presently abrogated in respect of Sicily and Narbonne, The 
orgamrotinn of Italy bore a constantly inmuriiq; resemblance 
to that, of the provinces. 

Nevertheless the emperors did not cease to show their 
benevolence towards her; (he institution of aliment for poor 
children, distributed among four prefectures,* was a great 
benefit to the towns, which were also Authorized by the 
Antouinra to receive bounth's bestowed by individual citizen* 
nn their native place. Hut then it seemed necessary to 
supervise the municipal finances, whose sources of revenue 
had been increased by the good will of the emperor himself; 
and this task was assigned to certain enrolwrf rei puhlicir, 
State officials who, without destroying I lit autonomy of the 
towns, made it siihjecl nevertheless to an tiulliurity analogous 
to that of a provincial governor. 

In nmtters of justice the Homan tribunals retained their 
competence in any suit within u municipality which required 

1 //iif. iwit., 111,44 ti itq. 

* According to nn rttlrnutt ntiich i>> of necessity n liltJr vague, she 
would tlit - is Is Jive hm| -i pufujbiliim at nlxsul 11 ridlll .i|ii )<} [aiitinin 

of wlirmt »..I]|() U f.irr mm, ITcunCV Prank, XIV. XIX (tWMl, 
p. «2)M 141.1 

* CXJUll, V.jv Ijit-kcfi, XL YU, Ssippl. Ill, col. iZMlafis, 

" XL III. art. itrgio, h. SKI rl 

■ CXXIX, p. 212-214; ef. p. *#1. 
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the power of imperium. In order to relieve them of this 
heavy Additional burden, Hadrian appointed four canmlarts 
nnit placed each in charge of a district. Antoninus suppressed 
this office, though he himself had held it; but Marcus Aurelius 
re-established it and reserved it for ex-pradors. who took (lie 
title of juridicL' Their jurisdiction did not cover the whole 
of Italy; there remained an urhica di&ccm amenable to the 
tribunals of the capital; but elsewhere the juridical possessed 
a high civil and administrative, and probably also criminal, 
competence. In virtue of a general right of supervision, hr 
served ns intermediary between the central authority and the 
towns, and his p owers w e re continually increased bv successive 
encroachments on those of the local officials, flic num er 
and extent of the judicial districts, also called regi'onri*, are 
uncertain; we catch glimpses of certain temporary modifica¬ 
tions. Normally they were four: the Transpadanc region, 
the districts south of Campania, the environs of Home, the 
country bordering on the Adriatic and the Tyrrhenian St'#. 
Thus they coincided neither with the divisions of Augustus 
nor with the procurators* districts created for the adnanisira- 
tiun of the imperial domains. 9 In criminal Uw there were 
fresh distinctions: the prefect of the city was competent 
within a radius of a hundred miles from Borne, and all the 
rest, of the country was under the jurisdict ion of the pnetorian 
prefect, Notwit branding so many entangled divisions, Italy 
wax still exempt from a really provincial system of govern¬ 
ment; but they prepared the way for it, and it was introduced 
during the third century. 4 

Then a superior official colled corrector was appoint™, in 
place of the others; the first, under t’amealla. being elcdus 
ad corrigendum tfH ium Itaiia, while another, under GnlHmus, 
wrtf; #l(o perhaps corrector tottus ftoltff. They sectn to have 
Wen temporary magistrates who were made permanent l>y 
Aureliant but he confined them to certain districts, no doubt 
to repress sedition and the brigandage that was rampant 
there as on the confines of the Empire. Some remnant of 
scruple may still W divined in their official designation; just 


* D«raer. XL VII. X. cot. m7-|lCI. 

I py|,m. ». ISO f! tea. * CXXDi. p- IffiT ft wf. 

* i inmL., x xxv. t; xxxvii urn), p. i#i a 

* CXXXV. (i. in ft tfq. 
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ius the title- juriilievs per Italian, regUmi* Trantpadantt 1 
*rrms t» affirm the unity of Italy, m> we lind n I'orrcrtQr Haifa?, 
rf.gwnU TrmMjwdfjrur i :: hut the same official is afterwards 
railed carrtetor Campania?. In any case, after Aurelia a, these 
twrectors’ districts, apart from their names, were analogous 
fo provinces/ The earlier iuridici were Italian senators, often 
jjrciif landlords ill their own disi.iint; liie torrectarts acre 
usually strangers to Italy, above uJI to their district. 

At the beginning of the fourth ecu tun- every kind of fiction 
disappeared. Italy was now divided into eight “ provinces 
the Trans pad mu- region, I stria and Venctia, <EmiJir* and 
Liguria, Kluniinia and Picetium, Etruria and Umbria, Cam¬ 
pon in and Sairmium, Lucania and Brut Hum. Apulia and 
Calabria, Between this list and that of the divisions «f 
Augustus there are fewer d i verge iiccs; in order to suppress 
three units. Tuscany hud bean combined with Umbria mid 
Campania with Samnium, imd the division of the territory 
round abi.iut Rome had been modified, Once more the old 
ethnic nr political group* were established; so the ties of 
vicinity, the economic ot religious bonds had retained their 
Intent tiittic under the deceptive mask of unity. The emperors 
of that day saw no danger in this resurrection; the sub¬ 
division of the country was in their eves sufficient guarantee, 
and it was destined to be carried still*further/ 

But ihere remained an Italy in the form of n “ diocese/** 
completed by the Hirer great islands of Sicily, Corsica and 
Sardinia, together with the Cattum Alps and Hurt la, bit f marks 
ngimisi thi barbarian r. of the North. Only this diwUsit 
[Uiln'ntna* which exceeded it* nnhital bfunidiirii's, was vtrv 
sotiii divided in two. at any rate by about MO; there was 
a viatrtet “of the sukmrbieartan regions” in residence at 
Rome, and another in charge of Italic mnonaria, the old 
Cisalpine Haul, now taxed to main tain the imperial Court, 
who resided at Milan, ns did tile cmpi-for himself. 

The old privileges of Italy had been, more de facta than 
dr jure, admitted by jurisprudence rather thun created by 
tuw , so that, IIS regards military service no less than taxation, 
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they were never strictly adhered to in times of urgent need* 
Now, in the tong run, the exception became the rule 1 —not 
in virtue of any new laws, not by express abolition of privi* 
leges whirl i Imd never been more than tolerated > but through 
mere force of circumstance, through the great need of men 
mid mimey in the Lliirti ccutiuy, Catncallufs- edict played 
its part in this process of evolution, for Ron mu dtuens 
abounded thenceforward in every part of the Umpire, so that 
Italy no longer retained ujjy superiority in this* respect ; and 
fluidly, when certain emperors had trwnsfetTed their Court to 
distant cities, the old Latin land ceased to be the indisputable 
centre of the whole Roman world. 

Nevertheless those em)>erors refrained from treating the 
Italians nfli dally as provincial^ wlrich they had now become, 
and respected the Iil>crtk* and traditions of the Lowus^ 
Local life followed its natural course, tending towards n 
particularism which Jay in the tint lire of things, for thb long, 
narrow land* although today it is politically out-, has ml way* 
show n differences between its northern and southern districts 
which cannot be overlooked by even sviperftcml observant* 
During the imperial epoch these distinction* are less easy to 
grasp: ancient historians generally coniine themselves to the 
record of wars, in which very few of the municipalities t-ook 
any notable part. The [utter were increased in number aL 
tiic cost of thdr importance; Strain? says there win- 474 of 
them under Angurttus. but, according to JElian* there wnrr 
nearly L2U0 in the third century* Their nun ids have perished, 
and the only menioriaSi of them that remain are the few 
monuments still standing and! tlic fragment* brought to 
light by tbe excavator^ pick, 3 

■ mv, p a n-mo. 
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CHAPTER II 
SICILY 

It is rather remarknhie that the Sicily of the Human period 
is &o little known, 1 Without the depredations of Wires and 
the revolts of the slaves its history would utmost, entirely 
n blank. Even its topography lacks precision, being ncoo* 
rarity dependent on n river system that is quite unstable; 
varjniitms in the small water courses, assisted perhaps by 
the deforestation Jut to \ tie Saracens, Jiave caused Lhe ancient 
iijMiii ' to hi lost, and Lllrsf Imve almost all Ktti replaced by 
Arabian names of the Middle Ages, <>r by quite modem words 
from On* current speech; thus the site of places of secondary 
importance becomes vriy doubtful. Even the geographers 
of the imperial era shoved themwdves prodigiously ignorant 
in regard to this island; Strabo relied on obsolete documents. 

When I he Jtomans took ]possession of Sicily they had to 
deal with populations Unit had no Italian blood in them, 
except for the mast ancient inhabitants, the Sieuli and Sicsni, 
■ if whom a few trilu s still remained on the plateaux of the 
interior,where they retained, together with a certain inde¬ 
pendence even in the time Home’s fullest power, their 
ancestral customs, their types of dwelling (uivcs, and huts 
11 Midi of clay and reeds) and their graves, a siu cession «f 
cells opening on the side of a hill. But, practically speaking, 
only Greeks, who predominated in the east, and Fhankniw 
In the weal had lo la laki-n into account. 

W< need not recall here Lliu circumstances of the conquest, 
the opportunity which Home scim-tl to set foul on the island 
alien she came to suppress Lbc Cnmpnnmu roblw-rs whose 
brigandage llii-ru, king of Syracuse, could not tolerate. The 
question has been asked' 1 whether she wto actuated by 
strategic or economic motives. As a mutter of fact her 

' /anglur, XLVII, Il>i. cal, < i90|>SS11. 
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primary obp H wa> to drive hack the f’&rthuginipfifi min 
Africa; with Use Creeks an iigrcemriiL was conceivable, mid 
indeed Hiero* mmntuirud in 1m petty kingdom* as a friend 
of the Romans after 20$> remained loyal to them, even 
though they hud monopolized all the rest (241). Stupidity 
on the part of Ins successor, a dupe of the agents of Curt huge. 
was the cause of a furl her Roman intervention; after the 
attack on Syracuse* (212) and Agrigcntum I OK Sicily finally 
ceased to have more them one master- 

A first “province” hnsl hern established there since Hi< 
year 'J27, but the rc membra nee of it wait blotted out by Ihe 
reurganirnMon that followed these Last events: then n sub¬ 
sequent remoulding in accordance with the terms of the 
lr:r Hupilut brought the island to the condition in which we 
find it towards the end of the Republic. Tlw lot of the various 
cities differed according to circumstances; those which had 
he< n best disposed towards the Roman cause before Lhc fall 
of Syracuse were I rented w ith inMievolcue*. l>n Use whole 
the dominion of Rome was at first indulgent: same StciHojia 
hud tied ni the time nf thu wrnr; they were persuaded to 
return to their country, where their property w ns restored 
to them. 

The island was governed by a prat or, generally appointed 
annually, who wag supported by two quaestors. Now no 
other province ever hud more than one. Mommsen’s cs- 
piunnUom based upon the former division of the country 
between Curtilage and Syracuse, b probable though nut 
proven. As a matter of fact vm resided rH fJIyhariim, where 
hr succeeded the former quoistar of the licet, the other at 
Syracuse, There w m need for hmmrifd agent ft, mi 

importuiit tribute wm anticipated; after all, the Sicilian* 
were used to paying it* The first praetor* left a good reputa¬ 
tion behind them. After 1 hr ruin of Carthage* Scipio MmU 
iianw had the grace to restore to Sicijy <mt of the enormous 
plunder all Hint the forihagmiuns had formerly carried off, 
.statues and other work* of iirt, and the muiiR-Ipnl mngbtniii'S 
crossed im r in Africa to tic prevent at the diatrilmtiou. 

From tiie very first the island provided Rome with a 
useful base, ROKirtituca with troop® ot their pay, with sailors, 
and abate all with corn* The Romans sought to revive 
agriculture which hnd suffered heavily from iba prolonged 
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warfare. Following the Carthaginian sample, they censed 
the land to lxr worked by colonies of flaw*, especially by 
their pmtmaa front Africa. Of these- there was an ennrmnns 
number belonging r it her to the Row, ruin or to wealthy native*. 
Hftdly treated, without clothes and almost without food, 
they procured the bore necessaries of life by robbery, strip¬ 
ping mid* if need In*, killing travellers or peasants. Never* 
liiL‘lr-ss the small [umllurtls had their sympathy by contrast 
with the proprietors of latifimdia. Nearly 900*000 of these 
mi fort u nates revolted, laid waste the great domains, and 



even gni possession of fortified towns, several prutors being 
massacred. It became essential to send targe force*; under 
ahlr- consuls to drive the slaves from their strongholds at 
Tmiron ionium and Henna: finally Knptlius 1 came tocomplete 
the task (131), and. seeking to remove the causes of Mir 
outbreak, he tried to favour the small landlord*, this being 
in intertsl too, Wau.<e on the great estates breeding 

sooner or later replaced agriculture, But the large landlords 
knew how to defend t hemselves and the contemplated reform 
lu*d to lie postponed for some time. 

1 ’ilurtjtcT, XLTO, fa, co). I £30, 
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A far Hi it revolt broke out m 104, instigated, like the 
first P by some fanatical soothsayer, From llu west it spread 
aver the whole island, and it hud its 14 king' 1 ' against whom 
two praters fought with so little success Unit they fell under 
suspicion nt Home 4md were banished to make room for t In 
ronmil M\ AquiUmSt who retires! two years to bring the 
war to 4in end (101)* This ww not accomplished without 
much slaughter which left Sicily short of labour and partly 
unt0Jed; hut cm the other hand, for lack of slave labour* 
the great estates tended to he broken up, find I he free pcrautiU 
benefited to sped* extent. 

Fortunately the Sodfll wnr did not. break out until 
later, mini PompcJ, who had exjwiled n praetor of M Arina, 
treated the SiciJuius kindly. If they hud Wen more Luting, 
the reform* of Sulla would have Wen valuable in reducing 
the power of the knights. Already on a previous oven-don 
the plan had been formed of establishing Roman cokmie* in 
order to saw the best arable hind from this corrupt and 
ftvnrinmcft order; hut it only became more greedy* having 
found a complacent pratur* the fatuous Verrcs of 

wliMii* misdei d& we can only give ,l summary. 1 

He came to terms with the pirates instead of pursuing 
them: one Hue day n buml at sea-rot ibera invaded the harbour 
of Syracuse. A* judge of the provmt-juJi lie *otd his tlecisior;^ 
As supreme controller of the municipal adminbtraliom lie 
allowed no appointment to be made until his approval hod 
been obtained, and paid for. Everywhere he himself chose 
the censors, who estimated the value of men's property 
according to the sLcc of their bribe*, Hi- shared scajulalous 
profits with the farmer** of the lithe* robbed private indi¬ 
viduals. even Roman knights, laid hmiiis oil tin work* of art 
in bin hosts 1 hoi mm, ordered a high ollivial of Calhtu. (Catania) 
to send him nil the silver vessel* in the town, and hurl a temple 
robbed for hh benefit in Mdite (Mulfii), which was included 
in his province. 

The latter grew weary of absolute submission* There 
had been governors of Sicily condemned for breach of tnistg 
but thdr accusers hud been Romans, who had brought about 
I,heir prosecution to gratify private hatred. This time the 
cities them selves took action; they bethought them of l he 
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young quaestor* i:nra r wlm had lately won their est zem* and! 
liu undertook their defence! gfm 1 to make n hmh r ihiru&Hf 
by (ttincking a mrml>er of I lie eld aristocracy. His enquiries 
on i hr *jnd were warmly welcomed everywhere, and ihe true 
stun v-iiS revealed to his eyes, a very different one from that 
nhieli itaid been forged by a governor who extorted mum 
men do ton- decrees from the municipal assemblies 

And yeb had it not been for the exactions of md Lenin id g t 
above all of this Vcitcs, Sicily would have held a position 
uf privilege among Llit provinces jdremlj constitute] h\ Hm 
date.- 1 As regards the tax on harvests, Rome? had retained 
tlie Syracusan legislation which was liberal and protected by 
gutimnlees* The tithes were farmed in kind, hy >mnSi imitab 
Wat* and every yiw p in Sic ily, not at Rome; all could 

<.>1^ te for I he contract, even the cities; indeed* the Roman 

companies were excluded. But the operation took pluec 
under the presidency of the praetor* and the artificer of 
procedure put terrible power into his hunth, By forced 
purchases of coni, tinder condition* which hr arbitrarily 
deteniiined, be made enormous profits. A* lawful judge in 
uisy dispute, he could assist, or pindy^ the farmers in the 
muitiiermncc of their rights. Thus he was able to make 
I unwell the real Uthenjwner of Sicily, the owner of a mom- 
|H>ly B hut a secret one, since he was hidden behind the hinall 
meu. hu dentures* who alum appeared officially; *md in suit* 
relating to the tithe no ftspitc wax allowed by the judge*, 
his servants: distraint was ninth- on tin property of ihr 
unfortunate debtor. These iniquities ended by drjiopuhitizig 
the fkdds; the owners fled father than toil for the xob prnQt 

ol a piUless master, and a large number of estate* w* n- left 
fallow* 

It inunot lie supposed, however, that this meant the 
totrd and immediate ruin of the country. In the civil wars 
d wax always n centre of food supply, and when Sextus 
i^stupcius turned pirate and got possession of it, there wns 
fear uf famine at the gates of Rome for Uck of coni from 
Sicily as well as from Sardinia. Ortavian and Autony hnd 
to eom^tnmm with Sextus, until Agrippu Mmceeded in 
expelling liim. 

lu spite of the wars of the third century, Rumr hud 
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received Sicily in a prosperous condition; the very large 
iirtuv of revolted slaves argues mi exceptionally (hick popula¬ 
tion. Now «erUUA indications point to un opposite conclu¬ 
sion as regard* the state of affairs at the end of the Republic. 
Tile domination of Sts t us. the recooquest by Oct avian had 
delivered up tin* country to bands of slaves* half soldiers 
and half brigands. The least wretched among the Sicilians 
were the shepherds and goatherds: their llneka a lone provided 
them with fond and clothing, and this peri^mtetir wealth was 
the least exposed to danger, since they travelled in armed 
groups and were able to defend it. This kind of hidtisl r\ 
continued uncoibarraxsed, and for a Tong time Sicily remained 
pre-eminently the country of sheep, wool and hides. The 
great estates were reconstituted as a W suit of Cesar's con¬ 
fiscations from tin knights, aud tin- vast concessions made 
to Agrippa and other persons of the first importance, The 
moilcru names in owo hove preserved the memory of tli-se 
tfitijuiulin, on which groups of colonists were established. 
The number and importance of thr cities decreased; Strabo 
asserts tins dearly, above alt in Inspect of thf south coast; 
yet he meutitais as vanished some towns which, ns inscrip¬ 
tions and coins bear witness, were still existent in his time. 

In any ease the number of the Sicilian cities In the various 
periods is a disputed question. Tin Vtrrinf* refer l:t> 05. 
rsmJ this list ought <o !-<■ one uf the most relb Id- but thr 
majority cannot lie identified; only 23—-one third—ore 
recognizable under their modem names, Mnr< than halt paid 
the tithe; of the rest three were privileged, the “allies” 
who Imd favoured flume from the first; Me&sana (Messina), 
Taurotnttiium (Taormina) and Nettum (Xotn). The list of 
the elder IHiny still includes 6S cities, and this document, 
based partly on official statistics of the time of Augustus* 
has found resolute «ippirtcrs, : notwithstanding Hie fact that 
it abounds in scriuux mistakes, as for instance when it places 
certain ports in the interior of the island. One significant 
fact has been remarked:* in the dawn of Christianity episcopal 
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secs were formed in all the populous centres; they abounded 
in southern Italy and in Africa; Sicily only numbered! ten, 
of which nine were on the roast. That is where the Romans 
preferred to live, deserting the mountainous regions of the 
interior. 

Wr do not know precisely what tacit! status was conferred 
by !uw upon the Sicilians even oi n period for which the texts 
arc more abundant. From a letter of Cicero 1 it appears that 
Julius t a-sor conferred the Latin right on them all, and that 
wus usually ti temporary state of affairs, Docs it follow Ilia! 
tiny were, as Mommsen thinks, already Ro man citizens ill 
the time of Augustus '! At any rule it" is hard to suppose 
that the rivtitut Rotnatui did not. reach them long before 
Curueidla, since their country vns practically » continuation 
of Italy, and Roman senators were free to go there. 1 Resides, 
Sirily bud already enjoyed Roman citizenship fc>r :i few years 
(until till it,c.): Mark Antony hart granted it to her in fultii- 
nn'iil. ns he said. of a last wish of Cscsur, and during this period 
the tithes were no doubt abolished, ns !hey were in Asia. 
Rut, fur having submitted fco the yoke of Sextus Pompdw* 
she was al lirs! treated with se verity, compelled tr> pay the 
xtipnidinm of conquered territories and to lose the cfciJfl* 
Rtmanti. which she subsequently recovered ul on unknown 
date. 

The history of Sicily under the Empire is (, blank page; 
we shall have to ,u\ the same of more than one province, 
niiil this suggests an optimistic view, for ancient historians 
chiefly recorded unpleasant events. Thus u source dating 
from the Lower Empire only mentions another Servile war 
under t< id I in, usit may haw had the Name cause and the 
same diameter an its predecessor*, hut in the third century 
the trouble was general. 

Augustus, who made the island u senatorial print orian 
f-rovnuT, imiiHdiiilciy showed his good will towards the 
cities and l<H>k steps to retrieve the recent disasters. He 

military cohmies—there won never any want uf vcti-rans 
for him to reward—to Syracuse, Catina, Therm* Jlunera-, 
Tynttiins, ■J’nuroiTU'Tiiiini mid Ranonmm (Pn lm uo). to which 
olhers were sent by Vespasian and Hadrian. He twice 
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vifiiLcd Sicily, whither Caligula and Hadrian also went, and 
SepthuitLH Severn* was rm<- nf hrr proconsuls. 

Between the natives and their Roman masters a link 
might tic found in religious sentiment, and ns a mutter of 
Fuel there existed nt the western i xiremity of the idftnfL on 
Men mi Eryst (Monte Sat* Ciullanoji n temple of Wrms which* 
according to the legend, .Eneas himself ImuJ dedicated to his. 
divine mother und his hero father- 1 When many other 
shrines in the country were, according to Diodorus, pructi rally 
abandoned and fallen into ruin, this one saw its prestige 
increase* Consuls and prflrtots sacrificed there and brought 
their offerings; the puUicmu devoted to it a part of their 
profits* The quaestor df JJIvbsenm had supreme control 
over the treasure stored there, and, with the consent of the 
Human authorities, fourteen of thr principal towns com¬ 
bined to maintain the temple, providing ns a guard for Venus 
Kryrihn a troop of SOD men under the command of n tribune * 
This devotion has left a more lasting memory than the 
Sicilian manifestations in honour of the deified l’«sars. Thtr 
provincial assembly, the usual centre of the loyalist cult, 
Scans to have played in Sicily » most insignificant part. 
TV Empire established peace between cities which had 
recently >ceii Loo many conflicts, bat dots not appear lu 
have troubled otherwise to unite them or group them together. 
In the municipal OTganizaturns we can only remark the usual 
preponderance of tin pltitocratir dement* 

If the populous cities declined from the splendour to 
which they hot] he*n exalted in the fifth and fourth centuries, 
we nevertheless find in them the remains of buildings dating 
from the Roimin period, chiefly from the time of the Empire, 
and Snluntum was entirely rebuilt. No lemjdcs were Imilt, 
except at A gn gen turn (Girgcutj); the Ltd lies concentrated 
their rflorts especially oil plciLSure building bailie rmd 
gymnasia. Amphitheatres were made at Catina* Syracuse 
and Therm ir Ilimcra:; the more ancient theatres of Tmiro- 
ini-iiiimi. Cation. Syracuse t At tn and Tyndaris were restored 
und transformed after the new models: aqueducts conveyed* 
to Thermic and Pamir mi is in particular, the pure water 
with which even today Sicily is not everywhere generously 
provided. 

' CXXXiX, p.0D*J«y. 
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And yet the effect produced In this country by the cent uries 
of Itomun peace wn.it one of dcrndciUM.*, mid the economic 
system* hud much te. do with this. The exportations <■! 
corn continued uiuter the Empire, hut they wen very much 
reduced in quantity; other Inn da, Egypt, mid the Chersonese, 
ecu 11 pc 1 1 sated the capital for the deficit. The island still yielded 
fruit?, honey and wine; the cinders produced by the tiff 
of Etna served os » nut urn I manure of the finest quid tty for 
the vineyards; moreover* the great volcano wan u curiosity 
of repute with tourists, mining whom we must reckon Hadrian, 
who climbed the mountain* Breeding was some slight cun*- 
pc motion for tin- dcelmr «f agriculture: tin herds or < ultli 
and horses produred uniuink, of admirable quality; nod 
fishery m a thriving industry. But, generally spanking, 
only the cities on the const showed a certain degree of pros¬ 
perity. The mad system hears witness to this; failing mile¬ 
stones—mine lias been discovered — the ancient itineraries 
inform tis tluvt n road run nil round the island. The name 
of voi Fa/cria given to a part of the road on the north nad 
BUfjgtslB Unit its conutmetion was due to a governor of t In 
earliest days of the Roman occupation; the lift Pom pe in 
mentioned by Cicero, which pooMd through Met&ino, no 
doubt served the cast const. Secondary r<aits also linked 
Asrigthtuna with Pnnnrnius nod (Yd in a, (at mu with Thermic 
ilinurji', and tie In with Syracuse, hut, nut withstand mg a 
few I .tv and isolated ducuincj.Ls, the system appears to htivi 
suffered from long neglect. 

Ihe most searching investigations* have led to h very 
s! range conclmdon: in spite of the proximity of Italy mid 
her lung domination, Sicily was never completely roman be rf. 
Tiic difil indioR tivtsut'ii lim various ethnic clcnicnts per- 
sided: the language of the Siculi had not disappeared, and 
A j ml Pius ' 1 in tin- M-rond century still spoke of the 11 iriiingitni ° 
island- The creation of the province was the beginning of 
a very- groat minting activity in man; eiUcs, notably in 
mon than one that had hitbri-L... lacked ih* right nf coinage; 
tut Greek legends p re d tin i in ate on the coins until the time 
of Augustus. Under the Republic, the Latin inscriptions, 
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dedications to gods or lo Roman pal ronig are dm to foreigner** 
not ti> natives. When colonies were established the use of 
Lilfn was Imposed upon them* but in tin rnunirtpulflif-s I hr 
official documents continued to be drawn up in Greek* 1 or 
else in Imth languages r indeed, the Greek idiom was d'-dined 
to lost well into the Middle Ages. Among the original writers 
uf Sicily * the find of the imperii*! epoch retained the language 
of their ancestor; then wt find some using one language, 
some Ilio other; and it is noi until the fourth century tliuJ 
Latin seems Lu have definitely wri jiteeminence. 

Even ChriKiiimity, mui it was established in the island, 
showed no Roman rhiifai-tt-ristirs; i( is proved to have been 
st movement from the East by the nature of the moiiumcnf >* 
the numerous catacombs (Agrigentirm p Mnzz&ra, Lilyhaiim, 
Paiiorinus and Syracuse) nod their ornamentation. The local 
spirit also showed itself on Long t his. population of farmers 
and shepherds, full of religious eoth ndaftm hut especially 
in regard to the forces nf nature T by mi abundant growth 
of dec. htful ligv , inlH J stories of miracles and extravagant 
martyrdojns. 

General pn>s|M?rity was restored towards the end of the 
Saracen occupation, and that of the Normans proved for 
Sicily a brilliant period of artistic renaissance. Today the 
country b obviously Italian, bill as a result of very recent 
iLsritnil*Lkdft, and the [Kipulatinn still shows physical and 
moral dmrmcterktk^ of such u kind that Ihc student uT 
ethnology is naturally directed towards mcdbvd influnurv 
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CHAPTER tO 

CORSICA AND SARDINIA 

Tiht these two island* 1 could not fail to belong to Rome 
fn»iu an early period would Ik- readilj admitted. especially 
hi faly, since, like Sicily, they are the natural complement 
of that etumtry. Yet the three islands have nol shared a 
common destiny in modern trims: Sardinia ami Sicily were 
M reunit'd until IM»>. ,fter rc.uri., of „„| 

nl ™' h “» Wt llii- (.Utru-lini, „t II,, North, lor th. 
tirM time under the Freud, Cart din gin ns. 

In the third century before our era Huy wctc alike boot* 
of contention between Rome and Carthage, bring of Hie first 
importance for complete mastery of the western Medium 

2, C r* ! u *** ? '}"* ^ rifKt tlmi *W wore transferred 
11 1 iV l( ^ J taOWl ^ s y fmm one of these powers to the other. 
Jr"*, ^ tnnaflR w|x» <mc of them still earlier t 

tiuZi^ < ‘2£ ft > ofT Mpl»nu^ fl who died at the 
S-3 f !" , ,hJ *****' th, - v * nt twemy.jhe ships 
to iorsica to found a e,ty there, hut wen- ret*U«i bv the 

ev^i ST' 13 ’ h \ fl “ branche * ° r Utt» which tore their sails 
JJfcL the e ”^ ks - nj,a thfl *qw»d«m confined itself to loading 

niece >f f' *' Ul tw,lb " whic!l w as lost in Uic sew. This 
| information may have a historical foundation, 

legend reemi to have taken possession of it. 

Had "f ?r An OTl y one previous operation— 

- the consul L. Cornelius Scipio in S3(i,» , m <! her. too 

; ;;; £?£ nrp Wanti ^ imd revolted against 

£K.TT^i \ ^ * '»* nlt attend; 

for whem the Tm *’"!?* ° f •»»*«"* to the Romans. 
_ when the latter were ml, or almost rid. of their African 

■ i p 1° to intrit!uc ** thc w™*. ^ ** 
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IWceed Iti overcome [lit natives. An expedition of put 
un end ut least to the open hostility of Curt huge, but it did 
not prevent help being privately given to Use Li tty an and 
Punic Cidojiiite, esjiecjully after the battle of ('sun*. The 
revolt headed in 215 by a certain Ampsicurns—a Punic name 
- -i* :i prtiof .if |hi* insidious poJirj, The texts rcfoliiig to all 
tbest- events are ambiguous, and wem to confuse names anti 
dales; 1 the triumphal Fasti bent the murk uf undoubted 
exaggeration on the part of the victorious generals. The fart 
muuius that the resistance of the Corsicans and Sard i I dm is 
in the interior lasted Cor very ninny years; indeed even thing 
conspired to stimulate it. Il was the time when Home 
needed vast supplies of corn for her armies in Greek lands; 
Iut requisitions exceed rd all bon mb: instead of a tithe pci 
annum, she demanded two or even more. Such cargoes 
were brought to th Tiber that the grammes could not 
contain them and new ncs had to bo built. Sardinia was 
hImi requital to provide clothes, togas and tunics. Corsica 
hud 'o give hutil ages and thousands of pound* of wax, since 
she bad no! iiing else: to give. As usual, n swarm of usurers 
descended Upon these islands, and the praetor M. Porcius 
Cato was the only man to demit met- them. Year after yew 
msunrvtions broke out anew, giving ambitious generals nn 
opportunity for new triumphs, tint) one of these must have 
la -1 n decisive in eh nr utter, since n votive tablet relating to 
it speaks of 80,000 enemy killed or taken captive by Ti. 
Scmpromus Gmcchna—but by whom was this total verified ? 

Only the coasts and the plains near the shore were quickly 
purified, for Homan squadrons were constantly cruising in 
the neighbourhood to prevent any Carthaginian surprise; 
Htid then soldiers from Italy must have rrrrivcd allotments 
of land, lids, being a favourite method of advancing the 
Homan MUM-. Thr natives of the mountain region, the 
lu thti (wtstffl of .skins), who Wert- poorly armed, had at first 
imiil- the mistake of accepting s pitched battb nnd hud thus 
brought upon themselves a ruinous defeat; but snbsrnucmly 
llifv changed their tactics: keeping quiet in the presence of 
tin government Iroops, the; took advantage of their U-m- 
porury absence to swoop down upon tlie cultivated plains 
and curry oil a rich supply of plunder. It sirm* that Home 
1 GLXXffi, chap. MV. 
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abandoned the idea of pursuing them into their strongholds. 
When we sec the Senate granting the general instead of a 
f ull triumph tlic more modest triumph tn montf jilbano, we 
«ui hardly assume that jealousy alone was the cause: in 
point of fact the successes gained were trilling in comparison 
with the victories in the East, the spoil was mediocre— wax 
in Corsica I— the enemy were contemptible. LtirutiatH miwlru- 
caii as Cicero culls them, mere brigands clothed in sheep¬ 
skins, ami those that were taken prisoner did not deserve 
even their usual title, Sardi mink*, since their unlive 
stubbornness made them mi fc e ac l iable ami stern measure* 
were of no avail. Similarly it was said of the Corsicans 
» whoever has bought one regrets the waste of his money,” 
Rome declined to send troops weakened by malaria into the 
mountain region j it wss more profitable to surprise the robber 
bands at their revels, when they met together to hold festival 
after a successful foray. 

In the civil strife which rent the Republic during its 
last I'mtuTv the islands of the Tyrrhenian Sea played a leading 
part. In Corsica at least—there is no evidence for Sardinia 
—Storms and Sulla established a large number of their 
veterans at Mariana and Alma, Tim success or failure of 
party leaders depended largely on their command of corn 
supplies: M. .■Etnilius Lt-pidus, the opponent of Sulla, strove 
t*, intercept the convoys of grain on their way to the capital. 
When the strength of the pirates compel ltd Pompey to 
jeviic plan of operatinns mi great scale, his efforts were 
largely concentrated on these regions; during the live years 
(57-51) of Ills rura anttomria. the gov ernor-, of Sardinia were 
all men of his appointment. Thru Osar caused the island 
to be occupied bv his delegates, for it was Sardinia, together 
with Sicily, that kept the dictator's armies supplied with 
food; the rivalry between Caroles mid Sulci, which took the 
Pompeian side, was overcome by externa measures, especially 
hv confiscations, With the second triumvirate the same 
fct..Ty began again: Ot-taviun bad received Sardinia as part 
of hi> share for live years, and it was required to supply corn 
for the armies, destined to oppose Brutus and Cassius in the 
East; but [I new pirate, Status I’omptius, hurried in pursuit 
of the cargoes. In the island itself o frcednnm of Tomjwy 
carried on u partisan war, supporting now one side, now tin: 
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other. and betraying both, until (fie day whru the Com- 
petition inis finally determined at Artiom. 

This involuntary participation of the two in funds in Homan 
quarrels is the moat salient feature of (heir history' to the end 
of the Ur public. But a distinction must be drawn lw-tw<. n 
the central forests and the coast regfems, which alone writ 
exploited and which, in Sardinia especially, were ulunr of 
ftifrrdsblc value to the Romans. The interior was practi¬ 
cally a different country: there was no easy way through 
the incxtricnblt forints; n consul ordered to conduct opera¬ 
tions there gent to Italy for packs of police dogs, which 
pursued the Sardinians even to their eaves. In the second 
cenLury before our era, armies of 20.000 men, in ttuF< tiny, 
hii imposing number, fought in viUn to overcome these new 
subject*; the heroism and stubbornness -if the natives, the 
grunt influence of their chiefs outbalanced the handicap of 
inferior weapons, and by their account of a few episodes the 
Roman fiiumluts cnahli us (<■ perceive all the difficulties of 
pacification. 

In the times of Sulla, I’oiiipcy and Octaviui the attempt 
had been postponed; the harvest* of the plains and piracy 
had alone engaged (heir attention, Tims the Empir« in its 
early days might well be deluded and make of Corsica and 
Sardinia combined .1 high senatorial province. But t hen 
e idy funded some police activity, some imprudent bickering, 
ti. siir up the mountaineers again (fi a.ix}„ Then the isloud* 
Iwcanw part of the emperor’s share, and lie muiutamed an 
armed force in them; not the legion* that had been Hick: 
Iteffirr, hut only mixiJlories suited to the t-limute. Sardinian* 
and Lorsirwus were recruited from the pacified regions, 
Ligurians, a kindred people, were sent there, and BnaJly 
Moors were imported from Africa. Their 1 infers wen not 
v- fy ambitious: to prevent any mid u|Hn* Ihe cultivated 
fields. 

As a matter of fact the raids began again in times of 
disturbance, for example in the year 0<>, after Nem's death. 
A Sardinian inscription 1 give* us the text of on order, repented 
by Vespasian, forbidding the (iniMenses of the hills to invade 
ihc lands of the PtUuicensen of the plain {campani), In 
Corsica about this time an imperial procurator wished In 

1 XU. X, 7SM. 
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employ (the natives in the interest of ViUllius: lie them 

take a)i oath of fidelity, after having eut the throats of Otlio'a 
supporters. Hut the Corsicans were little interested in u 
Uiesc rivalries; they put the partisan to death anti o-nt his 
head to ViLcllhis. This minutr detail is o sxifildent tndiea- 
iinn „f whnt ernild be expected from these umsaiiJiUublr 
islairdcra. We have described elsewhere 1 the mourets 
which, in Sardinia at least, they had at their disposal; the 
nofogla, of which thousands remain today, more or less 
were fortified places of refuge at the tune when they 
Yfexc* made. nnd might still serve the- stfimc purpose hi the 
hands of determined rebels; the Hum a n government usiiy 
itself have used some of them us to guard the 

pllAttfrS. 

But It could afford to neglect the in terior, where the poor soil 
wad only fit for pu art urn go or forestry'. And yet Sardinia wa# 
crossed Vpv u rood, which followed the most accessible volley* 
and linked np only a few unimportant centres of population: 
Bitch its Usclis and forum Tftxjawi, Moreover! fortified, posts 
had to be placed at intervals along it—a symptomat ic detail, 
for these forts were not raised against no external enemy, 
who would have been stopped at the landing-place. On the 
whole thr system of Roman roads in Sardinia coincides a r ty 
nearly with 'that of On? railways today; nature had marked out 
certain thomtgbburei by which the government could without 
too much difficulty assure a feeble rirculfttion; tlxey formed 
nciitrnl wnes in the hush, which w» intentionally usohifced 
under the utlicial name of Barkaruh laud df barbarians. 
Some kind of administrative separation h proved by the 
existLiiee of an tv&ealus Augititi* pFotfectw / cobarO# Cvr$orum 
ft ciritatutn Hurhiria in Sardinia, As for C or$ica, the 
gfjviinmrs lived lit terror of its alpine regions; only one road 
in shown hi the Itineraries along the cast const. Ibe Hattest 
and most unhealthy, between Mariana and Futtai the reasons 
for restoring another to the map between Aleriu and diofittM 
(Ajiiechd urc purely hypothetical* 

Under the Republic, thr command in these two inlands 
hud attracted some men who sought adventure ami desired n 
triumph th:it was deemed easy of attainment; but when the 
province was regarded os pacified* no one was in any hurry 

■ XU, IWB, ;i. flfl-Gth 1 XLh Xiv. 2fliS. 
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tf- go there: more than one governor only arri» <-d afirr n vm 
nut icon Ur delay, while some refrained from going r 1 nil. It 
iiml -= poor reputation In Italy: a land un blest by nature, 
unhealthy, dhHgreenblr in nfiprarnticf, backward, devoid 
t,f polite society. Many authors vie with one another in 
upplj-tiig the epithet pattern to Sardinia, and indeed 
mnluriu was rife in the coast regions, the only ones for the 
Roman to live in, where Carthage, whose sole interest was 
in the com, bad cleared away the forests and forbidden 
replanting. Seneca, during eight years of exile, Inveighed 
emphatically against the cali gravitns of Corsica in snrnnttT, 1 

Tile two islands weft* recognized places of bnniulunent, 
t, t nssius Longinus, Hie lawyer accused of conspiracy by 
Ni ro, was deported to Sardinia, ns also were t'rispimia, the 
pm 1 Uriah prefect, and Anicvtus, the murderer of the first 
Agrippina Apart from these well-known personages, hosts 
of exiles eame there who were suspected by the State on 
account of their beliefs; Tiberius transported 4,000 freedmen 
acvuMii of Jewish superstition p many Christiana, after the 
persecution^ were sent to work in the mines, mid thus wins 
formed the small nucleus of a <ircck-,%j leaking population. 

It *i hard to uiidcrvi'irul anil follow the cutis tan t ohiirigi.'-S 
in the administrative system, Normally, during the fln.1 
ecu times of occupation, one petor governed both islands 
together; if there «es it pro -jut t of strife, Rome preferred to 
gi'.T- each island its own priori or, or even sent a consul nr 
proconsul witli an army, Then, under Augustus, mere pro¬ 
curators of the equestrian order begin to appear •, who are 
toimd again under Claudius, Nero, Hadrian, Conmiudus, and 
constantly in the third century. In 1(7 Nero gave up Sardinia 
to the Senate in compensation for the loss it had sustained 
when " freedom " was granted to Admin, but this favour wiu, 
of very short duration, Subs.t pi rutIv we see ncurious nltenm- 
tion of procurator and procbosuli, Tlu- two Islands are, or 
appear lu be, generally united, but we suspect n real dis¬ 
tinction between two such titles as pnrftcttu Consul and 
pro&ntui prminda Sardwicr-,* under the Syrian emperors the 
complete titles of the governors arc no more than proewra- 
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tvrte August i rt presides provincia Sardinia 1 In all this 
there is much that remains obscure, In the fourth century 
Sardinia, Corsica and Sicily were together placed under ft 
T&ti&mlts tritrn prmnndnfum* several times mentioned in the 
Thcodofiian Code: but in the Notitia digmtaium the two flrst 
are distinct provinces. It must often have been necessary' 
to adopt emergency measures In regard to them. 

How did the majority of governors conduct themselves f 
Except, for the periods of war* in which unbiased judgments 
were out of the question, we only have evidence of the im~ 
selfishness of the elder Cato* who did not deign to avail himself, 
for his own maintenance and that of bis escort* of the rights 
associated with his mu gi Piracy- of I he abnegation of the 
quaestor f, Graudau, who spcnL his own money rather than 
put kb subjects to expense; of the illegal requisitions of a 
certain Scavmis p whose complete acquittal even the eloquence 
of Cicero failed to secure ; of a governor of Ncro f s time, whn 
whs condemned for exactions. The provincial list supplies 
a certain number of names which however tire no more than 
names to us. Under the Empire at any rate, os in other 
countries, the honest officials must have been the great 
majority. Wc arc tempted to repeat that the lack of in- 
format ion is a good symptom* 

If Corsica anti Surd ini a submitted for about eighty years 
to the domination the Vandals, there is nothing to sagged 
tlmt they accepted it gladly or invited it. Besides, before 
making i% complete conquest of the islands, Mn se barbarians 
Hfiihri along the cooits each spring in search of plunder, 
Umserkv their king, desired above all to starve Home; hr 
adopted once more, after four centuries, the tactics of Scxhis 
tVmpeius, and improved upon them by attacking the town* 
and burning the government T s granaries. Action had to be 
taken several times against the invader* and at last, after 
the collapse of their African kingdom, Belisarins cosily drove 
the Vandals out of the two islands, which were attached for 
a time to the Byzantine Empire* It was then that they 
experienced ft really oppressive government- — hut that in 
outride the ehmncilngieai limits of this work. 

The Principal*-, to which we must coniine ourselves, seems 
in short to have taken very little interest in Sardinia and 
1 XLLX 7*1*3 *t#e^ 
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torKicn; no ( i-vir. as for ns we kitruv, ever visited thrm. 
1 fieir (’tudomic vahir had much decreased in the course of 
hfnc; when unci' ( .irthngc was destroyed, no navel power 
threatened Home in this quarter; nm! the com supplied the 
opinut Sardinia negates fcraces of which Ho nice still sang in 
obeli iri ice to 1 radii ion, wen- not as valuable as those of 
provinces more recently acquired; moreover, the quality of 
the Sardinian groin began in be looked down on. 

Except for this product, Italy received little from tin; 
two island** A great number of wild Imats seems to liave 
hi ! it sent to Home; Hit export of no more serious value than 
Hint of the rahhits which swarmed in Corsica, The smalt 
bnid nf hoist** which is still reared there, though it lias 
almost disappeared from Sardinia, hardly sat fe lled die demand 
* hc Lwpital. Honey was abundant, but lacked Lite rsti cm 
of ct fihnisseum. The products of this province and IhuM* 
nf Italy were nut complementary, Moreover, the native 
ftru.'ks, wild sheep in Sardinia, goats in Corsica, sullicrd <mlv 
for tip needs of their own country; they were half wild 
mumats. without stables, (hat strayed at lihertv but did not 
shun tilt- society of man; then iw now, they flecked together 
wlufii the musical rail of the herdsman summoned lb cm* 
flf wine Italy had no lack at home. A special permit was 
reqiured i'jr provincials who wished to cultivate the vine; 
the Sardinians must have obtained it, mid they derived from 
it a souTVi- ui Wraith I hat, was overlooked before the Empire; 
the legionaries of the Republic curried (heir wine with them 
w ii n they set sail fur Sardinia, but the funeral monuments 
Of Log I tali in the form q t it cask 1 compel us to assume that 
vineyards planted in the following period, The woods 
of the islands, pines, lira and < aks, must have la-cn laid under 
cuidrihution for the naval dockyards. On the other hand, 
the thick hides of the animals, veritable cuirasses, of which 
the -Suniininns made themselves garmentM {as they still do), 
were nv.r.- serviceable in their own hnrsh climate than hi 
Hol\ . Final!; the two islands had their quurrit-s of granite-, 
lint the neighbouring peninsula was not poor in building 
m uteri ids. The minis at any rate were exploited by the 
capital; argentiferous hud and afterwards iron. e^eeiaDj in 
the fourth century, were certainly the objects of a traffic of 
1 K g. XEJ, it, 77150, 
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which our wretched tnjurecs give ns no hint; lump* of lead 
that have been discovered stamped with the names of 
Augustus or Hadrian show that the workings were imperial 
property. 

All thr guesses that have been made at the total impu¬ 
tation of these countries arc without foundation, mid it is 
equally difficult to truce the stages of their runxuiiMtoturn, 
We do not know how the ager publicity was originally ilis.- 
t rib u ted; allotments of land must have been made to veteran?, 
and to the Sardinians w ho remained loy al during the rebellions 
of the lint centuries; but the grant of Homan citizenship, 
even of the Latin right, to Individuals seems to have been 
late, hrsitaling ami parsimonious. In Sardinia Rome did 
not favour the creation of cities properly so-called—there 
wire only eighteen altogether—but the growth of simple 
rural comm unities, eiri or vtiiit, which were more suitable 
for agriculture. The iaufnndia were multiplied there to a 
deplorable ertent; the serfs of the glebe could hardly escape 
from a country walled about, as it were, by its insularity; 

I heir only resource was lo fly to I he bush, where pursuit was 
difficult and the '* noraghrs 11 provided them at any rate 
with u shelter for tile night. 

Few towns deserve mention; we know practically nothing 
of Turrit LfWffitifiis (Porto Torres), thr only colony of Raman 
rttfatcjis, which dated from the time of l.’irsar or Augustus; 
or of tlsclis, calh-d colonia Julia under the AuUminra. The 
coast towns, originally more prosperous than those of the 
twentieth century, were ruined by the Saracens, notably 
Srdet, u small market -town that was ben tilted by Uu- lead 
trade. Chief among them were Nora —perhaps at first the 
capital, in view of its obvious position as caput via rum — 
where there are still traces of a tine theatre and an aqueduct, 
and, most important of all, farflire, in whose neighbourhood 
t w < >-l birds of the inscriptions of Sardinia have been liiso .vered; 
the ruins show that it vros on active and populous centre. 
There the provincial assembly. of which we have no record, 
must have held its sessions; certainly justice was administered 
there, but, in view of the difficulty of communication*. it 
has been supposed 1 that there were four eanvetUue (farales, 
Othocu, Turris, OLbia), a supposition which would date hock 

1 ri.TYTTT, p, ItMl ft try. 
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to the Roman period the origin of the four 41 jurisdictions " 
of the Middle Ages, Corsica hsd only two notable centres of 
population: Alcria—now n name and nothing more—and 
Mariana, of which Has tin is really the heir. The peninsula 
of Cape Coiso was occupied by the 1 'anacini, a mure civilized 
people, who remained faithful to Hu memory of their 
tttttd&ctor Augustus. 

The interior of the two countries was not developed 
beyond the (Ion system, Hu- source of family rivalries ami 
■ if the vftuirtia which has not yet lu-en stamped out. Tile 
old rites were retained; the names of |»eop1c and places rarely 
betrayed Homan influence; even in the cities—at Cara Its 
itself-—the magistrate* kept for some time the Carthjiginiiih 
name of stiff ties. The language nf Cartilage was regularly 
spoken in the time of Sul In, and the I'hoemciiin cults lingered 
on, no less tenaciously than the worship of that enigmatic 
local divinity Sardopcter. 

Christianity 1 served better than anything else ns a vehicle 
far t.he Roman spirit, just ns it gave Sardinia sonic eminent 
pcttoimlitla—Lucifer of Cagliari, for example, in whom the 
indomitable energy of the race was manifested. When Llir 
orthodox Iasiiops of Africa were persecuted by the Arlan 
Vandals, the latter rein cm fa red Unit the inland had bug been 
u place of banishment: 150 prelates at least were exiled there 
or to Corsica, The first exiles were employed in cutting 
down trees for ship-building, but the rest were better treated 
and suffered to live n,s monks; they represented ami preserved 
the nilturi' of the preceding age. The bishop uf Rome also, 
who had been presented with land in Sardinia by Constantine, 
maintained relations with that province, after It hud famne- 
part of the By zantine empire, and thus preserved the name 
culture there far a longer period. Then came other sm-.cr- 
«in tie* and other influence, Those from the North were 
family triumph no t in Corsica, and if the loyally of its neigh¬ 
bour to the great fat her lend is indisputable, ft certain grave 
dignity in contrast with Italian mobility, and some dialectical 
forms reminiscent of Spanish, are to fa'explained by the lung 
domination of Aragon; that and Hie insular atavism, which is 
recrignizahlc in some eld usages and in the fashion of their 
drees, still exercise a visible influence on the Sardinian* of 
today. 

* 0. Fitio, La Sardegna crirthnw, tiauari, 1 (lime). 
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SPAIN 

I 

Tire Country and its I nrab (Tants 

The great Iberian peninsula was one of the first countries 
into which Rome whs impelled to stud an army, not by any 
premeditated design, but by sheer forte of circumstances. 
War to tin death was being waged against Carthage who, 
nfter being espdlrd from Sicily, maintained herself in Spain. 
It seemed easier to pursue the hereditary fut there than in 
Africa itself, the centre of her power, Ycl the Senate would 
perhaps have hesitated, if it had known the magnitude of the 
country, its geographical peculiarities, and the character of 
iLs inhabitants. But it turd only very- vague information mi 
tlu- subject, and knew' of nothing beyond the coastal regions 
covered wiLh Greek and Phoenician colonics, A more detailed 
knowledge of Spain was not acquired until later, after the 
long campaigns Hint its conquest demanded and its final 
con sol id at inn. Polybius was there for too short a time, and 
Strabo is the first to give a description that is at once just 
and h ss summary. 

The peoples of Spain were not ail derived from one common 
stock. 1 Upon her first inhabitants, the Ligurians, were super¬ 
imposed the Iberians, who undoubtedly came from Africa, 
and, ns in oil Mediterranean countries, there was an addition 
of Greeks, of Fhccniciiuis from Syria or Carthage, and finally 
of immigrants from the North, especially Celts, whence the 
general name of Ccltiberians.- This name is in accordance 
with thr fuels; indeed, except perhaps m the ports, the native 
differences were effaced, imd the country made upon all 
alike that strong impression which it still makes today. 1 ' 

i Setniftcn, XLVII, VIII, nol, 2013 rl scq. » CXCVHL 
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Notwithstanding it-> regular shape, tending towards d 
square, Spain is u IniuJ without unity, divided lay the moun¬ 
tain* lull I U host of narrow compartments brlwetn which 
Communication!. urv still difficult. It-, partition explains ihr- 
r.'itrenie slow ins* of nil progress, l he clannish spirit, the tuste 
for independence. 1 As in our own time, the influence of 
climate made n separate group of the people of the South 
and South-Last, less wild, more highly civilized, and that 
from an earlier period, 11 tanks to the saiJurs who visited them. 
Nevertheless till Spaniards were found to possess warlike 
instmeb, great natural pride, singular powers of endurance, 
and, in spite of a certain frivolity which was already revealed 
in their pnwiun for dancing, ft spontaneous stoicism and a 
proud ohpuey w hich had to lie reckoned with hi,- all invaders, 
The Celtic element in the land underwent a rapid trnns- 
formation: the racial type, fair, tali and strong, was no longer 
apparent in the ]}>cmiu«, who were hardly of medium height, 
inclined to be thin and dark like the Africans, not hv ;my 
means hearty eaters aud drinkers like our fathers, hut on the 
contrary sober nnd extremi ty frugd, List, lively than the 
Celts, m«re reserved and melancholy, they showed more 
ftdf-cuntrol; their contempt for death sometimes went so 
far ns self-slaughter in order to shake off the burden of old 
age: a voluntary end by poison hod no terrors for them, so 
that we need not be surprised if the Christian communities 
of Spain could reckon many martyrs. 

The national character had its good sides; there is very 
ancient evidence of the spirit of chivalry aiming the Iberians; 
limy were hospitable, lrue to their word, obedient to their 
chosen leader, moved by courteous treatment, and, though 
realty 1,1 risk their own liven, sparing of the lives of others; 
tin re are not many traces of cruelty in their history. Extreme 
individual lets, they respected the liberty of others; there 
iui\. never been many slaves in Spain; Their intellect Junl 
in.rn ngiijty l linn pi-netration; their imagination was lively, 
but mam d by a propensity to emphasis and prcdoUft language. 
On I he whole they showed a tendency Lu withdraw into them- 
selves and reject foreign influence. The word “patriotism ft 
wos understood by the Iberians In a very narrow sense; 
tiny confined their affection to a very small “ fat her land, 
t XLVK, VT1|* errin W26 +t tnf, 1 j&iii,, col. 90S] el 
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the clnn to which they belonged; and, destined in consequence 
to form only mi oil) limit'd hnnch, they were lea.% skilful in 
pitched lint tics thnn in sudden raids, in the war of surprises 
to which we non give a name from their own language, 
guerilla ^n war in which even the women were able to take 
pttrt 1 



It look Rome two hundred years (SI 8-111) to secure the 
peaceful possession of this country, whereas fur Gaul seven 
year* were to prove sufficient. Dots this mean that the 
Iberians showed finer qualities than the Gauls f The generals 
who commanded in Spain were not all >iiconipetent, the name 
1 T.mr p. si. 7 it CXCVm, !■ no-iiss. 
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of -Scipio lost none of its lustre there, and six lender* in the 
spate nf only fifteen yenrs won triumphs over the Ilwrinns, 
although triumph* were not Awarded too lavishly. But in 
there were large confederacies; in dealing with them 
k single hat tic or a single negotiation hail important result*. 
In Spain, wit it its swarm of clans inhabiting a country every* 
where broken Tip by mountains, where was a beginning to be 
made or a decision obtained 7 Besides, Un troops engaged 
were not so many as those which Cicsnr had at hb disposal 
in Gaul. 


II 

The Strcouu: for Ixi>ki , eniyence* 

Tile conquest properly so-called, which resulted in the 
creation of the double province of Spain, was won rather 
over the Carthaginians than over the natives, many of whom 
welcomed the Romans gladly in the belief that they would 
thus more easily escape from alj domination, Nevertheless 
Ihc? tribute vveigiMjd heavily upoti them, and these mefe 
mountaineers did not become inured to it with the fatalistic 
resignation of the Orientals, Moreover, among these peoples 
with their constant rivalry the submission of one to Rome 
was the reason for another to keep its independence. The 
heroic obstinacy of the enemy suggested to some Roman 
coders deceitful practice* that did more harm to their diplo* 
mney than the want harshness. Cato bought assistance for 
which he afterword* disdained to pay- then he ruined the 
minus with taxation* and i-miscd four hundred villages to he 
qiEmantkd. Only Scmpmnius Gracchus showed good faith 
end uuxhiration p and his name was held in veneration* Tin* 
others vainly attempted terrorism; Cato sold » considerable 
number of prisoners, but they look poison, which thev carried 
obout them, or kdlcd their masters and sunk the ship that 
wos taking them from their home. Despoiled bv avaricious 
pro:tors, the Cdtibcrians formed bunds and intercepted the 
sih-u , ys comma mentions, risking n surprise attack on the 
. I* .? 11 (k- t^Tul himself. fJn the faith of a treatv, the 

bltaiits of C'uuca surrendered to Lucuilug, who broke his 

*lJUS£?*' Ul * **' rfW - n ®i Schultea. XLm VIII. 
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word and bad 20,000 of them si aught pred. After being 
defeated by the I,usit«mans. Galhfl mode an agreement with 
them and gave them allotments of land; bul as soon they 
were disamivti and dispersed, T,000 of than were massacred. 1 

One of those who escaped was worthy to stand at the 
head of all the rebels (Vetcingetorist, Arminius. Tscfetroas, 
Dcccbnhu;) who strove to unit', scattered kindred forces 
against Rome. He was not an aristocrat or tribal cliief. 
but n mim of humble origin, n hunter, shepherd and brigand, 
Yiriathus.* He knew all the mountain paths and so proved 
uncapturable ; he could even bring ubnut the escape of 10,40b 
l.usitauians who were almost surrounded in a position deemed 
to have no exit. At first his only supporters were a handful 
of those light horsemen who are so numerous in Spain; but 
soon he lVits at the h<-ad of an army, over which lie exorcised 
a real fascination. While the Romans held the strong places, 
VirinthuJi cut their lines of communication and succeeded in 
shutting up the consul in a pass, near Italics, where he forced 
him to capitulate. Such was the ending of a struggle of 
eight years* duration (149-141), There was to he peace 
and friendship between the adversaries, and each was to 
retain what he possessed. 

Rut if the tactics of Yiriathus, tatrocinii more/ were 
formidable, still more so were his plans fur the future, his 
design of uniting the twn principal peoples of rent ml Spain, 
his own and the Cel fiber im is. Some traitors won over by 
an emissary of the Senate, which was always trying to divide 
the enemy, assassinated him in the year following the urn list ice. 
His supporters did not know how to conduct the guerffln os 
he bad done; they finally submitted and were transported 
tn masse to the far off Mediterranean coast. Tile town of 
Yalentia, which was the result of this exodus, by its name 
at any rate does hmnage to their valour. The Roman 
tmnniislH have themselves contributed to tin- glory of Viri- 
athus. wlu> has remained a national hero in Portugal. In 
view «if their methods of warfare, the Cnrlists of lost century 
were said to hove been inspired by his example. 

1 Far this ftrU period see (Joetifried. .dnirnfm itet Tiitnitthrn f*ro» 
i-tfizen britier Spawn (218-104), Diss, Erlangen, 1607. 

* fichu! ten, XXDL. 1(1917),?. 309-SST, S« limner, Primitive Italy 
rLr,, ]>. 878. 

* Uv., XXI, 89, 2. 
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All was not ^ndtd by fan disappearance; the Cettlbcriao* 
showed no less tenacity tliiui the Lusitanlam, 1 Tbtv liud 
already inflicted two serious defeats on the consul No lull or 
in the valley of the Douro (153). On thr banks of this river, 
Binojio the Arcvacj, Rome encountered her most formidable 
mitugoiusla, uuly this time it was not a man who was must 
prominent, but n city, Xumnntift. The war dose to its 
Will Is- wns at first suspended by a nine year*' truce (152* 
148), since the consul Mucdlut decided to negotiate, 3 
Whether this peace should continue depended on Hume 
atone; hut when the Numantines received their allies nud 
kinsmen, the people of Segeda. mid vainly requested the 
enemy in have pity on them, they were called on to deliver 
up their arms, refused to do so, hud proved victorious. 

And yet they w.-re only 8,000 men. reinforced perlmps by 
a few contingents Dint came m bv stealth from Die sur¬ 
rounding country'; but tlic city was’protected by stern hills 
and dense forests, and surprise attacks were incessant. 
Pompoms and Pupil hi* Lcniui miscarried one after Die other; 
the consul Manelnu* allowed himself to be trapped in a blind 
alley with 24,<*» men, by 4,000 Nun i onlines, With any 
oilier flpponents thiin the R&mims, the #enrrous terms of 
thr natives might have proved rh astute stroke of pdify; 
so U \r (mm mtLSsarrmg these men whi> were at thr if mrrev, 
they required them only to lay down their aim* and moke 
p-ur L; they administered an oath to Die comm], his primum] 
’ l L nd thc Tiberius Gracchus, whose honesty 

recalled the virtue of lm faDier-that Semprwrfm to whom 
Spain luid been indebted for twenty-five years of tranquillity. 
But the Wte repudiated the compact, «nrl the only com- 
peiwation they paid to the Numantirics wm the consul half 
nuf -d and bound, who wns left for n whole duy ut tin- gates 

°f, l ", n \ y - . l n ***** l * •Kempt ii diversion. jf-mtlius Lcpidn* 
tin sulked without excuse the great city of the Voce**, Ptd- 

j 1 * i bUl th< t&trWtro* cut uft hi* convoys and dearth 
made iiAvoe of thc besiegers; so many men perished that Die 

e 7 himself to the dishonour of raising the siege 

and abandoning thc sick and thc wounded, 

Numantia had become Die "second terror ” of Rome. 

’ CXCVI 11 , p, too rt iai. 

1 On this hrtrw •« CXCV11, p. Vfl.S-l. 
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At last she appealed to the man who had delivered her Cram 
the first, to the vanquisher of Carthage, Stipio «EniiJintius. 
ULs eohl resolution, implacable if nmi be* was destined to 
prove ouceeiiifaL His methods of terrorism were applied first 
of all to hb own soldiers, whose discipline bad bc^n impaired 
by dishcarteWTierrt: moreover* the number of his troops was 
doubled and raised to (K^OOO men. Nevertheless, he pre¬ 
ferred to bide his time and reduce tile city by starvation* 
He surrounded it with a circumvAllatjon fi kilometre b in 
length, guarded by seven camps, 1 with fortified lowers at 
intervals. To prevent boats or divers from entering the 
city by the Domt>t he closed the river between two strung 
castles by means of cables and beams armed with iron spikes, 
i i : was the first time that a town willing fu fight had been 
blockaded; Alesia wus merely a repetition of Nimumtia with 
the means of blockade perfected- In spite of n strict watch, 
sume Numantines managed to get through the lines of invest¬ 
ment and implored help through all the territory of the 
Arcvaci: only one village dared to promise reinforcements* 
Sciptd was informed of the fhcl and caused them to be 
delivered up to him, whereupon fbur hutidfed young men 
sy tiered a punishment worst than death, tin Amputation of 
their hatitift. 

Abnmloiiing hope, the Nun tun tines prepared thetu^ Ivt-s 
by a fmu-rid meal of half rnw ll di to seek death in a tost 
fight* which the Homan leader declined, refusing to accept 
anything hut surrender pure and simple. Hut famine did 
its work: presently the grass was exhausted and even the 
(eather* the hides of leasts, to which the besieged had finally 
been reduced. They devoured human corpses, they killed 
each other, the sick and weak were cut down mid eaten by 
the stronger; mi^ay had made the survivors mad or um 
conscious. Some committed suicide by fine, steel or pob.un 
When the rrimumt perceived their small number—about one 
hundred—they slugger, d out, three parts naked, covered with 
filth,, their cyi-s haggard* their hair unkempt, their noils so 
long that they seemed like the claws of savage beasts. Too 
broken to serve as slaves, a few only adorned the triumph 
of the victor. and that was all the booty won. 

Tlic town was set on 9rt t but only the masonry i Hie 

1 cscvm + (imp iVs-CXOVn, map I s rfrcuiuvmthtion, p. Ci-70. 
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vralJ-s was burnt; all the rest had aln nnv btrn defrayed nr 
consumed. T7it territory was divided iirnung flit iidgllltmir- 
tog towns that had I'lipitutnti'd, Only id a later date, imdrr 
Augustus, did a second XuinanMa rise from h 

humble village for which no i it her destiny seemed to be 
reserved than to perpetuate the memory of a cruel and hemic 
episode. 

Appion has descrtlied it. 1 with a wealth or detail which he 
must have owed to Polybius, on rye-wSturts whose deference 
to Home could slnnti tin- test, of so many horrors, The 
excavations conducted by Schulteii 3 have confirmed and 
it lustrabd this gloomy story. .Sripio’s ramps hove been 
discovert d, stone dnitlurw no less solid than the permanent 
i'simps of tl»r imperial epoch. Except for one tlmt blocked 
the plain, thcfn- purely defensive fortresses were raised t<n 
partly escarped hills; one of them tlmt has been preserved 
tntnet corresponds exactly with tin description given by 
rolyUos of the Roman camps of his time. Others of smaller 
dimension* were placed lit n further distance from the besieged 
town* Tlie interest of these discoveries is all the more 
marked because topographical traces of early wars nre ex¬ 
tremely rare in Spain; most of the forts huill by the Romans 
Imci- Ikceti transformed from top to bottom by tin Arab 
invaders. There is hardly anything to he seen* except the 
n-mnnw at Leon of the camp of the legion X Ormina, the 
ando^ms rains of Viscu to I’tirti.gaJ. mid. more important 
nml more recently explored thou these, a Roman camp of 
t tic time of Serb .nils, ti kilometre* north of Caeercs, 

aertoriiiE in hHU ft nnm*' to conjure with raaeng the 
Sps.nmnh. yet he went not a .Spaniard himself. I i.tii 
we conic to him there is no notable insurrection to record; 
tlir terrible example made of lSumatitia secured fur the 
ibmnn governors a comparative lull for fifty years, by which 
alctrllim profited to win the Balearic islanda 11 frnm the pirates 
who occupied them R W(1S ,, [llv disturbed by a riring 

nf tlw Arc ™ d ^ Y*** 00. which wns ended by the dcM ™c- 


1 Or rri. Hitfi., r«-t« , <‘f. 117. 

; CXCVm, [>, a;v*stMf of. xm xvntum u 
j nvlndfiS* XXXJI1 p. re-loa, The town of XnrLrn, 

‘ XLVII, It. cal. 2 US&-SS 27 . 
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firm of the town of TelrnnfjtLit. But nil hope of ftwdotii had 
not been :ibnudom'd. This was ween dearly enough when a 
former lieutenant of Manus, flying from Italy before Sulla, 
can if to lake refuse 1 in Spain. This Serb irius, at ready in 
league with the Cdtiberhms, who defied the pra-lur Valerius, 
knetv how to rally the Luaftanians to hb standard. As 
quick as or even quicker than themselves, he soon gained 
a knowledge of the country. A man of striking character 
with the temperament of a native, skilful in stirring their 
hearts by miraculous stories, supported hy a numerous 
retinue of emigrants who hastened to attach them selves to 
him. lie might will be regarded by the Spaniards from the 
very fir A ns a real champion of their independence. He 
therefore attracted a relink following and, chiding Ihe 
attacks of Sulla’s lieutenant. Melellus, held the field for 
several years. Hut when other Italian troops joined him 
under Ferpuna, revealing to the Ilwrians the increasingly 
Banian character of this revolt, in which they tv err only 
allowed to render hum hie services, being excluded from all 
command, their illusions gave way ; conspiracies were made, 
with i he encouragement of Per perns, iiniJ in one of them 
tin leader was assassinated. Thus ended a second conflict 
of eight years' duration (80-72).* After this catastrophe, 
Porapey, who had set out to make wur against Sextorius, 
hud only tn accept the submission of the whole country. 

Nevertheless C«sar, appoint'd governor in the year GO, 
still found an opportunity there for antin’ military successes 
north of I he Tagus; perhaps his subjects were glad for him 
to win them rather than enrich himself too much at their 
expense. They were destined to see him again ten years 
later, preoccupied as usual with his own interests and trying 
to demoralize the Pompeian troops, of whom the best were 
in Spain under poof generals. A stem campaign followed, 
hut he had the advantage of knowing the country well mid 
the kind uf batik that could he (might there. In this quarrel, 
w hich lilt I . nnrerned them, he was not obstructed in nuy 
way by the Iberians. 

Still there were the Asturians and Cantabrians to he 
subjugated, intractable mountaineers i lit t cue bed among their 

1 XLVTI. tin, col. 1740*J7,ia: Guilt, Stab], ftkl (v StTtoriuwi, Diu. 
Erlangen. 1 HOT. 
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heights in the north-wrrt corner of the peninsula. That task 
fell to the Prinetpat* in almost its lurlirsl vw» (St)-10). 
Agrippn succeeded in destroying their eyries and guaranteed 
pence hn- the future by transporting the" inhabitant* rn 
to the plnins. Hr put an end to nil resistance, except fur 
a tew KMitsed Hist ur binices hardly worthy or mention. 1 
HenrefunFflfd Spain was n prtxjfeutyn jtu JIu«t Vit AEip- 
pow (hot after so many failure sJu- perceived the futility 
ot “? H.pt to iviu freedom? Another explanation 
oceiiri to us: history does not record nil the abuses ,.f power 
from which the preph't suffered under the Republic; the 
more equitable system inaugurated by ihc Empire would 
mdu*t them to resignation, But this summary of events 

. ^'Ip «* presently to understand what the ‘ rotJiaiiiw 
tuat of .Spain really was. 


m 

Ttta CovnitNMrNT 2 

No State existed in this country Indore the coming of the 
lfottuim; the tribes sometime* formed ephemeral coalitions, 
jJL“ lllt " ni Tfl, r<fl>re tha question inunedialdy arose 

,, f V " tf 5hould ** onc ***** Spain or Kvenil, 

ami imiw their Ixmr,dories should be determined- A provincial 

era be traced from 2(Hi, after the departure of the elder 

5TT ' I refemd to single province only, 

officially sni^wdctl m 107 by two province* tn tided 
l , y J /w f*"** CUcHor and fKmpr ( further” from the 
point of view of Mom by land). Near the coast their 
boundaries we* immediately fixed without diDiculls ; starting 
S'T;, t r “' fr ™f ^'rthagemi, the line of division 

ls-n, , r miS taT " ««• ***** CnttuUmnufrt 

23 Et 2 ^ ? VlrW ° f ^ e ™ Ul ‘« *** * f the cum- 
Xl LtlhT ‘S l !^ Udcd Withil1 -«m sphere those 
of !? ' lK ' s “«*«fcd jl ' «*Wu*V But after tbe fall 

lb^ST & ?° mm ’^‘ 0n ° f * etl ******* carried the precise 
tomrciil ioji null further, irialdng it the mine n& doubt 

* CXiiviIL ^ ilru et 

p ' m * m ' * Ma 

U F. l-ita, vm. LXI omab 1 ), 4 W- 48 T. * tl, p. ttt. 
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a* remained until the coming of Augustus; passing through 
the jugG Oreiuna, crossing the Tagus |m>]<>w Toledo and leaving 
Avila on the east, it turned towards the north-west to reach 
the Dtniro above its confluence with the Tonnes. 

Pfevkmsly the country had turn divided into ciritiiify, 
which paid n fixed trihnte tjy coining n part of their metallic 
wealth: hut after 1*3 the right of minting Spanish metals 
was reserved to the liomuti workshops. From the sdmiub* 
trntive pniut. of view, the State ignored the nativ< elans: tlu-ir 
arbitrary association by the treasury, without regard for 
their reciprocal seutirnrnts, was to be the cause of frequent 
troubles and of revolt against authority. 

At the division of the provinces in the year 27. Hither 
Spain was assign rd to the emperor mid Furl her Spain, now 
called ffcetien, to the Senate; but from the hit ter was detached 
another imperial government. Lusitania, separated from 
Haet tea for t he most part by the course of the Anas (1'iuud in mu. 
and to it were transferred all tin troops of Further Spain, 
since Lusitania was Ics* docile, and action whs already regarded 
as Inevitable ugnirixt the people* or the north-west who wi re 
asKiH'inhsl with her. Dio Cassius assigns thin tripartite 
division also to tint yrnt 27, a dntr- disputed by some, 1 
though wit hi nit much reason, accepted by others. 1 and 
probably correct. The respective capitals do not seem to 
have been finally determined at Olice, Turragonfi gradually 
gained pre-eminence over L'artlnigcuiL for III! her Spain. 
Cordova over Ilispaiis ^Seville) in Haul'll, white Lusitania's 
capital wus Emcrita (Merida), Bounded in the year 25. The 
governors of Lusitania had subjugated the Asturians, and 
those »f Hither Spain the Cantabrians; yet. about 2 n.e., 
Augustus preferred to include both peoples in the latter 
province, w hich was extended to the south-east by addition 
of the vctj insecure roue of the Sierra Moreua. 3 Hence¬ 
forward it was called in preference Tarraconensis—a vast, 
heterogeneous district exclusive of Ha l ica,* which was more 
civilized and peacefully devoted to agriculture, being only 
disturbed in the second century l>y pirates from the Moroccan 

1 Mbmmocn, Res ge»fte\ ,*h liUtimmla. p. 222; Ganifido, VID, 
XXXVl (1000), p. ITT ft ccxni, p. 17U ft tea. 

* IJCXII: U, |>. 23 el Kq. 

* Fnr Ihc tfeluliu sttt LL \h 

■ xav; m f p.m n**g. 
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Rif, mid of Lusitania, ‘ which naturally looked westward, 
likr modern Portugol. 

The Cantabrian wars seem to have brought about, in the 
1 st mihity the division of Tarracauensis into three districts 
termed dioceses, coch subject to » legate of the governor: 
CaUaria (Galicia J, Asturia-Canlatiria. oj«] the remainder uf 
the province. This was on emergency system, purely mili- 
tiiry in character, vrhidi disappeared under Claudius when 
fw;ace was restored.- Only the amventu* jtiridid were maiu- 
Unm d, and all the Jberinns included it) the same conemfttf 
lhaaily iictjuiird, thank-* to the prHoilinil tissues and bitsiltet-.s 
iii*t tings, a kind of moral solidarity which the government 
shrewdly promoted by using the same framework for Uie 
Wgan featioti of the imperial cult.'' Pliny enumerates the 
seven ftmomfe# of nit her Spain* Tarragona, Astvriea 
(Astorg), Hntcara (Brogti), Cart huge nit. t Ionia, LutUt (Lugo) 
mid Caxnrouguxto (Seragotta). In Bctim Hi err were four : 
Asirgi, Cordova, On dr* (Cadiz) anil .Seville. Pliny is 
^ilrid Lin the subject, it if* very difficult to reconstitute the 
time reuiwi/rw of Lusitania: Merida. l f aj Julia (Hrja) mid 
tSctillubijf (Santurcm). Perhaps these cemLvuftM alone eject- 
cm) some influence mi taler groupings, in particular on Hie 
formation of the old provinces of the prehen! kingdom. The 
arrangement of the time of Augustus was tided upon the 
data of experience and the observation of fuels; it was retained 
thiouid, Hie following rcnlurivs; from Pliny to Ptuknre there 
unly a few wry slight rectifies ti., ns. Under Curacalla, 
im tlisfmuiu Sara Citeriur Antoniniami isolated Asturia mid 
thilicia, though only for a very few years," and Diocletian 7 
only made »n arbitrary division of the ancient Hither Spain 
inlo Hit- « parts: Gutltrcia, Cartkaginiewu/ arid Tarvaasntmit, 
Hu Balearic islands became a distinct province between iiflft 
and 383. 

In provinces Hu Romans we re concerned to break 

up and disunite confederation*; in Spain this trouble wm 
spurt<1 them. They desired rather to drag the native out 
of Jus tmrrmv mid miserable way of life, to overcome his 
tend one) to witlidmvr into himself and ignore lias, neighbour, 

I n^ v ‘.' *1?^!* " "'*■ : Udt «f' ** 
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The political unit before the conquest not the large tribe, 
as Among the Celts or the Germans, but the strictly local 
[iicmn dan, attached to » group of villages, a tOfim P a fortress 
nr a mere watch tower An ancient geographer 3 called 
Spain n country of a thousand cities; Foropty, when ht set 
up his trophy, boasted of having lubdutd H7fi between the 
Alje+ jnu3 the PUtars of Hercules.- Pliny counted only 
tt&& In Tarrrtcone^i »lime) t but the conqueror we* malting 
towns of fortresses and crutch towers, lu this dispersion 
some riilugHS consisted of no umir than a single fouiily. 
The Romans found the restricted gam ? already in existence. 
The getitet were numerous, but not on friendly terms with 
fini another* and they rarely uiiited agains! the foreigner, 
merely withdrawing info some stronghold like Cnuea, Pailantia, 
Termnntia mid Nuimintia. The unit preferred by the Iberia us 
wus f hat of gffnlilUas, mfi-Tmrdintc between the family properly 
so-called amt the gett* ■ it still occurs in the epigraphy of the 
Empire., either without qualification: ge/Uilitas Ikticmcotum 
rj gentt Zcclarum, or indiraicd by a genitive: Flavimw 
Comtn&tiquum Ftaii /. Cmctnrn* It is therefore of little 
iisii lu count tin: civiititen of Spam at various periods. Fifty 
i>f Uii ni, snider Augustus had tin. full right uf citizenship, 
and au equal number Imd the IMin right, which Wiqjusmi! 
extended to all the mm-Ib'iium communities*' The rin" tii# 
Romamt with hardly distributed id all before CnraCaUfi* 

The military oanjpalion, 0 after peace had been established p 
wa& limited to a very small force. Under Tiberius, the 
legion i¥ ftSactidmica was in Cantabria, 17 IVdrwr and 
X Gvmina in Astiiria^&llicm; only three legions nil told; and 
fifty yeans later there was only one, the legion 17/ (jVwjtita* 
which, from Yes-pas inn's tiiiii, was stationed in the moun¬ 
tainous country of Asturia, where ft bequeathed its nium »t> 
the town of Leon. In addition there were some auxiliary 
forces; and tlic-sie troops were generally recruit tat ubrmih 
Being a frontier of the Empire in virtue of her sea coast* 
alone* Spain would perhaps have found a fleet more useful 
than an nrinyv 

j ftatfr* ^ T ^ r - minor,, II, 2fW. s Plln-, Hut. mL> III, IS. 

* XLT, ll. ■ fbitt r > 

1 UAeKkkrry.ZZIl, VIII <ItU8) ( #f «y. 

* XCIY, ITl. p. 81CM2!J: A. S'lluiij Kivirtu Oida-grtn^UaUtu , V 
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The qualities of thr ran- allowed a considerable recruit¬ 
ment of Iberian troop* for the service of Bnmc ; Caesar derived 
his hod)-guiirti from thi* country, and she epntrihirterd cavalry 
cohorts to the miaifuj, picked troops both u--. regards na n 
and horses, the luttcr being small quick-footed mimok, as 
agile in Liu. moiULtiun regions as on the- level plain. All the 
eiiviilry of Spain had a high ref utation. 

The rood system 1 wna energetically developed from the 
(b*t; Motmu&tn 3 has justly remarked that Spuiis is the only 
firavinee uf the West where milestones have been discovered 
dat mg hac k to the end of the Republic* A rotid begun as i-urls 
as 130 skirted the eastern roast from the frontier of thr tirade 
passing through Valentin to Corthagcna and afterwords 
further; from Barcelona a Launch road led towards Herd** 
From CarLhngrna Augustus made h road to Cadiz I 1 1 rough 
Cordova and Seville, In Lhesc two last citic^ us well as in 
Saragikss^ and Merida, certainly more Ilian four ways met; as 
numy M right great roads started from the principal town of 
L.tiMtanta. Tiiif* province iiImi bad its const only inter¬ 

rupted on tier 4 anlJihrhih shore, where cin nun mirations by 
wuttar mitUcrd. The interior plateaux had not been forgotten; 
the recent discovery of epigraphi«d itineraries 4 litts revealed 
the roads that passed through Leon and the system that 
nuJiuLed from Astofg* Here was certainly an attempt Lu link 
up lhe various towns, bill its results were hunted. These 
documents reveal the use of a local unit of measure, the 
ffri/in, different. from the Roman mite ntul varying in value- 
eves within a small area. These were mum roods in lindica. 
it wealthy province mi (ircmmt of its mines and agriculture. 
in barren Castillc emss roods linked up the great rivers: 
others followed the river valleys, a J though there were ms ire 
facilities for navigation rn those days, with dutdsottorneri 
Ih .^lIs, than there arc now. Some authors ri hr to canals dug 
in Rsttica io connect the lengthy estuaries. Sfmin also 
tMuicfitcd frotTL t lint hydraulic science of which we hnvc so 
ninny fine example in Africa. 

1 XCfv, in, p. was, s©a ¥ to*, 

* QUEIL lX,p. 

= u Etutsur, i,M Filfcj ujtfftfiira c/u ikfrafr ih GtfmjItuT, XM* XX 
11 tPlHl P p. 77-127. 

* lleauier, PHTF. XXVI (14Kil> p p Mi). 
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IV 


The Economic Condition* 


Tlie writers of antiquity wr re idwaya ready Ls f describe 
Spain :ish paradise, in accordant with aconvrtitkmsd opinion 
about it; Polybius himself 1 lm& not cwsupedthr temptation 
ttimi hr boasts of the wealth of Lusitania. As regards 
ctimirt'- at U-ost lids reputation ha*! jcmaMerubiy changed. 
It is true I hat the- Greeks and Romans ex tended to the whole 
peninsula the praise tin y wen entitled m give to lie coastal 
or southern regions IhoHc which they knew best: moreover, 
the deforestation, much less due, we may suppose, to the 
working of the mines than to the prolonged occupation of the 
Arabs, may have changed the eonditiiais of temjH'raiore and 
the quantity of rainfall. 

Tlie economic resources- of the country were roruudf ruble, 
although, according to the texts, they do not te<-m to have 
miiititninnl a very dense population. Hreedmg produced 
excellent kinds of’ horses, cattle, pigs, goats and above ait 


sheep; the hare was hunted and also the rabbit. I lie scourge 
of the cultivated regions—<*bt aniuial is the symbol of Spain 
on Hadrian’s coins. The neighbouring was were rich in fish 
and yielded a very important article of export; excavations 
Ijave revealed al Btlo (Rnlonis) iti the south of Birtius remains 
of Roman establishments where the Ush was cleaned, dried 
and salted in large vats. Well supplied today with grape*, 
oranges and lemons, I he S[)tin of antiquity was at least rich 
in olives, ii*. is proved by the number of Iberian potshi'nii; 
collected under the Empire mi Monte Tesluccio at Rome, aa 
well as in dye*, corn and flax, which hardly count now. 

Among the products, from underground,* which then 
defied all competition, the precious metal*, gold and silver, 
first attracted the avaricious foreigners; some mines passed 
to the State, other* to private individual*; the Mont J/oricmcr 
(Sierra Mortna) recalled by its title n very fruitful monopoly 
of Marins, Irun, copper ami lead gave employment to ft 
t XXX ft- 

CLS13, IX. p. i*i: LXX- eltap. V I: XCIV, HI. p. T7l>*7ni: KLVU. 
VIII., p. Win ft *vj.; LXXXIII, ji. LflO-lljT. 

t M. iir FigtwimdA. xni, VIU (tow-), i>. lOft-iai. 

* Orth, UergJww, XL VII. Suppl. IV. col. 130 tt teq.. H7. 
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number of miners; Cato hml merely exerted tribute from 
thi* rmtivi urhings; under the Empire, coiifisrhtion played 
its usual pari, The tnhlr of AljlfSlrel 1 provides evidence of 
State exploitation: over the meUUbm YipascrtuM win set n 
procurator Cttsaris who farmed out the mining and a)) sub* 
sequent operations* In order to guarantee the means of 
subsistence in a barren country and meet the first needs of 
the mining city, the Imperial administration acquired a 
mohujrtily nf all service* and supplies necessary to the popu> 
latino which I he mines rolled into being* The raw mineral 
was freely exported without prejudice to certain mriiillurgital 
industries: the steel blades of Toledo have been famous tor 
tn u thousand years. 

The wealth of the country did not at tract Rom tins only; 
merchants from the East established themselves everywhere; 
we find their traces in the commercial towns, umi the cults 
which they introduced (Mithras, ihc Mol her of the Gods) 
|Miirt»ted up Hie valley* into the limn of the country. 
There also came a number of Africam, and it was with Africa 
that Spain Mini the closest relations." 


V 

Tub Towns* 

Nevertheless the Italian element invaded Spain mart* Ihan 
any other. Also, according to tin inscriptions, many natives 
hurt i hr gentile name of n former governor or military lender: 
Srm[ironiut. Cornelius. FompHus; and this fact is significant.. 
The Iberian character was thoroughly appreciated, and plan s 
of rmsi were given without fear to people who were “nil of 
a piece," somewhat rough extern ally, hut morally fur superior 
to Asiatics, 

Colonhaiticm 4 had facilitated contact. Already by the 
ndddli of the second century Hu lieu, near Seville, had" been 
founded by the elder Soipio and Cordova by Murrell us; 
Ctesur and Augustus created more colonies in Spain than in 
tmy other province. This development of iirlum life is bring 

1 Dchau, Juf- md. t II. J, p, flfl*. 

= Allwrtdii, XLTbji. ^>T 319. 

1 LXX. H»p, IX ; CCXHI, p, 33 r'j wo, 

■ XC1V, III, p, TVi, btn. 
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brought to light through the ardwJugieat researches thni 
finvc recently been srl in motion by the “ High Com mission 
for Excavations hi itl Antiquities." They have yielded good 
result-. nt Merida : 1 the plan of the ancient colony and capital 
of Lusitania, n purely Roman creation in a country of brigands, 
nn Alpine Mains, can still '*■ rccugunfied under that of Hit 
rnmlcni town. The veterans admitted an I heroin element 
into their society and the city- covered a very wide awn* 
In spite of its essentially military origin, it became a centre 
for the dhocminathat u< higher culture, and its rum* are 
among the most magniftaent; their large seale, obvioudy 
designed fur the purpose, gives 1 he impression of power: vast 
walls or granite, deposing vaulted aqueducts, w ith art dims I 
fountains and reservoirs,® subterranean drains, an urch of 
triumph, a tridgr .iyer the river, a huge circle which formed 
the theatre , 4 profusely decorated with statues and other 
sculptures—all this is living gradually brought to light. At 
fh,Ionia excavation due to French initiative has revealed 
6 hicooed houses, hastily painted and covered with inlserip- 
tiom, a theatre, n foruiu, and a monumental fo untain . 11 The 
Commission has »lw directed its attention to I he umphre 
theatre at ll alien, to the ruins of Cordova and, further north, 
to those of Saguntum, Segovia and HilUilb. At l.hinin the 
ancient town is being rettweiUted: w can see jU forum, its 
theatre, its temple of Jupiter, its basilica llunk- d with stalls. 
AsUirg has preserved its Roman gales and walls, with their 
towers. In the extreme north the Cat a l ans are exploring 
Ampiiriuv whose name also is ft survival; Emporia." the 
markets, 1 ’ was a mixed town with an Iberian quarter and 
a quarlrr of Greeks from HaiiUia. At Tarragona remains 
of houses and tuiubs and fragments of Gneeo*Roman works 
of art are found from time to time: the town was highly 
favoured by Augustus, who spent two year* there, and if 
grew nt the expense of Curthagena, whose decadence wai 
complete by the loginning of our era, 

i Mux Mucin* Ltufcs, .tf/rtriu uturitimcFiful g artirttea, Itarcotnna, 
1018: Suhultcn. Merida, tfa» arpnni*cAf Item, Eftrccftiiiit. I01KJ. 

* P. Pariv SHI. XVI f Ml IS, p. 20B-310 

- H. Manlier. XtH, XVII (1013), p, 00-83. 

* SHL XX (MU*), [i. oa: XXII (1020). p. 'J ttg. : Fim h«. 

etc,, fWlr* dr Befo. I. PaTts, lu2:i ' M . XV 1 H>!m, |>. 1>M-! U. 

* .«*«»* of 1-11(1011*101*). 

t p. I'uriH, XIH. XV (VJ18), p. 120 fl t*q .; XVI, l.X i IWBS), [»• ftO-. : 
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The Hem animation of Spain 

This was therefore rapid and successful—ami very early, 
Mommsen adds*—having been begun under I In Rrpuhliv even 
before the country wa* fully poojfil'd: nil these ruined towns, 
where the style of the Empire la predominant, seem to con- 
lirm this Impress hm. I his not spoilt civot emperors to 
Rome 7 Trajan eatm‘ from Italim; Had nun's mother was 
a woman offtidix, and it i* not without reason that the coins 
1>-rm him Restttutor Hi/jjmnio:; Marcus Aurelius came of a 
family from Iketicu, ami Theodosius too Lad ktianuii there. 
But provincials of this sort, who may be remarked elsewhere 
in I he a mi ah of the Empire, and Tacts like these merely 
prove, like Urn Roman stylo of the hip towns, that many 
Iluliaii'- went to icdrh in Spain without any idea of returning; 
that they founded families there, and that their descendants 
Were tuvlituatimd there for runny generations. 

Then grew up quite a distinct Latin literature of Spain 1 
with the two Senecas, Lucan (of Cordova), Columella the 
agriculturist, the grammarian Hyginus, librarian to Augus¬ 
tus, i’ompouius Mrlu the geographer, and tboVt all Quintilian 
fuf Cahigurrib) and Martini (of Bilhiljs). The mental attitude 
ni (ton author* corresponds on the whole to what we know 
..f the race, but that is leciiusr they felt the inllticucr of their 
environment. Apart from I he half-1'reeds, we should like to 
be able to distinguish the Roman immigrant or Ids sons from 
the rortuuiixed natives, 5 for there is no doubt that tlu* latter 
emitted, although the government paid little hted to educa¬ 
tion in the provinces or even in Italy it— if The towns 
collected ft cosmopolitan population whose common tongue 
was necessarily Latin, a tongue which many learned tike 
a foreign language; mid it was correctly spoken, for the 
Lulm of lhr inscriptions is purer in Spain than in most of 
lJ,i l irovtoces - R WBfi only after u long time that vulgar 
idmms began to intrude into it, and it. preserved Irak's of 
amhn ism owing to the high antiquity of the nutnv Ron inn 
settlements dating from the Republic, 

' !?' h- SG ft «v-; ef. XCIV, in, [i. 777 et st* 

1 CLXII, IX, p. us - LXX. eiwp. X- ^ 

1 A dhtukcticii] HE^Icx'tvU. b. fr, 
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Ill I List wt have an firtiHrinl creation; the men of IcttefH 
li*-lunged almost exclusively to the Roman colonies-. It is 
quite true that the d- JI lings of the other cities with the central 
authority were only expressed in the language of the Empire: 
hut nn -diet of Vespasian expressly authorised the use of 
local dialects in private dealing*- If epigraphy yields us very 
ftuv texts composed ih these Iberian idioms, it is 1 k“COUSC 
the uneducated population did tint use 1 writing. 1 hi' sur¬ 
vival until ourown day of the dialects of Biscay and Navarro, 
protected tty tlic nature of those countries which arc so 
impervious to external influence, suggests that others hove 
not been very long extinct. History' dues not speak of these 
natives, who were regarded us negligible; in the time of 
Isidore of Seville* (sixth century), they still lived in wre tched 
dwellings limit tff stones without mortar, rough-cast with 
tin worked clay, ntid sometimes of clay alone. The Romans 
easily succeeded in introducing their composite fashions inio 
the towns, but these were merely n veneer, of which I he 
countryfolk had scarcely a notion. Besides, nil foreign 
iiillucnecs were freely a dmi tted; the Asiatic or Aftkim Orient 
lias left its murk cnduriugly on the country’s wedananahipi 
affectation and exaggeration were highly appreciated there. 
The Romuti cults, private or imperial, never really gained 
a footing save in these same centres, colonial or military, 
and above all in Bretim. Elsewhere we more oft in llnd 
striking aim logics to the Celtic rites. 

The modem tongues of Spain ore derived frotu Latin, 
but that is not merely due to the Homan occupation. W hen 
the ijiirliftrluns poured in in the lift li century*, leaving Rome 
st nominal suzerainty, u false semblance that finally dis¬ 
appeared altogether, their sovereigns retained the use of 
Latin in their chancellery, nrid the Christian Church especially 
helped bo extend it by its preaching and its schools, Spanish 
literature flowered a second time in Prudenthis, Ororius, 
Juvemms, and others who were this time true Spaniards and, 
as has been said,' did not rise above mediocrity. Since 
Chrktr unity was cost in a Roman mould, there remained 
something of the structure previously erected; the municipal 
development, certain points of taw winch betray their origin, 

i f.’tMU*,, XV, v. 

‘ It. Ledemp L'Kspugne ektfHenw, Paris, I ISM, p. xxxiv ft Mttj. 
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Hie persistent conceptim of a purely riiiuiJMjf State religion, 
without metaphywc or ethic, ate survivals of the Roman 
spirit. 

Rut everywhere, even in Hietica which now tieuuhe 
" Vondiilusia/’ the Iberians, once so devoted to the emperors, 
irnnn etintcly accepted the domination of the barbarians, who 
were less interested in administration and fiscal mutters. 
Route had not even achieved the unification of Spain, lacking 
nf shr did any common institutions or moral centre ; 1 and 
how can w wonder at the fact, seeing that in this peninsula 
divided between two kingdoms, of which the larger is under- 
mined by regionalism, all the partitions raised by nature 
continue to this day f 

» LL t>- i-S. 


CHAPTER V 

GREECE IN EUROPE 
I 

Tim Genera I. Position 

AjjThoUOh declared free, Ibtejonia find Offset proper had 
in fact been under Homan supervision for many years when 
the revolts that broke out. here tend there in the middle of 
the second century b.c. indinrd tin- conqiieiw to establish 
a more rigorous system of control. Tin provincial era' ul 
Macedonia [1 W3) dates quite dearly from the year when the 
former kingdom of Perseus received a governor, who was 
h proconsular pnetor. The four districts carved out of this 
territory were abolished; Lhe Hsca) burdens wen; perhaps not 
increased; but the foreign domination «a-, immediately made 
manifest by the creation of thi 1 Egnatifin way, a military 
rond connecting Thes'uUonieo w ith Illyria. Indeed, Rome at 
the Hjimc time incorporated this loiter country in the new 
province and similarly annexed to it the coasts of Thrace. 
Only a few towns retained their independence: ApotlOttil, 
Epidaunis. Ain phi pul is, Theasalonica. ASnos, Abdem, mid 
uis., the islands of Saniolhrncc and Thasoa. 

The position is less clear ns regards Greece proper. 1 We 
will iKiss over the destruction of Corinth, wrought, in hatred 
of democracy and above all to end a commercial rivalry that 
annoyed the Roman financiers. As a matter of foci Home 
decreed no agrr pubUcu* except Eiibceu, Bcentiil and a few 
districts near the isthmus; the rest of the country docs not 
seem to have been subject to tribute; the leagues, at llrst 
declared to be dissolved, were suffered to come to life again. 
One of the Gr»i. to do so was the Amphlcfcyony of Delphi, after* 

i Joum. t>f /fell. Stvt K», VIII t i8»T), p. *00; M. N. T nd. IIL XXIII 

[itns-iniB), p. JM-arr. 

1 r. rtCT . [i, rtto el wt],’, C. Niraolini, Ui Oncia propfacia (.SnuJt 
«ftinrl per fdfllfoltt rhntica, IP 10, a, p, 431-14). 
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var<Ls nXffganinsl by August u« JmtistU': t licit followed thosv 
of the Admcaiis. 1 U‘ Eubenuu, Locriano, 

I’hix'idiaiiK and Dnriaus,® who krpt at le&£t !lit k ii[t[Kiir!iner nf 
Mje okj union, with tht-ir own magistrates and tlunr fcdcml 
coinage, Bui every wln u Korin imposed oligarchic role, 
storing t hi Artopagiis at Athens to it* ancient functions 
anil substituting;election for the drawing of lots. 

These novelties justified the adoption of a new era (I4CIJ 
which, according to the inscriptions, was used by many 
cities. But Greece was not then rnude *i province: when the 
central govern meiii was moved to intervene it delegated the 
task to ttie pnieousiil of .MiKTiInniu, who wn^ normally charged 
with supcrviflkm from a distance, e^pccinUy of the ager 
puIdiiHist. Polyhiii^ could pride himself on having obtained 
favourable condifirms for his great country* which was not 
ofg&utocd u* a proving until the dawn ofthe Priiidpate* 

I !n bcruaflnrifs of the province of Macedonia can la’ 
fruccdP on the east the river AVria* (the McaU): on tin 
Adriatic a point not certainly rMeirnmcd, south of tin 1 
estuary of the Dnhm (the Drift); while the northern fnuitret 
excluded the lofty plateau of Itardaiuji. The capita] was 
Ihr^nJoaira, chosen, in dr fault of a distinguished past, for 
its ndnunil.']i‘ sitmifton* The lirnt governors hud no sinecure: 
the population remained quiet, hut constant warfare hud tu 
Ur waged against the bnrburiaiis p chiefly ITiraciwis ami the 
Ccltk S cordis cj who threatened all the lem-jitrial hoimilnrie* 
of the prwmets Wc have no djfttlfls of this story until I,hr 
wrurs of Mlthridatrs, of which it will lw ttiflidrid , in this 
chapter* to empliasizc the eonsiiqiii iu cR lor Greece pi'ispct^ 
They intensified the troubles from which the country had 
ohj^ hi in sLiftering, tn>utih-> for which her own twins were 
oinmmlly responsible, though it was no longer within iJirif 
to check them/* The imjxivcrUhment of Creese, in 
mrn and money, was terrible, and the material ruin eon- 
tribute! still further towards depopulation. The wars of th* 
Hojoiiij Nf-pubtic had increased the number of riftvea, many 
vf lv ^ oVn we =re ° r Hellenic origin, Among the men win* 
ttmamid ftnc| sw>mtv the least degenerate physically, had hceri 

• *“• : W. 
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enrolled, whefh* r thc> wikhed %[ nr not, in Ihc Th-man imutf**: 
of ihtM* ninny wen- killed and ninny others who bud served 
unde r Bull a—Pe 1 up * n 11 e* i&tiB P M arc doi i laris * Thrss; Jinn a — 
were content tn follow their genetil when he returned to 
Italy to fight t!i* supporters of Marius, There they found 
or preceded 11 number of civilian emigrants driven into exile 
by the ravages in Greece, the requisitions marie and the debts 
incurred, as well as try the hope of repairing their fortunes 
in the not* wcalthi eon 11 tries of I lie \\ rst by practising some 
.irt or providing Italy wiLh tin skilled labour winch she 
lacked, Thom who remained m their own country wm? 
chiefly the poMf$sorrj t because for them were reserved as » 
favour—before they were in flirted ns a burden- the public 
office* and influence: they’ were moat ly lander 1 proprietors, 
tied to their native soil by the nature of their property, 
which they cultivated, if they hod enough slaves, or abandoned 
to grazing. All alike made it a rule to limit the size of their 
fa mili es. Tiling through constant emigration and depopu¬ 
lation, ancient cities of the interior degenerated into mere 
viJ luges. 

Still wnrw «'W the position of the coastal towns, once 
the most prosperous* Mithridnte* had found valuable allies 
in tfic pirates; when these had taken their flit of plunder from 
u town on the const* the inhabitants, robbed and left without 
resources, flu ally adopted themselves n profession of whose 
large profit* they had witnessed the proof, and Greeks noon 
become citizen* of l.his fitting republic, which for a long 
time was cldefly recruited from the mountains of Aniilolia. 
Rome only dealt the more hardily with those regions which 
Mipplied ! hi 1 pirates with rehiforccUiiints or h filing -p I hci >; 
with Crete, fur example which had been dev plated ami 
almost stripped of its population Uy the time it was made 
a province When Pompey had elcured the -ie«i-. and con¬ 
sequent Jy taken captive very many Greeks who had 
sunk to this object condition, lie formed the idea of 
settling them in the exceptionally depopukhd regions 
—a restoration that brought Greece neither glory nor 
profit p 

From thb distressing fact ninny Romans must have 
drawn exaggerated couehtdtma, A twofold attitude towards 
the Greeks, respect fur their taleut and exempt for their 
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character, caused sonic wavering in t]ir Senates policy, 
CSORudcfrat ion of the f iministiiittf. allows us tu form a just or 
estimate than theirs. 'Flic Greek of those days, at the end af 
the Republic, was a disillusioned man who desired nothing 
hut peace: it was no faidt of his that MiUirtdutc* had stirred 
up so much strife. Hut the Homans themselves involved 
their subjects in the gravest perplexities. Ft«r more than 
fifty years Cwtct took part in the intestine broils of Italy 
without Iw’ihg able to con tine herself to the ideal rdlr of 
spectator. The great party lenders—Sulla, Marius, Pmnpej, 
Cmr, Brutus and Cassius, Antony, Octavius—even the 
supernumeraries, would not leave the Greek out of their 
factious. Everywhere there was const nut impressment, for 
men were needed both for civil war and for foreign compact, 
to enhance the commander’a prestige. Now the recruit wa* 
inti always free to choose* his side and there were compulsory 
enlistments. A* for the towns, from which the rival leaden, 
expected material assist unii*, supplies and informal ion, thry 
drain*! nothing wt much as neutrnlitv; but those which 
remained neutral, supposing themselves t© be models of 
loyalty, ivrrt- adopting the moat dangerous attitude of all, 
for each side might suspect them of dissembled hostility. 
Often the iirst competitor who appeared on the scene assured 
himself of their assistance by force. Even if they hud time 
to chouse a side, on what grounds should they I urn* their 
choice ? Such aud such a city, being at enmity with its 
neighbour. whose choice was already made, went over in¬ 
stinctively to the opposite faction. Failing such inducement, 
it hesitated and, if the matter was urgent, took its stand on 
some rumour, whether true ©r false, or allowed itself t© l>e 
inline nr t (I by some leading citizen. whet her he was sincere 
or bribed. Then the Homan leader took up his abode in the 
nilird town, laid the " good WJH " (of which it was almost 
unconscious) under contribution, made demands and exiic* 
(kms, and took what he wanted with the promise of paying 
large compensation after his victory. If he won, he forgot 
some of his oh ligations; if he lost, he disappeared, and his 
opponent came to show bis anger, plundering the town in 
his turn by way of reprisals, generally avoiding further 
cruelties which hr knew* to |>e useless, and boasting of bin 
forbearance, his homage, as he called it, to the glorious 
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ancestors of a degenerate papulation . 1 * * 4 Such was the tragi¬ 
comedy more than once enacted. 

Strabo, a contemporary of Augustus,* also gives ns a 
heartrending account of i lie position in Greece* then: «tut 
nothing but min from mu; end »f the country to the other, 
in Macedonia, Thessaly. Epiru*, Bttotia, iEtoll*, Arcadia, 
and in a large part of Attica, whose great port, the PirasUK, 
hud been destroyed under Sulla. Districts formerly preserved 
bv their remoteness. such ns Aearnania, had shared the same 
fate. Tin Islands of the archipelago hud suffered no lea* 
si'vrrHy, and Delos, once crawled with inhabitants, was 
iuivf merely «n abandoned rofL Itu! this geographer is 
habitually behind tin times, and other sources reveal attempt* 
at reconstruction from the very beginning of the Empire, 

Julius t'fcsnr had already restored Corinth* in the year 4-k 
He established freedtnen 1 litre, Hal tans or the lowest class, 
and made it a Roman colony with the resounding name 
Cvloniu Lata Julia Carivthta. But the new city no longer 
possessed the renown and activity of fcjpiwr days; through 
the influx of this new and impure blood it became a centre 
of fraud and debauchery, deriving a m>tL of scandalous attrac¬ 
tion from it* luxuries and wealth. 

Augustus continued this work i -f reconstruction. But first 
of ail the position of Greece was changed by the general 
measures taken in the year ii7* The frontiers of Macedonia 
were now more secure and it was extended eastwards by the 
annexation of a series of towns on the eastern roast of Thrace. 
Augustus detached Achain from it as a distinct province* 
with its frontier somewhere to the south of Thessaly but 
this latter country remained under n special regime, with a 
federal assembly of if a own. It seems Hint the towns hitherto 
free were not deprived of that privilege. Those regarded us 
free were Athens, whose past glory was to preserve her 
privileges to (he ln*.t. Widen, Thespise, Tnnagra* Pfiarsalia— 
where Ckhw hud conquered '—,-Egiun, the louinn islands (at 
any rate 1‘ephallcmu and Zacynthus). and Sparta,* 1 who 
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muned for the double error of an alliance first with Mithrifintcs 
iim] llttif Uiit with Pnmpry fey her good hdtsvloiir on two 
Mihscqurut occasions: Lumtanionians fought at iNdlippi 

ngniiiM Brotas and Cassini*, nnil others fought, for Octavius 
sit Artiom. For this the pit siclrmy of the Jcliaci lutii. which 
wns assigned to the citv f w*sindeed a Iim reward, and shortly 
sifttnwards Augustus also incrcas-al the Spartan territory of 
the expense of Messvrie, which had remained loyal to Antony, 
Ai. I trlphi the ancient league of amphictyon k 1 was reorganized, 
and seventeen people* were appointed to administer the 

sanctuary. 

'Hu- old cities, the must glorious in former centuries, 
were treated with respect, but their prosperity decimal in 
contrast with that of recent towns or towns which had been 
specially readied to life. Curinth, favoured with still ttmn 
privileged, took rank us Capital ;* she hud a cent nil position 
and was now a Jlmimii, or Hi Irnst an imperial, town, very 
lit". Creek but cosmopolitan, iiboiiiiding in oriental dements. 
Jews. Syrians mid Egyptians. The case of Patras’ is 
unalogoiis. iiolmvil to extreme poverty since the second 
century, it was in a sense recreated by Augustus, who eslah- 
Itsheil veterans there and transported thither the inhabitant* 
of other decayed cities, notably of Dyme, where the pirutes 
captured in Pompey’s time had been settled. The territory 
of this colony, which was considerably meri ted, extended 

:ui fnr as l|,e lu,fth shore of. gulf „f Corinth by a proves* 

of ayiucoism like that from which Thessalomc* had arisen. 
A similar process gave birth to Ntcopolis* m neighbour- 
rafKhcl of Actjum, ftivd the memory nf the great vietor\ ivtt*. Hutu 
noted un the spot; ail the poor villages scattered 
almut this part of Epirus were combined tu foam n single city, 
wlnlhcr the population was Iran sported, and this became one 
of the most important towns of Actinia. 


il 
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Tlir lirsti.n,' of the province from the beginning of the 
Lmjiin is nuitlt- tip of nmifjr episodes; in) war qiinr, before 
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thr' middle of tin- third century, to disturb its peaceful, prey, 
nifjTjfd'>nous cjcUtcnre, which resembles a kind of Iclhnrgy. 
The avohitkB) of the Greek world, so rapid at certain times., 
seems during thiv long p-riod to have been almost completely 
arrest ed . 1 

The attentions of Align stun. and his various schemes, t-vt-jj 
the most Iwncvolent of them, had no doubt their unpleasant 
counterpart, for, immediately after his death, in the year 15, 
an Aohmo-Macedonian embassy came to Romo to pray for 
a reduction of the burdens that weighed upon the provincials. 
The Senate then resigned holh provinces to the cnipcmr, 
since government by legates whs less easily, and Tiberius 
extended the powers of those governors whose administration 
hod been markedly successful; at the same time the crushing 
incidental expenses disappeared. His nephew Germ muni's 
in the course of a v-oyage, undertixdc a valuable tour "f 
inspection in Greece, and Tiberius made his severity fdt by 
the agents of the central authority, when circumstances 
called for it, 

Nevertheless, Claudius restored senatorial governors ljol.h 
to Admin and to Macedonia, lb- too favoured his Greek 
subjects, made arnciids for the exactions and follies of Caligula, 
restored to the towns the works of art which the latter had 
turn front them, and set free the young men whom tluit mod 
emperor had forcibly taken to Rome to celebrate his own 
cult. Claudius was thoroughly steeped in Greek literature, 
science and art. and showed a special sympathy for the 
Hellenes- a letter from him to the. Senate 1 expresses these? 
feelings in strong terms; it seems that he even desired to 
transport the Elm sin inn Mysteries to Rome. He also took 
note of the mi hurra ssed lluaucial situation, and, thanks to 
him, Rygmitium obtained exemption from taxes fur five years, 
ft h(W Item remarked that nil the emperors of the gpnt Claudio 
showed favour to the Greek-speaking populations r moreover, 
the Cloudii were numerous in the East. 

On the other hand the reign of Nero 4 brought with it 
something very different from a consistent and moderate 
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policy. It was on Greek Boil especially that this “ blend of 
lunatic, simple toll Mid actor " felt his imagination effervesce 
and sought u stage for his icstlietio exhibitions. Nothing 
conf irm'd him beyond the care of hi.- reputation as an artist; 
ht was honllv interested in the choke of governors: one of 
them, in the year 01. did not even know the language of 
thr country—such an exceptional ignoramus must have been 
quite hard to find—and the malpractices of the proconsuls 
could not attract the attention of a sovereign who did tint 
hesitate to set them the example. After the lire of Rome 
he desired to replace the works of art destroyed by the 
disaster and only saw one means of doing so, a renewal of 
tin; exploits nf Mum ruins and others through confiscation. 
The exportations began again; and in this hurried pillage 
works of art were taken itit tnassft without plan or method, 
llufliurdy conimiMHfOiiers plundered Athens, Delphi, Olympia, 
the great sanctuaries and even Small towns; and, since more 
than enough wos rx|mrtcd, the balance ivont to the personal 
profit of the emperor ; statues of bronze cast into the crucible 
enrichp.d his privy purse. He also knew how to find pretexts for 
putting wealthy men to death and confiscating their property. 
Then he went himself Lo Greece; he did not think Italy 
capable of appreciating his merits; such a poet and musician 
needed another public. Fie took part in the corapetltkm* 
and was applauded to order—a formidable rival mysteriously 
disappeared- Thus lie experienced a series of hr i I Hunt 
successes that were to dazzle him and inspire a great display 
of generosity eclipsing that of flu* most illustrious phil> 
hclicnes of former times. All inscription 1 has preserved for 
us iiis hum bus tie speech at t'orinth: “All you Hellenes 
inhabiting A chain or the land hitherto called Peloponnesus 
lie exempt from tribute And receive therewith your free¬ 
dom. . . The land hilhtrlo called Peloponnesus ? No 
doubt he intended to give it another name afterthe completion 
Of a great work, the cutting of the isthmus of t'ormth, which 
he undertook wifh much pomp, hut did not finish, since it 
was t hwnrtcd by difficulties which seem to have been due to 
technical errors. The canal has been completed in onr day, 
but it bus only been of moderate value; in those far-off times 
it Would have been move useful. 

i M. tlfdkAux, X.XII (ixtt), p. Ski tbS-JS, 
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Filially, pfrhnjis to minimize (hr impression nifidf hv his 
thefts, XcKi giBattd HHUWt) denarii to Ha Delphic oracle mid 
2M.0D0 to 11*. lit IlsnndiiML- of Olympia, But GsJha required 
the repayment of these sums without any compensation. 

The emperors of strictly ftoonmn character adopted townnU 
th>- (<rtrts nn Attitude of mere juslicr* Hint moderation. 
Vespasian decreed that these people “ were no longer capable 
of making u reasonable use of their freedom, 1 * and he deprived 
them of it: that is to wiy. he cancel led the general freedom 

the "huh* country, though he does not appear to have 
enrrnaehed upon the special autonomy of individual towns. 
Indeed, it was to investigate the thmncrs of these free towns 
of Admin that Trajan despatched u spatial envoy. The 
qnrsth.n of money was always tile plague of the cities, us it 
was- of individual dtinens. 

TIk: true pMUidlrrie was Hadrian. 1 more u Hell me than 
n llamm in tarte and culture, who extended his sympathy 
lo the contemporary Greeks, whereas tin- Italian nobles 
affected to Limit 1 heirs to the great figures of past ccntiirii's, 
lb often [mid long visits to Athens, which hr made ids centre; 
ami there he showed himself in public surrounded by tin- 
intellectual Mitt, and took part in iht religious festivals, of 
which Ik- accepted the presidency. His favours have left 
t icir trace south of the Acropolisr* to the urban territory, 
too restricted for its population, he annexed n pleasant 
suburb " Inch formed practically a second citv; two famous 
inscriptions on the areli hearing the empower 1 * name still 
distinguish the city of Theseus from that of Hadrian. IIis 
work was not all vanity; he did not think it lamentti him 
imrelj to complete the vast temple left unfinished two 
cent uric 1 * earlier hy a Syrian king, because* hr* wished to 
n.iik,* It the sanctuary set apart for the punhellemc festivals,* 
the genera rcitdnvm of the Greeks (even of those living 
out side Art i am) "ho "err too scattered ntid disunited for his 
sU. u ytu. lirntuma was to bring them together again, 
mill thr emperor's statin* cW by that of the god showed 
h: thr "Wtroign, Ibc lirst devotee of the Greek CUvnmui 
Was sponsor for the union of Greece and Home 
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Other towns also received his attention: Patras, whose 
wiiift termed him jR>.diluJ&r J chain h and Corinth* which was 
Liberally supplied with wider by an aqueduct of his building; 
xvlulr^ to encourage rckdions between the dtk in yet another 
way p was thanks to him that n road—u grout no veil v in 
this country—skirting the Saronic gulf connected cent ml 
Greece with the Pehipanjicsus. 

The An tontines, under whom the whole Empire w&g 
jiEiti-nijdly governed, were also tjertefactora of filters 
Antoninus Piu^ had already been n governor of Admin; 
lie knew it % hard ships and its needs; when terrible earth- 
ifiiitkcs spread deflation there, he loaded with ho unties 
the towns, like Sicyon, which had suffered under the minrge. 
Marcus Aurelius* who thought in Greek, showed the same 
benevolent hdm&tkutt* hut the crisis which developed during 
lus reign extended to A chain; the barbarian wave that broke 
upon the Danube fruit tier overflowed fur n time ua far ua 
ceniral Greece, stopping under I he walls of Elate* in Pbock* 
Moreover* the legions returning Emm the war against Fsrthia 
brought ttlc plague with them, cmd the: whole province, 
especially Athens, suffered terribly from it. 

Nevertheless t he second century, tike I he first* had at 
mi) 1 rate maintained iotemol peace; when, at the cud of it, 
LH>m petit ions for the throve began afresh, it might be thought 
that the wund days of the Republic were about to re turn * 
The Greeks were unfortunately inspired to take (he side of 
PMcmnius Niger when Sevcrus was destined to win the day. 
There were reprisals of which history says little, except ns 
regards the pitiless chastisement of Hysttiutimn after a tlirec 
ycar> T siege (190): soldiers and magistral eswere executed, 
the cif izrns' property was adzed. mumdpal nutuuoniy was 
caned led. and the famous walls were razed, not without 
danger to the surrounding country. And yet m great wnti 
the inlhjencc of Hellenism on the roughest and least polGlad 
Romans that Scvcrus soon relented P stayed hi the town umJ 
undertook great buildings there, while bis son, Ciimcalln, 
restored all ite right*. to the city/ 

But the middle of the third rrnhiry saw the beginning of 
Li whole series of trials: Macedonia Wus ravaged by the Guth*; 
Trom the Black Sea Goths and Germans extended their 

1 Kuhltwclifiit, XLTU* HI r tuL U40 h 
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piratical raids as far as l lit /Egcan, their many swift-sailing 
vc-ssris bring niaminl by Greek sailors who were terrurixed 
und compelled to serve ill them. Then other barbarians 
invaded all the Balkan countries, laid waste Macedonia amt 
seized all the principal towns even in the Fcloponncsc, Yet 
no catastrophe was so terrible for Greece os the campaign 
of Ahiriu (3D5-300J — long months of massacre, pi Tinge and 
flirt:. Against this flood of fanatics Mil inhabitants seem 
hardly to Jrnvt tried lo defend themselves; the re 11 iurkui.ili 
resignation of the Cri cks of Un Empire hud degenerated into 
apathy. Hardly any cities rose from their ruins except 
those on the const, for which the acu wits still a stimulus, 
a cull in life. Finally, under the influence nl a princess, 
Eudncin, who had been brought up on Greek literature, 
Theodosius II took a series of measures which relieved the 
tot of Acbaia; but they marked the cut! of constitui mind life 
in Greece, and from that I mu forward the country lost for 
ever it s old aspect derived from the " city-state." 


Ill 

Local. Lift, 

For centuries this fixed type hud been preserved in the 
I tend, und it w»S only at a very late dale that Rome attempted 
lo modify it. The old magistracies had kept their ntimes, 
and In principle their attributes, though these had been 
limit'd in practice, since the cities caused to be States and 
remained no more than towns in the modem sense of the 
word. Yet there were still some exceptions, and frontier 
disputes occurred of more importance than those concerning 
n township's jurisdiction. Between Mes&ene ami Spuria a 
dispute concerning several districts was settled by Augustus 
in favour of the latter, by Tiberius in the opposite sense. 
Athens continued to hold possession* outs id, Attica; only, 
instead of being the component parts of an empire, they 
acre estates, a source of revenue—which nevertheless left 
her poor, Hadrian also assigned to her the revenues of the 
island of Cephallruiu, und paid ninny bounties to the indigent 
population. Athens repaid these benefits as well as she 
Could by creating a thirteenth tribe, the lludrianid, and by 
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zcci!( hi sly participating in the herni fixation of the favourite 
Anti nous. An account of the municipal life should include 
many details width were practically the same in Europe as 
in Ada: epigraphy lias preserved many more references to 
them in Asia Minor, mid it will suffice for us t«> study I In in 
in our chapter on that. Country. In both continents we fiiul 
those correctors Pl who begin to multiply after Trojan’*time. 

Owing to the eu&tnroftry use of obsolete fonn % the grett 
national festivals were still celebrated according to the 
ancient rites: every year at Platsea the Panhdtcncs sncrilked 
to Zeus ** the deliverer n in memory of the soldiers who fell 
in Lhe war against Persia, Since the relegation of local 
powers to wealthy citizens was called aristocracy, the cult of 
old families which had been powerful in ancient times was 
vain gloriously maintained; the Spartiatie still boasted their 
descent from divine ancestors. At ALlicn* Hcrodes Atlteus 
demonstrated his descent from the Kerykcs; but nobility 
cprried obligations with if* as rrg&rds sumptuary mattery 
sn he became om? of the great lx m 1 factors of his time. Other* 
came from abroad, for Athens more and morr, and other 
cities in a less degree became a fashionable rcndezr&m for 
tourists; rich foreigners had their country scat in Actinia, 
a villa acquired from some native debtor 

The cause of their visits was not, as in Egypt, Use lure 
of exoticism, of an unknown civilization. Nothing was more 
familiar to everybody than Hellenism, at least the Hellenism 
of those days, and their pleasure was simply to attend tJaxse 
festivals and public gomes which were the great vanity, the 
principal occasion of heavy expense for the cities, where 
the old performances were exhibited practically unchanged, 
though the Creek element was no longer isolated, but. opened 
its doors to fc< the barbarian/' and tlic performers were mi 
longer the youth of the nation burning with religion*, ami 
fialrkitic ardour, hut cosmopolitan professionnta runt iunfitly 
on circuit, loaded with honour* and rewarded with sprint 
privileges. The spirit of the performances had changed; yet 
the Greek mind! remained attached to exhibitions in which 
the palm was awarded to elegance, dexterity and nimble 
strength, and the butchery of gladiators never obtained mure 
than polite applause* 


1 See above, p- 103, 
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loiter fin, Athens provided mint Jut attraction «f tin first 
order til her “ University,''' which was nil tin rmm famous 
ht cause Far h Hi»g time it Had tin- serious rival anywhere, 
not even at Rome *'t Constantinople; but it was “ Byzahtinc " 
in spirit, to the sens* that wnr now give to that, word, closely 
attached to traditional subjects of study, philosophy and 
sophistic, in which it made hardly an}' innovations, from 
our sources wc know many of its profe^ors hy tlu-ir inglorious 
names—wretched mru sodh limes, badly paid, though at leant 
compfusated by certain fiscal privileges ami alloWflin is in 
kiml. Nevertheless in the fourth find fifth centuries especi¬ 
ally, they were great personages lu the city, distinguished 
by their dtti* and their retinue of pupils. They were elected 
in the theatre hy the Council of Directors after competitive 
oratorical displays- Their rivalries degenerated into open 
strife in which I heir .students took part, very young im-n— 
finally young women too—who formed societies and tried 
to deprive other teachers of their audience. Neoplatonism 
hardly gave new life to the obsolete science that was taught 
in their lecture rooms. But the historical importance of the 
University of Atficm is urverUidess*. considerable: associated 
as it was with the conceptions of Grech paganism, it helped 
by rile very large number of its student* and the range of its 
uHlueum to retard the progress of Christiunity, especially in 
Admin and among men of culture. The masses offered less 
resistance to the new religion, but even they did not get us 
far as renouncing the empty forms of mythology; Lhe latter 
merely assumed a Christian exterior, and thus turn lx- ex* 
plained the worship of saints local saints if possible, the 
pft^iou for relies, the in mi in for winning celestial favour 
by vows, the custom of tiick person* to go ui>d sleep in 
Uif 'Inirelic*, us they Had formerly dun- in the temple of 
AjeJepiua. 

This tendency 0 r the Greeks to ding obstinately to their 
national traditions merely gives a peculiar aspect to certain 
institutions. In the other provincts Lhe provincial assembly ’s 
first duty was to render homage to tin- supreme authority, 
to maintain the inijjeriiil emit. Without neglecting this duly, 
the jtdfum uf the Adianns. meeting at Argus, preferred to 
evoke the past, to which the people limited their range of 
1 CXXVtU. vi»f. Ill. 
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vision, and Hung t o Mu- language of their ancestor*, although 
thiv was at length deformed :md corrupt rd by the multitude 
of foreigners, likt nil idioms now in use in the East, Thr edict 
of I'nrucullu whic h made the Greeks Roman citizens, privileged 
on account of their culture and their natural gifts, no more 
induced them to learn Latin limit the marked deference paid 
them by tlicir masters, though its use was essential to 
the discharge of high i mjfcr ini ft mid ions. The municipal 
dignities satisfied most turn; far from seeking to I letter them* 
selves by way of the ennuis honortim, they thought it more 
glorious to attract foreigner* to their country by conferring 
rm them with pomp and circumstance n right of citizen ship 
which presently beta me a source of revenue. The Homan 
spirit was passively resisted; 1 least impm ions to it were those 
who hud last been hcllonij.ed, the iiihuhitnnts of the countries 
where Greek civilization hud orach the slowest progress. 


The reorganisation of Diocletian, who multiplied the 
territorial districts, did, little more than confirm and sanction 
divisions which already existed either tie jure or die facte, 
Achaia, as far as the Sjmrrhcius, preserved its unity, which 
there Was no ground for disturbing. Whether or not Thessaly' 
hod been detached from it under the I’rincipotc—a sup¬ 
position that is disputed und insufficiently proved by the 
existence of a Itoimn of Thessalians ai Larissa to which 
Hadrian and Antoninus sent rescript*"—this separation now 
became complete and final. Epiru,-, which hud long been 
detached — at bust since 1 Vaj tin’s time, per Imps since Nero’s — 
wa*divided in two; the old division to the smith being truly 
Greek, the new (Alhnnmn) division more barbarous and, 
moreover, partially included In Macedonia. TEiis latter 
province was hardly changed in future, being only reduced a 
little in size towards the north; it* koitum of He run, probably 
founded by Augustus, of which a closer study than usual 
has been rendered possible by its wealth of coins,* stood for 

1 CL EH, X, p. ST-81. 
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nothing but empty show. The country had lost its strategic 
importance, hut the municipal system was hardly at nil 
lievdoptd in tMjnsecjuciuT; except Tor the ancient maritime 
totem and some Roman colonies, such as Philippi, provided 
wilji Special magistrate^ colled poljfnrrhs, whose name would 
suggest that flif.ir freedom was only relative, we find nothing 
in Macedonia hut villages in isolated districts, Heim- 
grm-Tally took no interest in hex, hut sometimes dnuamh d 
troops or praetorian guards, remembering nothing of her past, 
except the military qualities to which her history bore witness. 


IV 

The Outlying Regions 

ttirocc, the next door neigh hour of Macedonia, had, 
adapted herself to the dominion of Rome, 1 and even acquired 
a slight veneer of Hellenism. The common people continued 
to speak P language of which no written monument remains, 
though the forms of the imnnv of prmuis and places betray i he 
persist cnee of this idiom. Greek appears in the inscriptions 
but incorrrt't and deformed. So too the lit flenic tuvtliolugy 
hod taken root in the country, but not very deeply! the 
usual »do! w as a hero warrior, so widely distributed that the 
habit has arisen of calling it “ the Thracian knight." We «in 
see from these rude monuments that Thrace was no more 
truly facileiU£rd than the heart of A»ia Minor, which had 
racial connexions with her ami is believed to have supplied 
lu-r with colonists: even under the Empire. The inhabitants 
i h ami it n~a& Iouje^ before they wc.pt? subju^iilrd, 
At first they were grouped in districts," or ttraligUt eoit;- 
cident with the tribes or clans. Tin centra* of population 
m the interior were not organized a* towns until Demit inn's 
nip,; several villages were Uu,i united under the title of 
b single city, but die conditions cannot have been much 
dninged fundamentally, The agricultural resources of I he 
country (corn, vineyards, fields of rases) were more favourable 
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to si life on the land* yet Fhihppopotb, the meeting plncr 
of the provincial assembly* attained to a certain degree of 
bnjjorLanee- 

Ruled at first by a procurator, who was responsible nut 
l;<> the governor of Macedonia, but to the legate of 
Thrace had it* own legate from the time of Trajan* Diocletian 
retained the name of the original province for the mu^t buck- 
ward part of it, the ccntTc of EtatHftclm, but separated nmc 
other small provinces from it: Rhodope* the territory of the 
coast towns on the north of the .Egcam which had been 
he I Ionized at a very early date, but were fallen into decay: 
Mens Ifrcmus. which embraced the Hellenic cities on the 
west coast of the Black Sea f with their territory; and finally 
Hyznntimij with its environmenU on the costs! of the Propontis, 
to which the name Euro pa was given. 

Formerly Byzantium had not been connected with Thrace; 
it had remained attached to Bithynia at least until Trajan's 
time* The capital Constantinople was more than ever 
isolated from its hinterland^ especially by the buifiling of a 
very long wall; iuid yet, though it kept its Latin character 
for a long time, thank* lo the official language and the per* 
xfrnnxl of the court! the attraction which it had for the Greek 
world, the constant influx of men of rind racr* the artistic 
treasurer tom from Hellas lo adorn the imperial city# ah 
helped to transform it into a Greek town,* 

Just as the series of towns in Rhodope and Hons Hwmus 
were linked together by the sea and had little dealing with 
the interior, so further north, on the borders of Lower Mcraiar 
Odcssus, Dioiiysopolis, Calliktis/ Tumi and Istrus, a u pioU- 
polls n which the subsequent addition of HnrcitmppuJb made 
ado a huapolis,’ 1 constituted h distinct confederation, with 
its Iwifum and its sacerdotal ruler* the pcinturdi. 1 Even if 
we suppose it to he marred by exaggeration, the description 
of Ovid, the exile of Torai* ludps us to understand why these 
cities deemed it best to form a confederacy, in order to posses* 
in the sea a defence against the Get a 4 and Suvmnt urns of the 
Dobrudju (Diocletian's Scythia)- They were tough neigh- 
hours, whose dress the Greeks themselves hud prudently 

* CXXV11L 11L p. 23a fi teq. 1 CLXTL X, p. 7V7tt. 
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adopted—that elaborate drew revealed to us in Trajan’* 
column—even speaking * little of their language. Thanhs 
to thts rompmniise, Hi, natives tolerated th< presence (I f 
{U ' f} *' dulled middlemen (which the Greeks have always Leon) 
hi order to Kreure the export of l heir country's products mid 
to obtain rertniu art ie It s m return- 

Although the Empm did not extend officially beyond Hie 
months of tiie Danube, it gave its support t.i Mime other 
t.netrk ©ties which had sprung up further on 1 in the estuaries 
n i ! ,,f’ rca ^ rivers, mh'!i a* Tyros, near the modern Odessa, 
mu t la, os well us to the kingdom of the llobphorus. Tor 
the Greeks the north shore oTHh* Euxiuc hod been their &*t 
iJdormh,: the wealth of the great Scythian plain was justlv 
voitnlcd. nt,d those regions had trafficked for ?< nturii with 
tire Western world, which drriv, d i'mm Hum staves, hides 
and furs, timber* and tunny caught along the shore.* The 
onrii t hcrsoiKSC. or Crimen of today, included two im- 
jiortaut Lown*: Ghmoneros {near Sebastopol) and f'nnti- 
cspHuin (K«tch) to the east, a* well as flmnagoria and 
hrudosia. flic difficulty of arriving at an understanding 
wdti ll„ people of the interior made them fed the need of 
a protector. The great Mitbridulcs, king of Puritus. had 
lust wmuned this role, iu which, after bis great defeat, hr 
wus naturally succeeded by the Romatis. Monuments of dl 
Unris, rums of walls, truer s of u camp, cppaphual texts, 
l " » »« ‘heir activity u* A .l in- 

si tip luu from Chctsoncsus record* the mission performed for 
■ “ If 3 "' ^ r " ,n whom he received the rigid of Roman 

cttm-nshijj, by a notable of that town," one of those ship- 
owners, of whom there w< re also some «t Olldn. with ships 
fkfenci against the pirates, which they used U-r 
piracy thfinw-lves on rx-cusioi). Cxsar may have derived 
ilotdliu from (hem for his expeditions, and he guaranteed 
im'dnrn to > Lbattarau*; Augustus did the sane, U5 also did 
Ant oil i ruts Inter on. 

As for the kingdom <>f the tlosphorus as a whole, its 
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dynasty gladly accepted the protectorate of Rome, nn arrange* 
ment that wn» no leas advantageous to the emperors mu} 
less burdensome than the provineTul ; Augustus ami 

Agrippn cuntcuted thcmsdve* with it, after dreaming of 
something different* comfiimiientioiiF- were easily maintained 
through the ofTidnb of Bithynia. 1 This protectorate, gmsran- 
Retail by the presence—eviin under the Seven-—of u small 
Roman corps to supplement the Wal militia, and by imperial 
suits idles wit 1 1 which peace was bought induced I he bar- 
barirmt of the steppe® to suffer the proximity of the Creels 
and to refrain from troubling them as they bod done hitherto. 
Thus, during the first three centuries of our cm, FjinQ- 
cA|Heum enjoyed a new period of extreme prosperity* to which 
its splendid tumuli bear witness with their sepulchral ch-umbere 
of frees tc nr ami rich furniture. 3 

Vet in tin lung run thrsr Sovereigns of the Bosphorus 
lost much of their Hellenic character; as early ns the time of 
the Antomnes the ruling classes were more influenced by 
Asiatic culture* The local gold coins continued to bear the 
cfhgy qf n Gfesar, Uttt his demeanour and dress became purely 
Iranian/ No doubt matters would have followed a different 
emus*- if a real imp rud dm n in inn luui hern enforced there. 
At any rate Home was not absent from tin -sc regions^ and we 
linisf re Cflgtthre t hut, except fur the inhospitable shore between 
PhafutgnriA and Diosctrcfc-s, she kept in touch with the whole 
wait-line of tin liuxine Sen. 


With Greece proper wc nmy associate Crelee which is 
geographically nia appendage to it* Its history during l he 
republican period h utwvcure* but it is certain that, under 
Augustus* it lens united with Cyrcnaica to form a senatorial 
province. Thin union seeing strange, but perhaps it dated 
I mm Ik fore the Prineipati; and was due to the fact that the 
island bad been given* at the same time as Gyrene* by Antony 

* M^m'XXUim^imhP* i 
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to Cleopatra. From a very parly period the destiny c-f Crete 
sceiitu to have been unhappy; thr centre of the fascinating 
Miauiu} civiiiziition had U'canii 1 , since thr Dorian invasion, 
nothing more than a reservoir of mercenary archers, 1 n nest 
''f pirates, u hidi long held out against the Roman invasion, 
but wns iti bju gated in <i7 u.c, by Q. Cecil ins Mettllus. after¬ 
wards called C returns.' Efforts at unification or syncretism 
during the tunc of its independence had td! eouiit to nothing, 
hndtj the Romans the towns Vcctn to have bcrii less 
eomected, with their keinon whirh minted mono- from the 
r * Tiberius In thnt of Marcus Aurelius, and supervised 

<h< quinquennial games. Only two (owns of this period are 
knrovii : (xfirtynii, the cupitnt of the douhli province, in whose 
territory Augiatm appropriated a rich isUitt whidi was 
uwi.«l for centuries by Capua, and Cnossus, which hnd 
tceyjnr ,l Human colony. Ilulism cxravatiuim have revealed 
the import ann of (forty tin 1 and the buildings tlmt were 
erected there under the Empire; they have enabled us to 
recognize part of the agrra, Btomun theatre, m, imposing 
prvtontm, the governor’s pnhtw, a ntjmphaum, an aqueduct 
imd Ki Qdrum. Thr city was allowed to retain its particular 
ego n in <n, seeing that the text of the famous law was en* 
graved and exposed to view lmtil the end of the third century, 
tiortyriu was troubled by earthquakes, w> several buildings 
huvr 1*™ reconstructed in Hit style of the decadence; 1 races 
of Byanntine repairs cun L„ ff)U , ld Almost everywhere, tor 
tretc, which had already been yepuratrd from Cvrcrinicu 
by Diocletian, was attach, d to tin- Eastern Empire in am 
A tempi- erect, d in honour of certain Egyptian deities seems 

. ** . .. nrmioisoenee of t he Islands union with African 

territory,. 
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CHAPTER VI 
ASIA MlXOit 

Stifdv nf European Greece during the lion inn period leaves 
fur the most part n gloomy impression. Tlic musters of t|ie 
country scarcely regarded it RS anything but a museum of 
antiquities preserved by degenerate descendants. In the 
northern parts, Macedonia and Thrace, where there wms still 
a wurk to l)c accomplished, we have shown that the rulers 
acted with reserve and confined their tardy im(ovations to 
matters of small importance. 

The picture' which Asia Minor reveals to us in the same 
period is not altogether similar, for Rome seriously undertook 
ilie important task of spreading Hellenism there. She did 
m-t attempt any original methods; I he more lsc study the 
colonial policy of the Seleuoid* and the Attalid* in the in¬ 
terior, the more clearly do Wr recognize that the wav was 
already marked out; the lloimuu merely followed in their 
footsteps. Like the hcHnii'itie sovereigns, they founded new 
ertus by bringing together isolated groups and associating 
them Under common institutions; they worked for the develop* 
n>cnt of the municipal system by limiting the size amt inde¬ 
pendence of the petty sncrrdot.nl States, so numerous in 
Anatolia, which consisted of agricultural domains ami even 
workshops grouped about a feudal unctiuurv. 

Perhaps no otiier country has prestoited #urh a mosaic 
of peoples as Asia Minor. Kvttn before Alexander, it had 
been the meeting pbcu of a host of idioms which linguists 
bonaidcr to be in no way related to one another 1 —a fact 
presupposing gr-at racial confusion. Its condition had not 
been changed in tin- following centuries: in the time of 
Augustus, Strain!- asserts that at CibyTa alone Pisidian, 
Solyniran, Greek and Lydian were spoken. Moreover, thev 
were nearly ail the language* of barbarous peoples, ami it was 
in the interest of general civilization to unify these us f Jir 

1 H. llayee, X XH& , p, sa». * XIII, I, IT. 
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as possible under the influence of HeDenfrm. They were so 
primitive Hint. most of them have tt:fi n« trace rxeept their 
fwmesi the Lydians, Conans and Itrrygians are almost the 
only ones among them who have any niiinnmnnh of their 
very early history; the Cells uf the central plateau are better 
known II. us through their European kinsmen. 

Ail these M a tint is were easy to hold under a firm and 
tolerant dominion; their revolts against Bona were few and 
uiiimpi.riant, for, like tile Creek*., they had no desire fr> 
emancipate themselves. Moreover, the Roman government, 
while urwduaUy dividing up this great peninsula, did not seek 
to establish an organization that would break llie undent 
moulds; I he provincial frontIrrs were practically identical with 
those of the Stales which preceded them, except for some 
temporary con cessions of territory which were made to puy 
for help rendered at u critical moment or to intrust some 
dynasty with a preparatory mission which should lend to 
annexation. The peoples of Anatolia offered so little resist* 
am p- to foreign suzerainty Hud nearly ail of thrm very quickly 
accepted the rule of that hdJenizcti Iran inn Jlithridules the 
Great. The hitter W‘ur> that had to h? waged against him 
made it essential for Ib-iur to imistcr nil the regions where 
Hellenism Inul until recently hern preserved . 1 


I 

PnocoNSi't.A i; Asia 

The province of IVneoiisuhtr Asia was calk'd the jewel 
of Asia Minor. Its boundaries' winch remained almost 
unchanged—they were only modified in one part of Phrygia 
—included almost all the districts which have their natural 
ouHil towards the west, and added practically nothing to 
them, Essentially it ^insisted of Phrygia, t'nria, Lydia, 
My sin. trad that Ionia which had known such a brilliant past. 
Its towns were reckoned by the hundred; Sulla seems to 
have made a division of territories among them of which 
wi' know no details. It hod always been spoken of as the 
hind of many cities (weXtfetoAiv ohn ). But these centred 
of popuhii ion were not oil cities; the more modest villager 
* CbXKXV. P . VJJ ti m . i T.rrrrt P . g> t t m . 
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(cwjuw) j w wec scd in practice institutions of their own, but 
wrtt tegnllv connected with * just as the suburb of a 
modem city form an integral [vart of the township. In 
Phrygia altMie, when the land was first mode a province, 
many of the ftativs-v still lived mt 4 in the viilsjfi'S 

of Use interior, without municipal luw; yet, in the north, 
the wildest parts of the Mysmn plateau, «t first left to a 
few chief* of doubtful reputation, were very soon civilized 
by the foundat ion of cities. 

Natural wealth was abundant throughout almost the 
whole extent of the proconsular province, but it was in the 
north-western region that it Imd lately tirrn must thoroughly 
exploited, for the kings or Pergamiio, whose kingdom oom- 
prlsi d these districts, knew better than the Seloucida how 
tfi adopt fi true system of polit icnl economy'. 1 They hud 
derived much profit from their mines of copper and silver, 
ns well as from the timln-r of their forests, and they had 
developed ngricidtuiv. (.onilkiils, vineyards, olivp’vanis, 
and fruit trees prospered; sheep and goats supplied fierce* for 
ft very flourishing industry of woof and cloth manufacture, 
borse-breeding in the neighbourhood of Mount Ida guaranteed 
a constant supply of remounts for a widely mu nvitKi cavalry. 
TUh« these kings could maintain an army that made them 
vtrj* useful nil it s for the Romans, To the south, Lhf valley 
of thr Meander was then, as it is today, one of tin- richest 
in Asia Minor. Tin commercial activity of the whole count ry 
was dearly illustrated by the multitude of trade guilds t the 
inscriptions uequaijit us with u great many colleges of«rtisims, ; 
wherein thr representedives of the luxury trades seem to 
preponderate. Tin sc itssocutthms are found here and there 
throughout the western districts of the province, hut the 
inorc backward Phrygia shows fewer traces of them. It wus 
there especially that attempts at colonization were mode, 
and they seem to have liecn entirely successful, above uil 
from the time of Augustus, 

There were countless cities that could pride themselves 
on a famous history; more tlmn one of them had ranked a-* 
a capital. Rome did net affect to ignore their ancient posi¬ 
tion, but neither did she take pains to remind them of post 
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greatness* As a funeral nik she refused them freedom, the 
autonomy which she more willingly conceded to towns of 
secondary importance- On the other hand she was lavish 
of titular distinctions,* the empty names of '* metropolis * h or 
M tirst city of Asia. 1T On oh I cities of the first rank—Ephesus 
the capital^ Smyrna, Cyzkus* Miletus, Ftrgumus* Sardis, etc. 
—she conferred the title uf m&Gttut or the right to po*se*s 
o temple of the Casttrsj 4 one or more than mus* for the right 
was ctimulntive: Ephesus had four; Per gam ua and Smyrna, 
three. The Title of m&c &rrw ™ stamped on their medah, 11 
on the exergue of the emblems which allowed the plurality 
of sanetudries to lie seen* The rivalry between the towns 
is thus betrayed by their coins as well ns by epigraphy - it 
i.% eliiirairlrrbitic of Aaia in the time of the Romans. The 
biter seem to have designedly multi plied the number nf 
diies of medium importAlice, and promoted this kveiling 
pulley by their redistribution of territories. 


IT 

BmrVNiA a hp Pontus 

ALnioumi Rithynia* was much less extensive and sharply 
diMmguidled from Asia by its population, of whirl* the 
firinripal nucleus was of Thracian origin and provided valiant 
soldiers, it was nevertheless a fertile and populous country 
with few but generally prosperous cities/ It was happily 
placed, having easy means of commumcaLiuii w ith tlie con¬ 
tinent of Europe through t he Bosphorus and Byzantium— 
a Bit fay man town, although founded mi the opposite chores 
and li nko inidntainrd constant relations with tin Tanrie 
Cher^mrse* The kings, of whose coins we posses* fine m rien* 
knew how to administer their floin^s prudently; they did 
not pay the same assiduous attentions to Rome as the Attalids, 
except the Inst of therm who bequeathed Ids kingdom to her, 
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The Immediate intervention of Mithridutes overawed the 
inhabitants, one! it was only after a real conquest that the 
will tow Id be executed, 1 

EHhyuiu was at lirst a senatorial province, but niore than 
once during the first century of our era it wa* placed under 
imperial procurators,- and, before really becoming an imperial 
province, probably under Match* Aurelius, it was governed 
by n legate sent out on an extraordinary mission, the younger 
Pliny." The letter? of this scrupulous governor, always 
anxious about trifles, who never ceased to worry his sovereign 
with questions of detail, occasionally give us some informa¬ 
tion about the appearance of Lise country in Trajan f s time, 
ns well as about the /*r Pampcia, hU charter, whose very 
special provisions had no application to the neighbouring 
provinces The author uf this law was anxious tn annex to 
the Km flirt: the Pontic region, the domain of its great ad¬ 
versary MitJmdates, excepting the territory of Araisus, which 
was left Hiitnnomnus, and the: eastern extremity! which was 
granted U> l he Galatian king Ddoturus, Thus there was a 
double province, Ptmluz ei Bitht/nia, and this state of affairs 
continued nniSl i !>e day when Diocletian separated E it hymn 
from the former Pout us, naw termed Bonorim, east of the 
river Sungari ns. 

The ooosi had long been cokmized* Pompey took pains 
to organise the municipal regime of the countries of the 
interior, lie divided alE the territory subject to the undent 
kings between eleven cities, which were created by the trans¬ 
formation of a few targe villages and situated for the most 
part inside a frequented highway separated by a mountain 
chain from the sea* How many of them were in dud*- I m 
the province of Pontus ami Uilhyniu we do not know. On 
the coast, lieradea Pontic A. which had been destroyed in 
the war against Mit.hridates mad restored again after some 
time, received a colony of Roman citizens. The creation of 
Sebastopol^* ComaruL Pontica, JuUopoIis, Germanice--Ravi- 
ojKilis and the group of Agrippen&r& shows the progress of 
Hellenic colonization. Nevertheless these new centres were 

1 S re iUko c, p, iiS. 
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always eclipsed by the old royal towns*: the chief place was 
always occupied by Nicotncdia, despite the fierce rivalry of 
Siena. which is revealed to us la the discourse* of Dion of 
Prtisa, whose native city was far surpassed by ! he- other 
two* 

The Roman admin lit rati on had it* headquarters m 
Nieomedia: there were held the most brilliant festivals and 
lanes; Pliny had dreamt of building water-works for it, bill 
the dream did not become a reality. On several occasion* 
it was troubled by earthquakes, 1 but they did not hinder 
its activity. Like its rival Nkzft, it suffered more severely 
from the invasion of the Goths (258), Diocletian made 
Nieumedin his place of abode, and, by way of compensation, 
n great council met at Nieieu* Antonnmy belonged, at least 
transiently, to Pruso, Chaired on and Byzantium; Apamra 
ami Sinope/ after t’;esnr s time, had the statu* of Italian 
cnIonics, At first the province had to pay the tithe like 
A&iu, and if seems probable that the centre and social head¬ 
quarters of the powerful international society of the publican) 
was in itithyniu- 1 

The civil war* preceding tin: fmmdaticn of tin 1 Empire 
had tlu-ir repercussion there: BithynintiR fought al Phursnlta 
in l’ompcy's army; the country, after Cmr's death, had to 
furnish money ami men requisitioned by Brutus ami Cassini, 
and Antony took the same measures. Then peace descended 
on the province, and it was only troubled from time to time 
by the quarrels of its towns disputing, sometimes 'rith armed 
force, a claim to precedence. The rivalry between Sc virus 
and Niger bud a more disastrouaecho in these regions, although 
it was almost ni f'ligtblv hi comparison with the fires anil 
ravages r>f the barbarians in the (bird century. 

The dual form of the province was shown, apart from its 
name, bj' the existence of two koina: the first, restricted to 
the cities of Bithynia, met at N Scorned ia; the second may 
not liave received representatives from all the towns of 
Pont us—the spirit of separatism easily gains strength in 
mountainous regions—for an inscription nut earlier than the 
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second half of the second century' mentions the fcoinon "of 
the ten towns of Poiibls," ami at that date the demi-province 
of Pontus must have contained more than ten; it has even 
been held For a long time, a* wc shall see, that a larger number 
hud mudi-u separate von federation. This provincial assembly 
may have vsiricd its places of meeting; according to the test 
just quoted it chose Heraelea. blit a Second,' which refers to 
a pontarch at Annans, suggests another rendezvous. 


m 

Gautu 

Du the borders of iiithyuin and proconsular Asia, but 
more to the east. Jay Galatia.' Its name alone reveals its 
origin. In a poor, arid and flat region with a hard climate, 
excessively hot in summer and cold in winter, without vegeta¬ 
tion in many districts owing to the sal tness of the water, and 
furrowed with ditches to serve ns subterranean stoves in 
which Lhc dried dung of animals was used as fuel, the kings 
of BiUiynui Imd settled the i.allic bauds which, after the 
plunder of Delphi, had ut first been Scattered about the whole 
of western Asia Minor- These Celts, who were born soldiers, 
hud furnished mercenaries to all the king*' of the Cast and 
attempted to cross Die boundaries of this wretched country; 
but the Humans and the king of Pcrgamus defeated them 
and confined them by force to their steppes; finally Hellenism 
won them over little by little and softened their brutal 
maimers, They were persuaded to become the allies of 
Rome and felt themselves bound to her by the high-priest¬ 
hood of iVssinujs, whence the famous black stone had long 
ago been transferred to Italy to restore peace in the capita]. 
They were divided into three great fed era turns which were 
never really fused together under tin: Empire; TnlLUibu<i, 
Tecto&tge# and Trocini. Each of these was subdivided into 
four clasps or Letrurchies; 1 but M)t It delates put most of the 
tetmrehs to death, together with their wives and children. 
About the year tid Pompcy substituted the principality of 
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the rare for that of the clan : there were no longer more than 
three tetrarehs, and at one time, as has been noted, one of 
the three dominated and at last even abolished the others, 
Reiotnms was succeeded by Amyntas. who gained some 
territory towards the south, and after Ins death in *25 u.r. 
his kingdom was transformed into 1 he province of Galatia. 
Rid the new province was confined to very narrow limits ■ 

I heso turbulent [mpulat nms were cut off from the sea no 
Jess on the north than on the south, Amyntas had betrayed 
Brutus and afterwords Antony; it was deemed wise to con¬ 
centrate these- Galatians and keep watch over them. Papilla- 
fionia. which was added to the province in *1 n.e., formed a 
purely I-nil 111 until I annex, separated by n high mountain 
Ijhtt i i. r from the zone of Bithyaia-Ponttis zone. Other addi¬ 
tions—Pen tusGu bit ions fin the yeaT 2), Ponim, Polcmoiuacug 
(in flfl), Armenia Minor {probably in 71)-—were- only temporary, 
for these countries, being natural dependencies of Cappadocia , 
only remained attached to Galatia so long ns its legate was 
governor of Cappadocia as well. This connexion, due to 
Vespasian (74). ceased for a time under IJoinitinn and per¬ 
manently in 114, when Trajan made Armenia Major a port 
of the Empire for a few years. About 188, southern Isauria 
mid the soul hern and eastern parts of l.ycnoum passed to 
the province of Cilicia. Then at last Galatia took its per- 
Eminent shape, which was a milheicntly strange one, since it 
consisted of a long and narrow strip of territory with u twofold 
indentation in the muddle mid curious tentacles jutting out 
in various directions. Excepl perhaps for a gradual exten¬ 
sion, in the third century, towards the north,' it remained 
unchanged until the general reorganization of Diocletian. 
Thru Lycuuniu was detached from it on the south, and 
Paptdagoni* on the north was extended as far as the sea. 
Gututitt pyitna romprised the two former tetrarchies of the 
eawt, with Aneyra and Taviuni. while Galatia Salutaris, the 
former tetrurchy of the west, with Pessjmis, encroached upon 
l'litypii; it was less low-lying Lhnn the other province and 
more healthy, whence its name, which may also perhaps br 
explained by its abundance of hot springs. 

These Gauls of Asia’ had become half-castes through 
intermarriage With the Phrygians, and their cults, which had 
L V, Chapot, SXXTX. p. 104. t C fTfl , in fine. 
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quit* \mt their Celtic chnracter, resembled the native euIts 
of A si a Minor, The loyalty of the Galatians remained beyond 
reproach; Augustus ran no risk when lie enrolled en bloc f 
under the name of Irgio Deivtarwfm, the army which the 
recognised leader of all the tetrarehies hud formed and trained 
in the Roman fashion* The Gala Li a us transcribed the 
emperor ? s will—a gloriheation of the new regink '—in its 
entirety <m the walls. of their temple* the Augutteuyn* But 
in same respect* this people progressed extremely slowly; 
the Celtic language survived until the fourth century at 
least; urban life developed Sate . 1 The clan persisted, with¬ 
out offence to Rome since it had an aristocratic basis s the 
notables boasted their descent from the ancient tetrarchs. 
The gifts bestowed on their elan by rich men rarely took the 
form of a festival of scenic games after the Greek manner; 
more often they provided gladiatorial shows, tight* between 
wild mmnuK hulk lights, which revealed the bloodthirsty 
propensities of their ancestral instinct and could not dis¬ 
please the Romans, who were themselves devoted to the 
shows of the urn phi theatre and tfriwlwrtcr* £ ur tlicr* the 
strength of the family tie, the unshaken authority of pairu i 
potcMax among the Galatians, was a ground for mutual 
understanding between themselves and their masters. 


IV 

Cappadocia 

Upsides Galatia, the uncultivated and monotonous central 
plateau included also Cappadocia * 5 which, like it® neighbour 
Armenia, had received an Iranian stamp from the domination 
of the Persians- Agelong contact with peoples of oriental 
traditions had helped to perpetuate customs and usages 
totally opposed to those of Hellenism- The sovereigns of 
this country, the Ariarathrs* who were true satraps and, like 
the local nobility, of Persian blood* had not abolished the 
ecclesiastical principalities which hud for their centre u 
sanctuary of Mu or of some other analogous divinity* rev&Uifig; 
the privileged temple? of Babylon and Judsea. These petty 
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sacerdotal states, with their domains nml their thousand 
temple-slave a and serfs bound to the soil, continued to exist 
until well into thr Roman period; but the imperial govern* 
uu'iit looked askance at their autonomous powers, and gradu- 
dlj’ these strange organizations. which however had mode 
a large contribution to the agricultural development of the 
country where it offered any11 ilii|/ better tlmii poor pasture 
lund, saw their property diminished, either in Liu- interest 
of a city that had sprung up under their shadow amt to their 
detriment, or through the progressive extension of sumc 
imperial domain.' 

The A ri nr tithes were at first encircled by Gallic mercenaries, 
hu t ufter the Gnlatinns bad been vanquished by their neigh¬ 
bours and compelled to adopt a life of peace, the kings of 
< nppndociA looked to Rome to maintain their dynasty in 
power: they became her clients and the allies of Ptrgaruus, 
11ms this monarchy was able to endure for more than three 
hundred years,' When at length Tiberius created the pro* 
vfnrr, in the year Iff, he first of nit retained the ten .rlratrgiee 
f,r prefectures instituted by the royal government, adniiuis* 
trnt.ive district* which kept their practical utility in a country 
• 'f only two cities—Maxima (afterwards C a sure a) aiul Tymm 
(which became a Roman colony)-—lost among the poor 
villages and the strong fortresses with which the country 
bristled. 

Hie Roman procurator appointed guardian of the last 
king remained in office; in case of need the governor of Syria 
bad to lend him military' aid; the petty native princes were 
tolerated for some years on condition that they remained 
ipiif-t, But in the year 70 Vespasian placed Cappadocia 
111 - r 11 insular legate with imposing forces, since events in 
Armt-iny during Nero’s reign hud shown the necessity of 
reinforcing the garrisons of the Taurus passes. After its 
temporary Junction with Galatia, J this province, extended as 
far us the Engine, annexed the various “ Pontuses " (Gn/u* 
ticus, Pohm(tni(mu$ and Capjknfocicur) which were not Joined 
fti Bitliymii. n had very little unity: the southern part, 
t appitdneia proper, whose nature we have described above, 
n n* unc of the last to admit the municipal system and Hellenic 
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civilization, under the influence of the Romans who «tub- 
lished sevemI cities there"; for a long time Greek ww spoken 
imperfectly and ridiculed by the peoples of the west. It 
was Christianity that in the long mm with this language ns 
its* vehicle, propagated u transformed Hellenism m Cappa¬ 
docia ■ doctors like St, Basil were an ornament to Ccsarem 
which became a populous capital with a very wide circulation 
for its coinage. 

Further north the country was quite different, collating 
of thTec zones—forests, orchards anti vineyards, pasture ami 
corn land—not to speak of its mineral wealth. The deserip* 
tfon of Strabo. 1 a native of Amasria, reveals a prosperity * 
no longer existent today* which astonished the Romans when 
they came thither from Galatia in the year 12; the Moslem 
mania for deforeststfon ha» dried up the springs or made 
marshes there. In n very extensive first district, a K 
ll*jj-ri>e t whose precise nature long remained doubtful , 1 since 
if wr 5 only in Latin that it was given a more exact title 
f Porthtf Maliftrfam us, nr Pontus of thr Interior), included 
six towns which are shown side by side in line on their federal 
medals; these wore certainty Keocraarca* Sebastopol is, 
Comitua Politics, probably Auinseia and Zda T perhaps 
Scbastcia/ This k&m$n must have originated under the 
last descendants of Mithridatra, for the country had been the 
centre nf their power. It also contained a Urge sprinkling 
of villages {CAifrdoaritOfi)/ Rome defined the territories of 
the cities there and, through a special procurator, watched 
the interests of the treasury in this Pont us of the interior, 
whose populations still maintained the old solidarity. 

Except for Ambus, a very prosperous free city of the 
prov ince of Pontus and Rithynia. the const of the Euxiqc 
only provided seamen with ri few small ports of call. One 
of them, declined to enjoy a happier future, ceased to lie 
idle on the day when Vespasian joined Armenia Minor to 
Cappadocia, for then Trebisond became of the iirst im¬ 
portance both commercially and strategically; l'iit the study 
of this town cannot be isolated from that of the Romano* 
Parthian frontier, which also involves eastern Cappadocia 
and its great comp* Melitenc, intrenched beside the Euphrates, 

1 XTL !MI f CLXXVL \ p. BOS tt teq* * V. Chnpftt, XXXIX, p. m Kf. 
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V 

The Squtrem# Zone 

To tit lofty mountain chain oi< the const of Fontus there 
corresponded another in the south of Asia Minor, 1 less regular 
in outline, more wild. and rising to greater heights* The 
nature ol this littoral iodv explains the ttnvngr character of 
its inhabitants and the reasons which prompted Rome to 
iniervene there a! ah early date* Brigands mi d pirates 
swarmed from om end of it to the other. Except in the 
plain (Cilicia Prdiajt) I on king towards Cyprus and Syria and 
Mjhy hie for cultivation, the principal resources of the in¬ 
habit ant 3 were limited to timberuml herds of goats whose hair 
Was used to weave sail-cloth. Thus t hey lead material for 
making ships and* as Lhe country yielded few products for 
exportation, these ships travelled long distances to prev upon 
WiV commerce in the neighbor r lmi> I id Imsy ports, plundered, 
levied contributions and returned to their Hens when the 
hold wna full. After the flrfit campaign of Marcus Antonins 
nguinst the pirates in 103 , the Roman* got a footing in this 
cipimtry, and n province of Cilicia-Famphylia is mentioned 
at that period. The war against Mithriduies and the cession 
of territories to Amyntas unsettled everything, and the word 
province* as applied to this long strip of land, was understood 
rather in its original sense of n personal con mi and intrusted 
lo an officer in a given region* The region in question was 
very large but varied according to cimim stances, and con¬ 
sequently, in the apportionment of this zone between several 
province** there were incessant changes, of which it would 
he 'impracticable to give the details here, since a number of 
points still remain undetermined. 

The terrestrial brigandage caused perpetual warfare* of 
which certain episodes only have come down to us + Chance 
determined that Cilicia should be governed in 52 50 by the 
£ rt:ii ' orator €icero p whose letters nbomid in information, and 
h< distinguished hfaitelf by an expedition against the peoples 
Dt Mount Amnnui on the Syrian frontier. VVc also have 
soim: particulars of the mission intrusted by Augustus to the 
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Galatian AmynUs to repress revolts in PisJdia arid Isaurmj 
but lhis officer was killed during his ope rations against the 
Ilomtmadcineit, who could not be subdued without colling in 
the help of tin- governor of Syria. 

One district, Lycis. an Asiatic Tyrol, as it lifts been culled 
Iteing isolated from its neighbour* by the fact that it forms 
a promontory jutting out into the sea, appears to have ltd 
a more peaceful life. Not only was a local dialed developed 
there, which lasted well into the Roman period ami has left 
many epigraphies! remains that have never been fully ex* 
plained,'' but there was a league, n kuimt a 1 of twenty*three 
towns, in which annexation made no change, since it hud 
repulsed the overtures of Mithrklntes. The inhabitants, 
obviously highly cultured, had given proof of an original 
civilization since before the Persian conquest: their carved 
ff»ck tombs reveal the influence of a very ingenious art of 
working in wood. Moreover, it was sot to the credit of tin; 
Lychnis that they had never been addicted to piracy. 
Subjects of Rhodes for some time and initiated into Hellenism 
by her, they finally became entirely Greek- 

Further east, in Pumphylia and t'ilictn, hellouzation had 
begun at various places on the coast owing to the protectorate 
of the Ptolemies. The influence of the Sdcueids and after¬ 
wards of the Attn lids (who founded Attalda) was less marked 
and was interrupted by the pirates. It was Rome who 
completed this work; she established colonics of veterans «t 
Antioch and Scleucia (in Pisidm), and founded CrcruiiB, 
Psrlais and 0Lhasa. The most ancient towns of Pamphylia 
and Pi bid iu still possess remark able ruins, generally of the 
Roman period, which give us a high opinion of their prosperity. 
It hnt been observed*' that the majority of their monuments 
on which a dedication can lie read were sot up by individual 
citizens, and this suggests economic conditions favourable 
to the acquisition of wealth; the numerous ami sometimes 
very long inscription* which have been discovered bear witness 
to an exceedingly busy municipal life. Moreover, the build¬ 
ings are of a sumptuous kind and, except the water*works, 

i W , M. ftw may, XXU. VII (liim, p. 
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ftymphaa rnri !i(|«c()iifts, have mi inipDsiiij/ appearance due 
tft the generosity of snWnbers. The towers of At Intend 
ftnd its “ Gate of Hadrian ,T are good examples of the clecoira- 
tivf' art of the Empire, templet, basilicas, markets, porticoes 
Ujid assembly I Kills astonish the visitor w ho compares them 
Witji I lie wretched appearance of the country's dwclliiig- 
hunisi’s today; this contrast is most strikingly emphasized by 
the series of theatres which, at Anpeudus, Perge, ^agalassus, 
Sclge, Side, Temicssus, must luvc enabled even the natives 
to hear the classical masterpieces of undent Greece, 

A stable system of government was at iust established 
ft* ^ this southern zone of Anatolia |>y Vespasian. In 
Cilicia, an aggregation of territories, w here mnJiy disperse eras 
and capitals existed side by aide and the petty vassal kings 
appoint id by Antony and maintained by Augustus ecu it in nod 
to rule fur n century, an imperial province was created, und 
fcn its north-western extremity wen- attached, doubtless mi 
t In accession of Antoninus, 1 the poor districts of Isauria and 
Lycaoiii(i taken from Gulalia. This attachment was at first 
remarried as temporary, fur one of the governors is officially 
styhd legate of the ptminet* of Cilicia, I Kauri a and Lveutmia. 
rnrtber. Vespasian returned to the original idea of Claudius 
and associated Lycii and IVrnphylm under u common legate, 
without forbidding them to retain separate koma\ Hadrian 
handed over thk double province: lo the Senate m exchance 
for Bithynia, * 

.Such were the com plications and successive chungts in 
the provincial organization «f the Greek Orient. ’IV Lower 
Empire returned wore or Jens quickly to the subdivision of 
southern Anatolia, following the guidance of ethnography, 
and nil tins* name* were assigned to different parts of it: 
Lycta, Pomphylia, PUidia, Lyemmia, Isauria, These were 
SO many distinct provinces in the fourth century, and Cilicia, 
which was increased in size, added t wo more. Proconsular 
Asm ami Bithynia were the only provinces of Asia Minor 
Whirl, remained, until Diocletian's reign, exempt from such 
vicissitudes. 
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VI 

Titr Municipal Institutions 

It is in these latter provinces that the wealth of inscrip¬ 
tions (jest illustrates municipal life, with its naive formulas 
and the redundant grandiloquence of its decrees, almost 
always made to glorify the Human magistrates or some 
national benefactor. 

Much town in fact had its ckkltsia, composed in principle 
of all the citizens. We must picture an assembly, often 
noisy and disorderly! to which even children and perhaps 
women were admitted, comprising not only the Roman 
citizens of the place, but even some persons—athletes or 
singers—-who possessed the right of citizenship in several 
towns, for they generally made a free gift of this, though they 
seem to have sold it sometimes over the counter. In these 
sessions there was no discussion, and no amendments were 
made to the proposals submitted by the municipal magis¬ 
trates, who called tin- crowd together mid presided over it; 
everything was carried by acclamation. Hie assembly 
appointed the principal officials, hut they were always the 
candidates of the bouh\ and the latter, respecting I lie formal 
procedure in regard to the old magistracies, only supplied 
candidates for those of recent creation, wliieh were in reality 
the most important. 

This haute' or *' council ” usurped more and more of the 
popular assembly's functions, and the Roman gove rnment 
helped the process—in so far us Rithynja is concerned, the 
tex Pojnjifio reveals a definite plan for doing so. In that 
province special officials, called by Pliny 1 teianres, selected 
the bontcuUr from among the honc-itioTes. The method of 
recruitment in the other ports of Asia Minor is unknown to 
us. but we seem to detect, in some coses, a sort of co-optation 
and even imperial intervention through the medium of the 
magistrates. As a matter of fact this council was very large, 
including some hundreds of members according to certain 

i I*. Uwy. mail, vm iis«5), p. aw zo-i; xn (ia«i>), p. yss- 
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texts, and as the deli families could not multiply to such mi 
extent, the preliminary examination (<htimasia) could not 
hove been vny formidable to men of property: hesidi’s Hi ere 
were except ions to every rule. A fee was paid for admission 
called the hoiurrarititn, but some individuals hod the glory 
ol Muir exemption from it engraved in marble, and n very 
amusing detail preserved for us in one long inscription is 
Mint ii generous donor at Ephesus l«x|ucat]ieil the where- 
withni to hj\>. each bouieuUt every year the ridiculous sum 
of unit denarius,’ 

In practice the prabaulfumata of this higher Assembly 
became decrees; in some departments above alt—police, 
finance, mad maintenance, public works—it seems even to 
have dispensed with the formality of popular ratification. 
Member-hip of it was therefore a real honour; but did it bring 
mal'-riiil profit as well, nr was it on the contrary a burden¬ 
some duty? That depended <m the town; but very often, 
in view of ! Iif obligation to hr generous and the privileges 
derived from certain foundations, we see the same men giving 
with one band and taking with the other, and behind this 
mask of solemn respectability we picture scenes which to us 
seem merely ludicrous. 

Something the same impression is made by a new lustily* 
tion, peculiar to Asia Minor ami very common in proconsular 
Asm, the genista t of which we have several cxanijilrb before 
Mm: iinpnbit rra. Its real nature is imperfectly understood, 
(dearly jt win, mi official body, since it is referred to on coins; 
but iKnl tribute- seem very vague to ns and may have varied 
from town to town. Even the proceedings of the getusiif 
of Ephesus, the capital of Asia, arc imperfectly revealed by 
Mic various rpigrapliifal texts: it seems to Jlavg been occupied 
with the i rm ter in I interests of the sanctuary of Artemis, mid 
* should say that its admm isl ration was not above reproach, 
Seeing that Hadrian wrote to the proconsul on the subject 
and that the killer appointed a togi&tn to verify the accounts. 

Besides 1 |iis t these assemblies—consisting of old men, as 
lheir name implies—had also their own pTivy purses which 
wi-rr used luath for speculation and for making gifts to the 
State. One gerutia owns u wrestling-school, which it doubt* 
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let* Ut Ihr wmmnnrrs; another, to help the municipal 
ftnfaties, lock?, after the supply of oil in the public gynmagia; 
while, as a set-off, it levies charge* on those who frequent 
them, provide* towels ut a price for visitors to the hath*, 
and ho* the manage/unit of a sort of canteen at the entrance 
to them. In certain communes, especially in Fmdin. it is 
the grntsia that receives Hit lines for the violation of graves. 
It was not, like the boidc and ekklegia, an essential part of 
the ritj's machinery; more than one genista did not come 
Into existence until « late date — that uf Sidymu, fur example, 
under Comrftodus—and some inscriptions which give a list 
of its mrmher* show that the houlmttr were predominant in 
it. 1 What then was the use of it t Mommsen supposed 
that its members regarded it a* a club, and this may have 
been the ease. The collegiate spirit was rampant in the 
Greek world, and vanity had a share in it. 

l ids is proved by the existence of another sort of col¬ 
legium, that of the wot, : also peculiar to Asia Minor, which 
consisted of the young tium just discharged from the ephekeum, 
who continued the same exercises in it and prepared them* 
wives for public life. The nret of Pergamus were already 
in existence under the Attain!*, forming 11 small city in the 
big one, with their own magistrates and Assemblies. Thus 
every tiling Attests this mama of the Greeks Cor meeting 
together And Unking, for acting a superficial part, making ajicI 
recording idle dee ini mis. 

The public offices assumed a char actor that would have 
astonished ancient Greece. Besides the in agistrades (ipjpii) 
she had already reoogmiwd liturgies 111 or honorary obliga¬ 
tion^ imposed on the richer citizens* and the official language 
expressed this dist i action F just as at Home htmvs was dis¬ 
tinguished from mnnus. If the distinction survived in 
theory* many epigraphicai texts prove that in practice it 
disappeared, being Im marked between the offices themselves 
than between their holders, according as they hud spent much 
or little money, A well stocked purse was the first requisite 
for a candidate, so it might be a woman who became hipp&rch 
or agon o the tc jmd supplied public banquets* Some in- 
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script ions of Sillyon (in PamphylU) 1 complacently record the 
many titles tnghuy of » certain Mcnndora, daughter, grand- 
daughter ami great-granddaughter of men who have lUkd 
ah sorts of offices, which she too has held, besides having 
given- the amounts are specified—so much for this purpose, 
so much for that, to the various. members of the three "rent 
assemblies individually, to their wives, freedmeu and the 
metocesj alms and official titles are mixed together pdl-mdl. 
We note a personage who has discharged a titurgv "since 
childhood j another is termed in his cpitivph'-a dca.l 
111110 0‘vrmfud) whose patrimony served to defray t he cost of 
***** l»Nte service. Better still, a god eon bflOOme a mugis- 
, provided that he Iiils a fund; at Colophon Apollo is 
prytam* fur the sixty-third time, and elsewhere he often 
figures as eponymous office-holder. 

The «im»m hmaria, to give it its Roman mime, or 
donative distributed on faking office, was of course rfe 
rigMmr, hut only its minimum can have been fixed. Dn the 
other hand, it flue title w as Ui) excellent recompense for u 
Ijberul bounty, The expenses of a dignitary during his term 
uf ™™' threatoied to sw*JJ to such an amount that wc And 
traces ,>f a bargnin. a division of costs between the individual's 
liberality and the resources of the public treasury. Since the 
citizens able to fill increasingly cost I v positions were not 

alnays very numerous, we (bid ... :m d offices nm.ii.u- 

Inting amultatteousJy the same shoulders, and there were 
magistracies tenable ‘f„ r life.” In spite of the Roman 
legislation. reapplied to the Asiatics under Antoninus, 1 there 
was no longer any means of tallowing a t wish* honorum or 
securing promotion grttdaiim. A sort of plutocratic nobilittt* 
"* K rar ^«i more tlmn one person, according to the hiscrip- 
ricjri£>, prided himself on a father ami n whole series of antes tow 
l.-nien with magistracies and liturgies. 

Just as the method of recruitment whs made uniform, in 
***** L ig fact lUtii wealth ImJ become m\ infti.spctisiibk 
condition, so the qualifications for office lost nearly all I heir 
importance and were entirely changed from what they had 
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been in the past. As a matter of feet, in each eity> nt any 
mte from the beginning of the Empire, a handful of notables 
held the first place, remain mg constantly in touch with the 
deliberative assemblies and the Roman authorities. Under 
the vague title ol t1px ovrf * ft comprised, besides the city 
secretary* a syimrehy 1 (for the collegiate system prevailed 
in many cases) of arthons* in a restricted sense of the word, 
or xtrategi, titles which cover identical functions and are 
even used interchangeably as synonyms* representing no 
more than the purely formal fidelity of the Greeks to the 
old nomenclature of the period of independence* The sur* 
vival of an eponymous magistracy can be tdmiiarly explained* 
seeing that from this time forward the chronology of the 
towns Was based upon the system of eras P “ 

In the classical period there were occasion* when the 
cities had need of ambassadors, but they were few and far 
between; under the yoke of Rome they were constantly 
sending deputies, either to the governor at the provincial 
capital* or to Rome herself to the imperial palace—inde¬ 
fatigable speech-makers bearing idle vows of homage or some 
ni t it inn due to h local catastrophe.* Trajan had well said 
that a mere letter would suffice to express the desires of the 
provincial*, but hi* advice was not heeded, and the municipal 
finances continued to he encumbered with very heavy travel* 
ling expenses, since the delegates did not travel at their own 
cast. These measures were not always taken out of mere 
politeness; on on occasion when the common interest wa^i 
at stake the envoys were called syndics, and we see in them 
the prototypes of a permanent magistrate of the fourth 
century k the fkfemor civitaiis. 

The right uC jurisdiction 1 wa* not withdrawn from the 
local authorities, &t least in mailers of littk importance; hul 
the litigants showed small appreciation of the local tribunals; 
they seem to have attributed more impartiality to that of the 
governor, an itinerant jirtthirium which travelled at intervals 
through the various dioceses or eonventua. Moreover, the 
appeal to the emperor, in more serious suits, provided a 
supplementary guarantee, The social agents who had 

1 LXXXE. p T £$7. * rind., p. 183 H 
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control over the market wow competent to deni with small 
offi-iin-s. It was not this police work that srcins to have 
caused most difficulty: order was easily preserved among the 
crowded population; hut in the surrounding district which 
formed the " territory ” of many cities there was never real 
security; some mountainous regions in Phrygia and Corn 
were wasted by brigandage to the last. There was no garrison 
except beside the Parthian frontier; and in any ca.se the army 
had practically no duties except to suppress revolts, which 
did not occur in Asia; there were merely rubbers And work¬ 
men inclined to riots and strikes. 

Recourse was hud therefore to a sort of genjartwrit but, 
as the gendarmes copied the thieves, or at any rate exploited 
the peoples they were commissioned to protect, Rome inter¬ 
vened, without much enthusiasm, and imposed officers of the 
peace (etrcnarchs), 1 appointed in principle by the proconsul, 
only the boule found Uie-’caiuiidntes for him unit committed 
the old follies in drawing up the list; tin in script ion of the 
third century records so infant cirenarch,- 

But the most defective service of all was that of the 
municipal finances, and herein the Hellenes of Asia remained 
true to Greek tradition. Rome made large exactions from 
them; only one city seems to have enjoyed permanent iro- 
munity. Ilium Novum, which benefited by the fictitious 
id/ jiUflcstiu)] of the getis Julia with the descendants of 
dmens. Nevertheless the city treasuries suffered stdl more 
from the taste for ostentation, the magnificent buildings of 
little use or too much luxury, the games, the statues and 
other rewinds which private fortunes w ere unable to provide. 
In ease of need the treasury of a god was drawn upon, and 
lie practised usury like an ordinary banker. 

1 he central authority look steps to correct these Abuses, 
k lx™ the second century, hgitiai or controllers of accounts 
appeared in certain towns; though usually Asiatics, they were 
high Ron inn officials, and their sphere of influence extended 
beyond their own cities. After the Anton inc$, the logisUi 
Un-nmt regular and permanent, a mere agent of the imperial 
uuthv'Titles. Yet the Empire uusahk to recognize the value 
et an institution at which Roman law had hitherto looked 
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askance. Cities could not gifts |on private null* 

vifiniils without the permission of the emperor or of Hie 
Senate, which was not cosy t f| obtain. Note endowments in 
favour of one’s native place’ were regufariy and lavishly 
made iu Greece, The government shut its eyes to the fact 
until the day when Merva bestowed on all the cities of the 
Empire the right uf receiving legacies, and the sains thus 
obtained weft* often a valuable aid to the cities of Asia iu 
holuncmg their budgets. 

It would he wrong, however, to judge the economic 
condition of Asia Minor as a whole from the finances of the 
towns. The prosperity of the State is dependent on private 
fortunes, and if the plutocratic rapine drew heavily upon the 
resources uf individuals, it did not exhaust t hem, since. us the 
inscription* bear witness with a flourish of pride, there were 
families in which each genera lion consisted of magistrates. 
Commerce and industry continued to prosper, ; at least until 
the invasions: the multitude of corporations," the wealth of 
the Romani connistr-ntcis leave no doubt on the subject; the 
adulation of the Cresars and the favour with which the 
imperial cult was received art equally significant. It was 
more profitable then to live in Asia than in European Greece. 

The intellectual life of the country* was not to be despised; 
certainlv we can point to no centre of study comparable with 
the Athens of that period or the Fcrgamus of former days; 
but if the mosses remained ignorant, sunk in degrading 
superstition, and to a great extent faithful to the old dialects/ 
u considerable number of cultured people were found here 
and there throughout the land- Many professors were 
honoured and exempted from the municipal burdens; if os 
a general mtc they taught conventional itnd barren subjects, 
sophistic and rhetoric, some rose above this humble level, 
mid tin study (if medicine remained true to the traditions of 
the Cnan school. It was in Asia Minor that pagan Hellenism 
showed iu last rays of light and Christianity recruited its 
first great apologists. 

i t:f. ilwnhard Laum, &tijtungm fn drt gntehitfhri* und Tnii\i*thm 
Antike, Lcipdij-ilerHn, 1UI*. _ 

■ clxii, x, |,. ms fi m*i/.: Lxxxra. f>. ta-uo. 

; <f Pubuhi. Gcithkhlf r lx cria'JilatJten Vtteiivr.tzxcni, Lciping, 
UKlfuWXtV. 1II.p. 23-05. 

> CLXH. X. p. Illlel*W. 

* Kwl lloQ, XVI, XL! II (LW9), p. 240-234. 
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vn 

Cyprus 


A .sort of annex to the country of Ask Mima- was the 
island of Cyprus,‘ which, in hticicnl times, provided mi asvlum 
U>T *«> many diverse civilizations owing to its favourable 
position on the great trade routes, h c have seen how it 
whs conquered in the year 5$ me. in consequence of a mission 
of Cato, Tlit- suspicious transactions which were then carried 
through must have given the inhabitants, whose impotence 
nifdle them resigned, a foretaste of the joys in store for them 
undrr the 1 Ionian rule, Joined for administrative purposes 
to Cilicia, they thus had Cicero for governor in 51-50, It 
serins clear from his tetters Unit he disdained to visit this 
par! of his province; only complaints reached him from 
M vt ral towns w hich were being fleeced by certain friend* <>f 
those in authority ami were paying a high price for exemp¬ 
tion from providing billets fur soldiers. Moreover. Cyprus 
w ns specially sought nfter by the jwWfeom, and by a'com¬ 
pany of speculators among whom, behind certain men of 
straw, we can divine the most prominent citizens of the 
Republic, such as M. Brutus, Cato’s nephew. Cicero had 
f° «**"**» ngainst his will to restrict the usurious rates of 
interest which bad been imposed in defiance of tin- law. 

f inally a sort of separate governor, a quaster, was put 
,n ,iuir M c of island about Uir year 40, when it became 
nn object of private bargaining fur Cmsar and Inter for Antony, 
who ceded it first to the Ijigid princes and afterwards to the 
famous Cleopatra, Actiutn decided this question like so 
namy others, and August os kept Cyprus os part of his share. 
Tht o- tea it little mercy and justice were confidently antiri- 
M 1 <1 from tin Principal,;. «blch was not kept waiting for 
profits of loyalty, as we may sec by ci rtain load calendar* in 
whirii thc DAtnes of the months ans so many tributes paid to 
the ppfiot 1 

Thf.net forw ard I he history 0 f Cyprus remains obscure to 
m— undoubtedly a good sign; except for some earthquakes 


1 V. Chapel, XLfL p. (M-ns. 
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cincl a revolt of the Jews who. In 117, destroyed the capital, 
Safamma, it Jived peacefully by the exploitation of its copper 
mines. There was little municipal activity in the island and 
Competition was slight; Paphos was the only other claimant 
to the title of capital. None of the fifteen towns coined money 
of }t'i own; that of the provincial koinon alone has been 
discovered. ‘ finally, like England today, Home regarded 
the island merely as a strategic Inise which might prove 
useful, but no permanent garrison seemed to be required 
there, for, from the year ■£'£, Augustus left Cyprus perma¬ 
nently to the Senate. 

1 C, l'". HjII, I'fttuiQgu? of Iht Oxttk Coins of ('ifprii.r, Loiufoit, l!«it 
l>. cmiU-caoudii- 


CHAPTER VII 

SYRIA- PALESTINE AND THE EASTERN FRONTIER 


The territories acquired by Pomjwy in 61 constituted a 
rr ^i™ willt indefinite bound siries w hose length, at any rate 
L»r tween Cappadocia and the frontier of Egypt r extended to 
about 700 kilometres. To assure peace there and the succrsji- 
fu! working of a regular government, at once new ami uniform. 
is:e^ no light task, especially in view of the medley of peoples 
who Svad to he brought under the authority of Rome; 
A rum scims* concentrated chiefly in the north; Phtenidaii£ r 
along the coast where their ancestors had Lived ; Arabs, on 
the either side of the littoral mminlabi chains and the rivers 
beside them; Jews, especially numerous in Palestine; Tinman* 
and IdnmfiE&ns encircling them—all Semitic races, though 
more or less differentiated— and finally, tu complicate the 
problem still further, a number of Greeks introduced by the 
Srlcueilb into all the northern and southern districts. Now 
the Romans were accustomed to give or leave the first place 
in their various oriental possessions to the He Lien ie dement, 
since this was the most highly civilized of all, the most adapt 4 
able, and, through Its hereditary attachment to the muni- 
eipd system, the best suited For the methods of provincial 
government- 

All these peoples that we have just enumerated had 
become more or less intermingled through a sort of economic 
infill ration, a progressive extension of their dealings with one 
another in quite simple ways; but each group retained its 
own institutions; the Arabs formed nomad tribes obedient 
to semi-military chieftains; the other Semites were attached 
to an oligarchic system ur Lo the rule of some priest -king; 
thr Greeks remained faithful to the system of municipal 
organization* doubtles* Like that winch we have studied in 
Asia Minor, 1 which* after the Hellenistic period, developed 
constantly along the same Itne^ 

1 TJhh ™ an impression which we cannot avoid* Uionidi we a rr very 
jjotifty f tim.h ti ln i with drt&ited information on the ntbleeti cf LXVIlL 
p, 4&U 
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Administmtioti, whether temporary or not, was a delicate 
matter, but fortunately the Romans possessed undeniable 
adroitness in dealing with circumstances like these. Potnpey 
traversed the province and made a wise distribution of 
rewards and punishments there. 1 The Creek cities kept their 
autonomy, so long os a free government was maintained in 
them; those which, like Tripolia or liybluK, were ruled by 
a tyrant, a sort of parasite favoured hy the troubles and 
“ social decomposition ”* of recent times, were relieved by 
aid of the axe. The Homan general affected great good will 
towards the Arabian Emir of Emc&u, who had imprisoned and 
finally done away with the last of the kings of Syria; other 
petty kings, phylarelis or tetrarchs, showed their readiness 
to submit by seasonably purchasing t he conqueror's mercy. 

tn Palestine two rivals, Ilyrcauus and Aristokuius, had 
conic to ri deadlock; Pmn pey’* lieutenant,Seamus, pronounced 
in favour of the second, who held t he Slate funds; but iVnnpey 
took in hand tin- settlement of t.iie dispute at the assizes 
which he held in Damascus, attended bv deputies from nit 
over Syria. It was impossible to remain indifferent and let 
things take their course, for each rival had his partisans. 
Since Ilyrcamis had seemed the more docile, it was lie who 
was established by force after the ftnnl assault on the temple 
of Jeru salem . 

Hyrcamis was also high-priest, hut the ifasmmuettn 
dynasty, which had been tolerated by the Sclflucids, was 
extinct; he only obtained Judfcu in the strict sense of the 
word; nil the towns of the coast, of Galileo and fdtimmii, 
recovered their pres - Sous freedom, and Jerusalem, after its 
walls had been razed, had to pay tribute. There was a 
Jewish state, tint it was certainly much reduced in size nud 
rather sacerdotal than political in character. The country 
was restored for the time being to its old stab- of partition, 
which was deemed more advantageous to the Homans. 


• Ibid,, p. HI ri trq. 
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The Greek's or .Svkia and Palestine 

Of fill the towns of SvTiti only one was of rmliy llo>t-rnte 
tmportiuice, namely Antioch, 1 the ex-capital of the Sc hue iris, 
which th< Roman governor mode his headquarters. Favours 
were constantly bestowed on it by its new masters, and a 
number of cmjKrors passed through it, for it wus a uccessarv 
stage in the journey of anyone undertaking an enterprise in 
lire East, After the battle of Pharsidia the inhabitants 
pronounced themselves on trior's side, and lie rewarded 
them by building a huriltriL, u theatre and hot haths. After 
Actium also they made advances to the victor; Octavius 
appeared at Antioch in triumph and built new baths and 
a circus there, while Agrippa huilt Several luxurious villas, 
A great street traversed the city in a straight line for a dis¬ 
tance of seven kilometres, flanked on cither side bv a covered 
portico; Tiberius erected numbers uf statues under the 
colonnades; Antoninus Pius caused Egyptian granite to be 
brought to pave the street, and conferred on Antioch the 
title of a Roman colony. The complete disappearance of 
these buildings is not only due to earthquakes — in anv cast 
I he- ruinswcrc restored after cadi catastrophe; hut the Orou tea, 
which never ceases to bringdown alluvial deposits, lms buried 
much more recent monuments than those with which we win 
concerned; i> has only respected tile enclosure of Justinian 
which still survives beyond its reach on the slopes of Mount 
Sttpftu, 

Tin emperors' Javishncss was chiefly due to the charm 
of tin country, the softness of the climate and the beauty 
of the Reentry; the suburban garden of Daphne had its Lull 
trees and sparkling fountains, and Anti etch Itself w ms abund¬ 
antly .supplied with water. A life of pleasure was fed there, 
luxurious and free from care, which may perhaps be com¬ 
piled with that of the towns on the '* tt>ted , a;^Ll^.‘ , Rut the 
M metropolitan ” spirit was given free piny; the linbit of 
rubbing shoulders with the great ones uf the earth bad 
developed critical mul satirical tendencies which some touchy 

' P- ** * *¥■ = N - s BoueMar. A Skpri Uulwy 9 f ArtHvrk, 
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sovereigns punished by inflicting imimportant and short-lived 
pni/Lltini ot\ the city* In this respect Antioch resembled 
Alexandria* hut not in its intellectual activity, which was 
far inferior. The games and theatre flourished there; tin- 
drivers of the eirens formed 11 separate caste; hut it was 
hardly the place for philosophic thought. Nevertheless 
Cicero boasts of the schools of Antioch: but the titemiiire 
appreciated by this capital city, this rich society,, frivolous 
and dissolute, consisted of romances inspired by Babylonian 
originals, light verse mid epigrams. Even after Christianity 
had guided Antioch on the road to new destinies, the ironical 
and iconoclastic spirit survived there, aiid t if two princes 
of the Church hud not intervened, Theodosius would have 
made the city undergo the terrible punishment which he was 
about to indict on Thessaloiiica. According to Dion Chry¬ 
sostom, she then had a population of well over 200,000. 

No doubt her mint ami her munition factories were only 
a small part of her commercial activity, from which the 
artistic industries must have profited, for the silk trade 
would llnd an outlet there* 3 Moreover, the requirements of 
Antioch explain the formidable labours undertaken for the 
defence and equipment of the port of Selcucia Pierisv chief 
among them the great carnal made to deflect a mountain 
torrent. Since it provided a harbour for ships of war as 
well as trading vessels* it was often visited by the pratorian 
fleets, nud $U-ps were taken to deepen it during DiocktimCs 
reign. 

A harbour, good for its time, also made the fortune of 
Lotfdkea, 1 a free city and at length a colony t when Scptimiua 
Sev ern & compensated it for the ravages of Pescermini and 
gave it for a moment the position of capital* in order to avenge 
himself on Antioch for its jibes. We have reminiscences also* 
in our texts, uf Tripods and its umgniiicent buildings, and 
the authors give ns glimpses of many another busy centre, 
of which practically nothing remains; their ruins today arc 
for the most part occupied by wretched villages. 

Pompey had declared ul) the communities of Palestine 

1 Alliert Hcrouuun IKr okra Sdd^mkm kh Ckim rm+f 

Sifrien iQwitrn Mttd F«a\tc/ir|j|jfirf* i>f SictfUh* XXIJ, Ikrrlhi. 1010. 

* \ ? . auijKii, xxvtl lx vi hikem. 

* lIuni^mimiL, XLVU. XIL cuL 710 tff 
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free, that is to say released from tire Jcwidi domination- 
even lire towns created by Herod and his sons s j vejl 
a mostly pagan population. We know very little or their 
pt. ilreal condition, or of that of tire towns about Mount 
Lilmiioti (A Into, t hales. Krncaa). which retained for more 
than a century small dynasties of native princes. W e only 
note order to contradict it, the very wide-spread belief 
that the ancient Pha n reran republics, Aradiis. ilvbhis. Tine 

and iidou. had collapsed in find ruin; they still Look rank 
ortits, 

Aimrnff the most conspicuous towns we should naturally 
mention thus* which various Cttsars raised to tin- status of 
f'doint'r— not those indebted to lire Syrian emperen* for « 
t ^ .nade mrnninfikss by Gamed]*’. edict, hut those which 
obtained ,t much curlier; Berytufc, honoured by Augustus, 
on umn,port ant town before tlje Roman period, but after- 
“ d ® ® 8*^ at ccidtv Offawle owing to its vineyards and silk, 

r ! Ti T img ! ' Unks tlw founded 

( ‘ ,Mr< r ht " ryr * holy city, which in* 

Ro ol k “k <>Uf *Tt *5* ‘ U Simitk of Hrudbck; 
Vesi^k* h ^ l °^ , by Ctaudius, Cwsarea {Kakurich) by 

St P tZ!r P rockin,ed emperor there. This 

by IIcrtKl ’ *»" became the most 

rJ',T/‘r T 1 ? S Vf Bnd WHS thc of the Roman 

procurators of Judrea;- hkc Berytu* it was a place of teaming, 

d "' Wl , liC , h >hC CTt r ira| »^" 1 between 

status of r H r most &****&• the respective 

rereareh l.urV" U .Potions generally baffles all 

rere *reb. but it seems likely at any rate that, so far as the 

were alike t ie ^ ejJ ,j°- vt<J e ^ n * 1 privileges, or else 

Wk eXCiud f <! J**« lhc f «li right or citizenship* 

bv Hwr VT i' k ^ £IdICJ,IC toWris include those founded 
tiilr, ,h f f ^vemors tlmt >» appointed Imre Greek 

^vstcm a W T f g ‘' r rd "' etWch *); ^c HeUenhrtic 

system had long since been adopted everywhere mid tire 


1 M «! XL TIL flfi, coL 


u “-TO, Suj 

11. uuirfcli), Kiinftfci, ItlUI. 

■ t-a- Ihi.fHi, Calarta am 
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1 OtJ, U. ««rt| 0n ^ ^^wfttprjeAicAic, Mima ter. 1(123. 
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Homans did not tired to dttocmmstc the urban organization 
of the Greeks, in this country* where they renounced the idea 
of founding new cities and confined themselves to restoring 
the old ones or rnlsrging them by the settlement *»f veterans. 
But we must not misconceive this Hellenism, which was often 
quite superficial, or at any rate very much adulterated. 1 lie 
language of odiumistruticm was Greek, hnl the old idioms 
had nof disappeared mid were still spoken in everyday life; 
nnd the proper names, whether of places or persons, were 
very often derived from Syrian words with hardly any modi- 
flcation. Tiie Seleucids had taken too little interest in intel¬ 
lectual questions to give these new Hellenes more than a 
thin veneer of culture; while, us regards religion,' I lie Syrian 
practices of those days—and it is not less true of those of 
Anatolia and of most Roman provinces—revesl the fact that 
the undent cults survived, as was very clearly shown by the 
epithets applied to gods with Greek names. Syria therefore 
remained the land of the Ilaols; the llcJins of Heliopolis was 
no other than Baal, nor was the Hcliogabtdus (Ehvgu Indus) 
whose name an emperor took. 

To the same extent many Jews were hctlcnizcd. 


n 

The Jews- 

Tiie latter indeed had previously submitted to the domina¬ 
tion of the Sekucidfi, who Imposed the Greek language on 
their new foundations. Outside the Macedonian colonics, 
Aran iff an had become the language of the people, but Greek 
must have been very widely known in the more strictly 
Jewish centres of Palestine, seeing that Judaism, which was 
disseminated throughout the ancient world by emigration, 
generally took a Greek form there. In proportion as the 
number of documents increases we arc constantly belter 
informed concerning the remarkable extent of this diaspora * 

i T.STfl, chap, IX. 

> a-F. Lefanann-Umipt, Itrotl, *rfne ftnhckkttuiis im Rnhmm Her 
Wtlififuchichte. Tubingen, 1IU1, p. 3*0-242; A. Schlatter, Ge/tchichto 
IgTitfU I’iin A k am da- rina Gnurrit frit Hadrian, a. Anil., Stuttgart. 
1U35. 

■ CXLV, 1.. p. ibO-aoo. 
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bljt lf ditl no * d «tcacl from the unit*, of t hr- rare which* 
moreover, the Homan govmuneat itself helped to strengthen 
by everywhere r.tluiftHiijLf the privilege* or thfi Jews, except 
r ° r so,l * r restrict ions in the countries of the West, where 
indeed Judaism had made much more timorous advance*. 1 

Tilts f prisileges were maintained by Rom. for various 
rv i- t,*; tTi many places they 'were already established, and 
Home made as few innovation* as possible; also thcr. w.tc 
treaties of alliance with the fie tty kings of Palestine which 
sanet toned respect Tor their traditions, and the Roman 
government judged it more imprudent to put constrain I 
upon tin Jens than to supervise them. SI or cover, chance 
favoured them: in the great riot of Alexandria Julius Osar 
was helped by ft Jew. the Uim enemy of the Alexandrian*, 
nhnm lie made king of Judrca, 1 uml whou vim, the Guuous 
lit naf, reigned there for thirty-three years (87-4 n.c.}. It 
is trin- that he was u dilating Jew, an Idumiean, and t hat 
e pure . sraelites spurned hint a* being nt once too Greek 
hh too Rumaii; nevertheless his freest deference to the 
ttupir* . Tot which lie performed nil sorts of good offices, was 
rewarded by an enlargement of his territory, and Augustus 
wit lid few none of the privileges guaranteed by Cwsar. 

These latter mny be summed tip in tin- word* pdxtfea] 
independence and religious liberty, the rigid of Israel to have 
Its own rulers end its own councils, the council of Elders, 
««“* Sanhedrin, n body of seventy members nt once 
po J itaj, legislative mid judicial, A very original and excep- 
iuruil institution tolerated by the Romans was that of the 
MW!r ™ silver. Every Jew of Palestine or of the diaspora 
nr Snell year to .Jerusalem a didrachma for the temple; 
\hix custom was authorized and protected by the Roman 
government, and all the contributions together imul. a large 
sum. for, thanks to the fertility of the race, it is clear that 
Palestine was very thickly populated, and the children of 
Israel scattered through the world amounted to some further 
lllllJ “r* Whatever may have been the legal position as 
regards military ;>ervHre f we have evidence of many Jews 

■ ogFjSif .' 71 fl ■ CILV. 1. !, »> rt 

CXLV*t!!':r- « f* ult r* n ' »*« f«tr, from Xlvn, Suppl. II). 

* For the pomlble tee ibid., 1, p, !ilu ei wj. 
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enlisting in the Roman armies. 'Finally* a delicate problem 
for fanatical believers* wham religion—unlike that of pagan* 
ism—1hound their consciences, was skilfully solved! they were 
allowed to make their choice among the external forms of 
the imperial cult, and, except in the time of Caligula* <*«{mvn- 
IvnU or scl-oBs were accepted in place of th mu- which shocked 
them: sacrifices to Jehovah on behalf of the emperOTs/nr 
offerings und free gifts in their honour, 1 

Ir does not belong to our subject to describe in detail 
the intestine tragedies of the Idumimu royal family* the 
d i Hie td ties experienced by the tetrarehs who succeeded 
Herod* we will niily remark Unit the deadly feuds among the 
Jews compelled the Rom tin government to abolish the 
muii^rchy in Judies, which became a Roman province 
(ti a+m). The mojuardiy survived in the Hniiran (uuUI 84) 
and us Galilee (until 3U). The troubles continued in spite 
of the respect proclaimed by Tiberius for the ancient commas;: 
the burden of taxation and above all the census* which was 
regarded as a sign of servitude/ gave rige to violent agitation,. 

It was then that Caligula* an enemy of the Jews—who had 
no wihlj for ifa gift—restored the monarchy in favour of a 
friend of his childhood* Herod Agrippn, to whom Claudius 
granted the whole of Herod^ funner kingdom; lint his 
authority (41-14), like that of his sun Agrippa II (50-1011) 
over wine towns of Galilee,. was purely nominal in view of 
the diminution of Rome/ Meanw hile the great crisis of the 
lime of the Flavians came to a head, a crisis to which nil sorts 
of factors contributed: the Roman agents" abuse of tlieir 
power, the unbridled fanaticism of the "aefllots/* disputes 
between Jew* and Greek* at Oesaren* I brigandage of partisan 
bunds. At Jerusalem the most violent faction triumphed and 
overran nil Jiktea, where the Jew. massacred the Gentiles 
ut I heir leisure, 

Rome determined to take stem measures and sent an 
imperial legate, the future emperor Vespasian, at the head 
of an army of nearly men/ He was compelled to 

undertake the conquest of the country bit by hit, but upon 
Ids call to the throne he left the command to his *un Titus, 

■ juji, r* p, m* rt *cq, * oc. l t p. aoa-flis* 

1 Mit. k I, ]J. S-rJ-flflt, Sfi^OOCh 

* U- Qkjpuit, XXXIV, XXll f 19!pl) + p. xttxi-tviii. 
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Numerical superiority, military science, famine among the 
besieged, pnrty strife in the city (zealots, brigands, adherents- 
uf the high priest and moderates) gave the victory to the 
Romans; during the siege itself the city and the temple hud 
been burnt* so that the victors merely encamped upon a 
be«p of ruins; at least om- third of the population of Palestine 
had been destroyed.' 

TIr- result of seven years of war was that—to use the 
lauguugt* <>| our day—Romr endeavoured to Separate things 
spiritual from tilings temporal. Jerusalem, an accursed city, 
must not be allowed to recover; the whole of her territory 
became imperial domain; the survivors were sold into slavery; 
some |,-«| to light as gladiators at the festivities which Titus 
hrftj in Antioch, Theft- wm tio Ifitigcj- n Jewish StAtc, no 
Iflriper a Stohedrin, no longer h aiijtrem* ruler in Palest inrp 
but Jwbdsm survived n* * fdigioti; it wus allowed to have 
n palmrrh, a spiritual bend of all Hie Jews whether in Tales* 
tine or elsewhere. The fact that the great temple was 
destroyed and its rebuilding prohibited did not put an end to 
flic atvmroJ contribution of each believer. I>ul Rome appro- 
pnatrd it for Jupiter tapiloUnux, and so Judaism paid the 
costs of the war.■ 

TJir people of the tiittAjittra could see no tolerance in the 
imperial decision and could not resign themselves to the 
n 'sem e lit any national centre. The religious bond, now the 
on y one, intumt constantly stronger and more strict, and in 
1 -d, at tbr ven moment when Trajan’s new e<uitjursts were 
ureolvjng him in unexpected difficulties, the smouldering 
re».uon broke out.' tit Cyrene. Egypt, Cyprus, Mesopu- 
tnmm, the Jews fdl upon their enemies, maioacring and 
urturirig, mu] the example they set brought retaliation upon 
11111 Jl * Jh-xHndria, where the Greeks could make head 
against them. t\s untie i sm collapsed in the face of regular 
troupxr but although tbr repression was stem, it ilicl not dis- 
CuUmge tin rebuts U ! nil, for a new and more terrible revolt 
followed in Jiiriicti itself (132-133), 

Hadrian had supposed that the Jewish nation was finally 
destroyed and that it no longer remembered the position of 

CC. t. mxi-fu;;. 

Jl- Duller, xxm. XIX UD2-1), u, J77-aiB, 
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Jerusalem in tamer days* This great builder thought fit 
In create a new town them, a colony of veteran^ and to 
urtet on the site nf the temple a sanctuary to Jupiter Capifco- 
Hniis p Jehovah's successor in so far a* he benefited by the 
,A snored silver the name of .E/1V1 Capitolina was to place 
on recon! froth the emperor's work and this new dedication* 
This was the first grievance. A second arose out of a serious 
niissjjidorstandmg* Ci rc ume bio n. an Egypt i an custom which 
the Jews imd borrowed, was by a remarkable confusion 
regarded in the same light a£ castration, which had been 
punished by low since Doiniti&tij hence a general prohibition, 
under penalty of death, was issued to Arabs, Samaritans and 
Jews alike, having* in the emperor's opinion, nothing to do 
with religious belief . 1 But this was a religious rite, and 
Israel could make no compromise on the subject, 

i-bailee determined that there should then he in Judiea 
certain men of indomitable energy, true ruob-lead era* the 
priest Elcoxar and the M prince of Israel" as he was termed 
on his coins, though in reality he was a prince of outlaws, 
Simon ku rimmed Bar-Kolthcba or the iA son of the stars. +l 
which were supposed to inspire him. There followed t\ war 
of three years, - a war of sieges like its predecessor sixty year* 
before, and no less bloody, which made no change in the 
legal position* but exhausted the Jewish people's power of 
resistance. Thenceforward history tells only of acts of 
brigandage H no doubt connected to sonic extent with religion, 
but needing no more than police measure*; to bring them to 
an end., The Jcwa were forbidden to set foot in /Elia Capito¬ 
lina on pain of death, and I He province eif Jiuhcu, changing 
iU t itle* become the province of Palestine, 

But the policy of the Camara made no innovation affecting 
the conscience of the people. The Jews retained the right 
of establishing synagogues or meeting-places* *>f obeying their 
Elders and a leader whose character was purely religious. 
It is no longer believed, in spite of Mommsen/ that Rome 
treated the vanquished as dedititii; in fact they become 
Roman crifciSEcns from the time of Caracal I a/ more than one 
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of thrm ham an earlier date. They wer- allowed to form 
™* "^iptions, within llu limits prescribed bv Hn nia „ 
legation, jurt a8 the early Christians were: mid further, 
Antoninus Fius excelled the measures taken in regfiftl 1.0 
crmniuieiMoi!, whit’ll might be practised on children of Jewish 
, . ” ie t’liris-t ijin emperors. like the others, maintained 

, P r,v ™■£*'"• of the Israelites, who in their eyes had kept 
t In* true faith until the coming of Christ. 1 In fact the imperial 
nuthnnty often Intervened to protect this race from the 
universal hatred with which it was regarded by Greeks and 


JTI 

Tut Bohan AmmamuTiDK 

From lb. time or Pompey until the establishment of the 
raiuqwlr. Bon mu administration In Syria did not bear the 
stanip of ■[ n guJnr and lasting regime. The governors were 
at hrst military leaders who had to establish a dominion, fix 

2f . Uttd *‘ ri f s ' ,!ljd prepare for or even begin wan against 
their new nnglilmnrs. Arabs or Parthian*; besides, they were 
rnlhcr jmrtjsniis t han agents of Borne, so that it is possible 
” lh 'r u ^ 15 h ta this interval of less than forty years, one 
pirtoi v, Leu tile in II u mice of Pompey was predominant in 
jyna (w,th Seaurus, Gubin his, Licmiim Cmssus, Cassius 
Longums, Utbidus, Mete II us Sdpio), another when the 
urn-rest* of Cttsar were promoted there {by his kinsman 
Sextus ami Antistjus Vet us). fl third when the same Casaht* 
2"S forwwd !1 * '-hftinpmu of the threatened Hcpubhr, and, 
,*■ a tort of monarchy of Mark Antony, who posted his 

Phloems) 1 * 5 ^ S>TU1 {WaX, ‘‘ V ‘‘ IltitIius > Sosjiw, Mona tins 

Affrr Aefiitni, Octavinn hud to make certain regulations 
.mmedmtdy m regwd to these ports; then followed the 
division of Om year ”7, whereupon Syria became an imperial 
provmcf, which it remained throughout. It was one .if U.e 
n,wt ^Partant provinces of the Roman world’ and it was 
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governed by some personages of the first rank, 1 such as 
Agrtppa, Varus (destined to perish in Germany}, Quirinins. 
who had to hunt brigands in Cilicia and afterwards preside 
over the census of the Jews: Piso. whose memory is in¬ 
separable from that of the death of Gtrmanicus; Quadrat us, 
who retained his office for ten years; Corhulo, who conducted 
the war with Armenia; and some future emperors (Trajan, 
Hadrian. Pcrtuirur) or candidates For the throne (Avidius 
Cassius and Pesccnnius Niger}. 

The legate of Syria bad under his command’ four legions 
which, besides keeping watch on the frontiers, were also 
required to maintain order in the interior, where the spirit 
of ifiKuhordinutinn was generally prevalent; at Antioch in 
particular a garrison was, established. Rome thought it wise 
to avoid placing troops from other countries in these gar¬ 
risons; the system of local recruitment, which was practised 
to some extent everywhere under the Auto nines, seems to 
have been introduced much earlier in Syria, In Palestine 
Jewish ttmtilitf were formed at once, and as early ns Ves¬ 
pasian's reign, according to Tacitus,* the soldiers of I he legion 
III Qattiea, a Syrian legion, hailed and saluted the rising sun. 
Though satisfactory in other provinces, Hu- system proved 
to Ik a bad one here, for the natives were not inclined to 
obey discipline and were not encouraged to do so by the had 
example of turbulent cities.® 

Prom about the year ri a new government was established 
in the south, and Judica was placed under magistrate* who 
were at first perhaps termed prefects and afterwards pro¬ 
curators.'* Whether they were completely autonomous or 
subject to the legates of Syria is still u disputed question'; 
if they were not actually subordinate*, we cannot believe 
that thdr independence Was absolute, They resided at 
Caesarea, but must often have gone to Jerusalem. We have 
the complete, though short, list of these agents,* who, though 
for the most port unimportant persons and not always very 
scrupulous, sometimes retained their post for many yean. 

■ CC, t, [I. 31S-337: CXXl, |». IWS- 

< F, mesLiiumn, XXUI. JLVU p. 1OM L0. 
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From Vespasian to Hodriaif only a few names have escaped 
oblivion, and yet, after the firs! insurrection* the governors 
of Jud&ii were legates, pnetorLan as a ruk- and consular in 
tunes of crisis, as for example was the Julius Sc versts who 
pul an end to the rebellion under Ilndri&xn 

Tile area of Syria often varied; as in Palestine, there were 
|{ mpofhrv addition* to it* which wi re nkinilimed nod then 
recovered again. Between llir- Euplirates and CnppEidncia 
u mountain mass^ the Xemnid-Dagh, fanned as it were an 
isolated department, where the sovereigns of Ccxmmagene, 
a Greek-speaking ilj misl y who rallied tbrinseives Persians, 
though in fact they were ludf-breeds, stood fast for nearly 
two centuries, (be of them, a certain Aitljnclmfi, caused 
a njoiimm iit to I w eroded which admirably illustrates the 
eoiiLpi^ite nature of the dynasty and its subjects Tiberius 
hart laid hands on this territory—a harsh proceeding though 
pol i 1 1 m \ I) w e 1 1 ad v i sed ■ C u I igulu ren ounced Conn nagene 
after it had been attached for twenty-one years to the Empire 
(IT-ah), but Vespasian reojniexcd it in 72, and this time the 
ntim-xation was tirmh 

The last of these Antioclm&es, who hud their capital at 
Smuosnta, pi^aetoed a part of Cilicia called Trachea, Cilicia 
Campion* then formed an integral part of l he produce of 
Syria, hut certainly I lie position was changed 1>y the beginning 
of the second century* We do not know when the change 
look place; it seems probable that fibrin was united, not 
under Donut inn or Trajan, as hns been imimtauied, hut from 
tin time of Vespasian, und the foundation of Flaviopolis in 
Cilicia Camptxiri# in 73 may have coincided with a general 
reorgun i/ation ** 

Before the end of the first century the little kingdom of 
dialers, near Mount Lebanon, and the ietmrehy of Abilene, 
betwcen Ucrytuw and Damascus, had been annexed to Syria * 
ami the dynasty of Emesu ceased to reign under Domitiam 

Afii r Had rian <=r 3. Kimiy. XXXIV, LXXX <Umi> P- UMS10, 
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IV 

Arable 

The regions east of the Jordan and of Ant [i [banns were 
no less open to Creek influence, tint, from the end of the 
SH'-udd period a I ktest, that of the Arabs predominated 
there. An association of towns constituted the Dccapolia, 
and it is so diffieult to draw up the list that they must in 
reality have l>evii more than ten in number. They were of 
Hellenic origin and in most cases numbered very few Jews 
among theu 1 populations; the most important of them were 
certainly Heliopolis, Philadelphia (Amman), Cef&sa (Djeroch) 
and Damascus/ 

Hie condition of this l«sl town raises a further problem. 
Maixpiardt and Mommsen 1 assumed that it was a possession 
of the Arab kings of Petra until the foundation of the pro¬ 
vince of Arabia—from which it was excluded, strangely 
enough. Mure probably it was attached, with the other 
Greek cities, to Syria after the formation of that province, 
hut under a system of municipal autonomy. 3 Vet, in virtue 
of some Imperial favour, it must at one time have belonged 
to the king of Arabia, for an cthnarch governed therein his 
name hi the time of Saint Paul, and the scries of Human 
coins from Damascus is curiously interrupted between Tiberius 
mid the year 04, The Empire often made friendly agree¬ 
ments with these sovereigns, the Arc-Cases and the Malcbi. 
in any ease diverse elements of population lived side by side 
in this city; by way of exception, the Jews were very 
abundant there; Herod himself had presented it with n 
theatre and gj uirnisium. 

These Nabataean Arabs already resembled those of today, 
except that wc find hardly any of them devoted to agriculture. 
Almost nil nomads, they ravaged the fields of the Greek and 
Syrian peasants and held the earn vans to ransom. They were 
practic;illy unenp tumble, since they lived with their flocks 
in veritable subterranean cities where it was impossible to 

t Hctumacr. KLVTL IV. cal. 2042-404*; M. von Kiwllng, fikimrfufcui, 
beipxig, 1 :kj:i ; C. Waltingcr utul K. WuJ .tinker, Damaekm (M'iiiKtt- 
ixha/Oii'ht VtTfifffnUifhtiii^m (t. dfutifh. birfc, I)aikinultchutskomtiuindtt», 
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force an entrance, which in any ease was difficult to find, 
liing Agnppa (i nr U) naively mid vainly exhorted them to 
abandon thb kind of existence. 1 The Haitian 1 buffered much 
from their depredations. 

A considerable part of the trade of India and Arabia 
'with the Meat followed the coasts of the Had Sea and, from 
the port of Leuee Come, was carried by road through Petra 
to Gaza, 1 In order to protect the convoys, Trajan finally 
took possession of these lands, but there was resistance on 
the part of the Nabateans, sin«s this annexation was regarded 
** a com|nest. It was carried oaf by the governor of Syria* 
A. Cornelius Palma, in IDS/ and soon a province of Arabia 
absorbed the realm of the Nabateans of Arabia Petrtea 
together with some towns of the ancient Decapods, notably 
Philadelphia and Gcrasa, The first known legate was 
governor m III f but the annexation took place earlier, as is 
shown by the era of Boatra (8* March ](M5). 'Hits pro¬ 
vincial era did not supersede the era of Fompey, or even the 
local eras, in some towns. 

Thr frontiers of Arabia changed in the course of time* 
The eastern frontier, during the tlrst period, can be traced 
by the milestones/' Two great roads were in existence as 
early as Trajan's time * onc > finished in 1J1 T was carried in 
a straight line from the northern end of the Syrian coast to 
Bostn and Philadelphia, and thence, following the boundary 
of the province* to Petra and the lied Sea; the other, restored 
in IIS for military led by ft dftour from Philadelphia 
to Bostm by way of Geras* and Adraa (Dcr T atJ* The 
frontier fay u Little to the left of this road* between Gerasa 
and Adraa, having the Ajhur to Syria but the territory' of 
Gilead to Arabia, as far north as the Jabbok, Tlu^ northern 
frontier, not far from Bos fra and Adraa, prubwb! v cut across 
the mountain mas_s of 1 he I la u ran where it rises to a height 
of about 1,800 metres, farming ft sort of watershed, though 
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according to the evidence of epigraphy the springs were few 
and intermittent.' Finally, the south of the Hainan alone 
belonged l.o Arabia at. iirst, hut about the time of Septimius 
Scvorus dome fragment of the northern part was attached to 
it as well. 

In the south, Alin, at the end of the gulf which runs 
down the eastern side of the Siuaf triangle, belonged to Lite 
province; beyond that to the south-east any boundary would 
be arbitrary, ami wo do not know to which government the 
desert region south of Judscu belonged. 

The lluur.in (whose Greek name “ Aumiiitis " was thus 
rendered by the Arabs) is even now covered with harvests 
at the end of spring, and people ignorant of all civilization 
can live there, thanks to the remains of that of the Ro m ans. 
The ancient reservoirs, basins or cisterns, arc still there Lo 
hold the water, and a number of houses, after more than 
fifteen centuries,- still provide precious shelter. Built of 
long grey volcanic stones, perfectly lit ted together without 
mortar, they often have an upper storey, and are decorated 
with vine leaves and inscriptions; the root is made of flat 
tiles; t.lu:re is no woodwork, only stone. The artist who 
would paiut scenes from the life of Christ and the Apostles 
inay find there the elements of u faithful background for his 
pictures; the dwellings of the country would help him to 
place the great figures of the Gospel in their natural setting, 
and, to clothe them aright, lie would be well advised to draw 
Im inspiration from the costumes worn in the city of Palmyra, 
which will soon occupy our attention, with its sepulchral 
towers closely resembling the mausoleums of the flnuran. 

Some Arabs, originally pagans worshipping a god whom 
they were led by Greek influence to name Du safes and 
assimilate to Dionysus (for the vine grew in these Lands and 
Greek inscription b have been discovered there), very soon 
embraced Christianity and were among the first to possess 
their monasteries. How far they admitted the ideas and 
usages of the West—although a system of organization in 
native villages was generally predominant—can be judged 
from the ruins of Oostra, the capital of the province, where 

1 hagm , III. p. ‘JAfl ' I *tij. 
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there remain not only fragments of the outer wall and a 
triumphal arch, hut hot lmtbs and sonic of the tier* of a very 
large theatre.' In the purely desert regions tlte only innova¬ 
tions mndr by the new masters were camps and fortresses: 
Dwner, hugnniyn near Mean. El-Lcdjun, KasreBcher, El- 
Kastal,' Odruk in the neigh hourhood of A kit ha; these 
modern names of some of them still recall their ancient 
purpose f tfgia t eastra. casteJhim). 

As for Petra,' the old capital of the Nnhahcana, which 
had made such n magnificent rcsistnucc against the Greeks, 
it incepted a sort of protectorate uf Home some time before 
the formation of the province of Arabia had changed it 
Cfoin a royal enpitui to a toim of secondary importance; the 
precise descriptions of Strabo and Pliny show Lhc immediate 
effects of this earlier penetration. In this valley, which is 
tmloy « desert, there was a magnificent theatre whose thirty- 
three tiers of scats can he counted 113* modem travellers; 
dating from the first century of our cm, the lai-iuh-* uf monu¬ 
mental tombs cut in the rock con thine Pnlestmlin ami IJtdJcnic 
(above all Corinthian) dements of a type that has been dis¬ 
seminated as fur ns the neighbourhood of Medina. Triumphal 
arehes and temple* of uncouth style but none the less im- 
janting attest the prosperity of Petra, a place on the highway 
of commerce for several centuries. Later on, its position of 
cnpitiil was to he restated to it. when it was placed at the 
head of PdUettina III or SahUaritf but the advance of the 
independent Arabs ruined it, mal caused the stn-aiii nf traffic 
to follow quite different channel*. 


Second PsnroD in the Httrcnr or Smu 

In lf>3 Syria had for legate C. IVsrvnniiis Niger, when 
Ptrttnax hod just, been assassinated amt the prsd«rians had 
put the Empire up to auction. A1J the frontier legions showed 
' Lxjon, 1 ii. ■ ttiiii. * IWiL, 11 . * /but., t. 
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their indignation; those of the East acclaimed Poscetuuiui* 
the rukr of the most important province, without considcring 
the lukewarmness of some neighbouring gn% ernor*. 1 Hot 
when their champion was overcome, the victor, Septimiuft 
Scvwts, judged ttiat the province of Syria was too largo, 
giving loo much power and temptation to its governors* 
and divided it* no doubt from the year 19*/ into Syria Ctrlt 
(Hollow Syria) and Syne Phmitt, the former with two 
legion^ the latter with only one. Hollow Syria , the more 
northern part., did not only or entirely include the valley of 
the OrouLcs; it is very difficult to trace its boundaries/ The 
Southern part seems to have been the larger, extending oh 
fur an Laodiced mid Apamcd in one direction and the region 
of Damascus in 11 ir other/ but it was the further removed 
from the Euphrates and the l J :ifLtiians + It included in 
particular the famous Palmyra/ 

Today n motor-car will travel there front Damascus in 
a few hours, but quite recently the journey involved » lung 
expedition, not without risks. Nevertheless tile caMvans 
iiu.il not ceased to pass through Palmyra, 

It first apjM ars in history when the Romans begin to take 
an interest in it* and its wealth had already tempted Mark 
Antony i who penetrated as far as the town in order to pi under 
it. We must not suppose that it was as isolated from the 
coastal regions as its ruins are now* ur that it had no com¬ 
munication with Damascus &avc by a mere desert track 
barely indicated by a few watering-places; but it wins cer¬ 
tainly remote and distinct, from the Syrian world, a fact, 
which accounts for its special position of «emi-iticlcpendeace* 
Islam with its practice of deforestation has made the desert 
round about it complete. It was a vassal republic organized 
like a Greek city-state and divided into tribes* one of which 
took the name of the emperor Claudius; it hud a popular 
assembly i ft council of elders, archon*, deenproti and syndics; 
and among the population* which was motley enough* there 
were Syrians, Arabs, Greek*, Jews and even Persians—if we 
may judge from the format ion of their names* It was u 
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trilingual town Where thr Umpire toliTiiterl official usapc of 
the local Aramwan dialect, while the higher classes knew 
Gm-k amt even Latin, which was useful in their dealings wilh 
the Roman authorities; this is proved by epigraphy, for very 
few inscriptions are drauu up in one language wil e. 

From the point of view of the westerners, Palmyra was 
n gr<nt oasis in a very poor environment, but the natives 
had little fear of the steppes that surrounded them. Accord - 
iug to Appian,' when Antony wished to plunder them he 
found only an empty city; the inhabitants hud carried their 
goods aowvs tin- Euphrates and were ready to defend them¬ 
selves on the left hank. Thus they already held the line of 
the river,Bud recent excavations at J> u ru - /^ro/nw {Sal ib i ve li)," 
about I5d Roman miles distant from Palmyra, have yielded 
important presumptive evidence of the sume colour. ‘lichee 
it was on exceptional strategic position under the Republic: 
m the endless dispute* between Romans and Parthian* 
Poliin r« might remain neutral (and Antony made this 
neutrality his pretext), or lend its aid to one of l he two 
adversaries. As n matter of fact, its interest inclined it 
towards the Romans, masters of the Syrian territories which 
were nearest to it and most easy of access, provided t hut it 
was exempted from too rigid subjection, Rrw cannot haw 
forbid den n to maintain any armed forces of its own.* 

Traja ty s. victoriou*cai1ipuign in Mesopotamia Strengthened 
the bond between Rome and Palmyra; finally reassured bv 
tlm gem ml pohev of Hadrian, the town thenceforward called 
(Uel! Uadrtana Palmyra, while in the third century it became 
a Human colony. Its peculiar character was hardly altered: 
tin great colonnade* which traversed it from end to end was 
certainly influenced by Graeo-Romnn style, hut did not cease 
to he Asiatic in type; the corbels attached to the shafts of 
co urn ns or statues or busts owed nothing to classical decora- 
, temple* combined the methods of Roman 

arc t ccttifc, which its position explains, with a style of 
ornamentation attesting its dedication to a sun god. The 
*epu viral towers, family mausoleums, have inspired others. 
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but were themselves original. Yet the funeral [Kirtraitn. 1 
which reproduce with so much realism the Semitic type of 
features and reveal un ostentatious and heavy form of jewelry* 
in dude men wearing togas; these natives, however* were 
Roman citimis for* if not the most beautiful* at any rate 
the majority of works in alto-relievo that have been preserved 
are later than Cnracslla; they date from Palmyra’s apogee 
m the third century* 

The town had not ceased to prosper under Rome's pro¬ 
tectorate; it was the headquarters of those caravan-owners 
who carried the trade from the banks of the Euphrates* The 
local treasury derived large revenues from the customs, which 
were doubtless independent* though authorized by the superior 
authority* A long inscription^ dating from the reign of 
Hadrian ha* preserved for us their scale of dues. 

It is well known that circumstances gave Palmyra in the 
middle of the third century a position out of nil proportion 
to that which she had held hitherto. The monarchical ten¬ 
dencies which always prevailed in the Asiatic Orient Jiad 
led to the appointment* at any rate in this period* of a sort 
of supreme ruler, above the municipal odicials* who was n 
Roman senator and was termed m the inscript ions exarch or 
prince. One dignitary thus entitled, namely Hairanea, 
rendered remarkable services to Septimius Scvcnis in hh war 
against the Parthian*- When Valerian was taken captive 
(260)* the son of Hairaucs* Septum us Odenathu*, did good 
service by barnssing the Persian troop* who returned from 
Antioch making war on their own account. GaUiettus, imt 
yet made emperor, hurried to the point of greatest danger 
and responded to the advances of Odens thus 5 who took the 
title of klng T leaving Llic administration of the city to another 
notable, at once imperial procurator and royal ollteisk Mean¬ 
while this new sovereign, not content with seeing the Persians 
pu 1 sod p opposed the liorhs in Cappadocia and twice ad¬ 
vanced some way into Iranian territory m order to attack 
the Sa&sanidt; lie hud done nothing to break his apparent 
allegiance when, in circumstances which remain for us a 

1 D- Simomen. Srulplwtr* dc Prtlmyrt n h Qt^fpiotkkqut Stf-Cmitbag* 
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mystery, he was assassinuted together with one of his 
sons. 

Tlie other, ijorn of his second wife. Zeno bin, was pro¬ 
claimed king? she herself taking the title of queen and ruling 
In place of this Vabntliithiia, who was a child. We shall not 
attempt to retell here' the brilliant epic story of this six 
f*“ ri reign (207-273), the occupation of Egypt by the men 
of Palmyra, the establishment of their garrisons in Asia 
Minor ns far as the gates of Byzantium. It was a sort of 
vigorous reaction of the Arab ami Anuiiamti world, provoked 
by the disorder of the times mid facilitated by the mandate 
uhieli llie Empire in its direct need had intrusted to the 
prince of Palmyra; the Roman oilier ns on the spot hud no 
very sure ground on which to oppose it. When A ore I inn, in 
order to restore unity, broke with Vnbolhithus, who was 
immediately proclaimed emperor by his supporters, the 
Roman troops in Syria did not all take the same tide: the 
legions triumphed over the inunurl squadrons, whose raids 
had been successful s« long as the central authority abstained 
from taking action. The Syrian population of the ( ., M islul 
region were by no means inclin'd to separatism njjfl did not 
Oppose the ruin of Palmyra, which became a mere village, 
no longer frequented by the caravans. 

Rome hud clearly perceived where the danger Iny: already, 
a fore these events, the legion jf Frcltmis bad been trims- 
h rred from Jerusalem to Aik; later, /// Galtica was posted 
between Damascus and Palmyra, mid / V Scuthku in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Utter town, which, though 
nmied us a city, served as » camp for n supplcmcntary legion 
stationed then by Diocletian . 3 

Nothing is more uncertain than the origin and delimita¬ 
tion of the smaller fourth century province* in these lands/ 
t‘ hiue no information to speak, of concerning the part 
wIhl-Ii the provincial assemblies played i n them: there is no 
evidence that such an assembly existed in Arabia, and only a 
U w wuns refer to the kaina of Syria and Phoenicia. 

1 lie policy of recognizing Arab chiefs as vassal* of (he 
Empire was not abandoned after the fall of Zenobia. From 
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various sources we know of several pliy larch* culled Imr 
ul-Quais, who in the fourth century supplied the Romans 
with cavalry P and of a fci queen uf the SameeWr' 1 Mawiya* 
whose allegiance showed signs of wavering. At the end of 
the fifth nud beginning of the sixth centuries, tint relations 
between these Saracens ami the Empire produced el whole 
aer its of embassies ami negotiations. Finally Justinian had to 
approve the formation of a Romano Arabic State to balance 
thf Ferto-ArobJe State of Him, Precarious services were 
obtained from it involving subsidies which the Treasury 
sometimes foil ml a difficulty in paying. The Arab danger in 
Syria was one of the great anxieties of By^niiiiunn 1 


VI 

Economic Conditions 

Since they have Iwn administered by European powers 
in virtue of n mandate from the League of Nations, the census 
of Syria and Palestine has been taken ufresh. The result is 
meagre: three millions of inhabitants, Uiree capital cities 
(Damascus, Aleppo, Beyrouth and a certain number of 
medium-sized town*. There h no doubt that the numbers 
were very much larger in the Rot unit period, Islam has 
displayed m this happy turn! it* indolence, its fatalistic 
acceptance uf drray, its disregard of hygiene, its opposition 
to material prtigress* Moreover, many products of distant 
lands have changed their route ami are now carried by sen. 
Syria today is less important; than she used to be as a thorough* 
fare of trade; the tariff of P alm yra include* a number of 
articles that are no longer carried even along the coasts. 
Also the local products have diminished; the area of v%~ 
ploiktian has been narrowed, especially in (.hr north: round 
about Aleppo, an artificial centre owing its origin to that 
need fr- security which induce# men to herd together, there 
h now everywhere desert land, and the right bunk of the 
Oroutes has been almost abandoned. 

Antiquity allows us glimpses of quite a different picture," 

1 LJXXl T p ao-as. 

: UCXXIIL H CXC bit, p. 2 

1 ni.XTT, XI, p. gfc tt Etq. 
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W here the wretched encampments of the tent-dwellers are 
'">7 ^ ttered - sheltering Ham. perhsp* for a few hour* 
till tier a rog ot course wiiivus, the traveller whit ventures with 
a good escort sees number* of cistern* and reservoirs cut in 
the rock, which the Ottoman JEmpirc had not even the wisdom 
to ktvp in repair, and passes over the ruins of veritable cities 
representing it methodical conquest of the desert begun 

J*™** “I , the *** of , the **“*!»■**> l*°ug]. doubtless 
jrruptid by wars, and m any case renewed between the 
kiiurNi ami sixth centuries, to which period belong delicately 
ornamented buildings, houses, convents, churches, revealing 
_ - C JKzrt played by Syria in the development of 

oriental Christian art. The dwellers in the Haunm did not 
uu tent themselves in the Roman period with supplies of rain 
water stored If. cisterns; aqueducts took the water Crum 
duiunt sprmgs and brought it to the parched land, 

a a iu products* have been no less diminished in variety 
ttd Abundance. Com grows thickly wherever it is sown, 

blrts ,|\ CS ,UJ f *}'? mfirkcl 0 ar d«Mar’i produce arc constantly 
S??T T ".frrtd'anjf Sim; the vine, reintroduced at a late 
, f P '' Chmtiim miaaiona and foreign }uui takl . n 

4f am ui a sod that is among the best suited to it whose 
proaucc.inmuiHit times was ns widely distributed in Persia 
-lJV;r y - , rhe . A(,CC P Whidi requires little ait. ntton is 
. . * y±‘ un 'mal bred; uluit arc the few buffaloes of 
r. ,n t ™ I, P arkon with the famous stalls of 

of V .1 t!' \ °^lu 1<rwi,Jj P°val *ittid, made the reputation 
ueonlp n , IC ^- r ’ a!1 f antiquity were an industrial 
cloth vnh* , u ?* d ^ 1U|1 ’ and sending to every market 

thc Edii ? n° T f ad,CUt '* V ' ^P^ution was made by 

ahfclfr? Dioclt ‘t»an concerning the maximum price, We 

,l "-' of the purple 

. UlL 1 nttmeiarj glass-manufacture is only a 
^5 m ‘ff th < ** «« the process of glass-idling 

di.xlh ,lL Sidoii: h "' * * Sue the 

JSSeSgJ- ^ y T UlC f<mr,h ““‘“'T* Syr,a had 

valuable building matmal^b^it, limestone id the marble. 

1 flfrOL?aiM^7f ft T&mkgiaii Kxptttttiart to tfifria in 
>tcm fr .tiifl lMjLwn??. rin , a ath £/Irfil New Vnrk. IWW; Kxphru- 

* Snx 
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of Sidon* The constructive activity of the ancients, road 
paving in the water-side districts, had promoted the ex¬ 
ploitation of the quarries: those of Enetfb* on the banks of 
the Euphrates, 3 sttU reveal the methods adopted, with the 
usual assistance of military labour. Today the European 
makes most use of these materials: the native would content 
himself with the primitive layer of pi*£, Finally, the abund¬ 
ance of timber, an object envy, supplied excellent material 
for shipbuilding; but. the forest trees have disappeared both 
from Lebanon and from Commsgenej trees of large growth 
arc now only to be found in the well watered districts, such 
as i hr lower valley of the Oruntcs* or occasionally on the 
banks of the Euphrates. 

Study of the past reveal* the possibilities which Syria 
still offers under a more enlightened protectorate. The 
aptitude of the race, at any rate for commerce, induced the 
Syrians to leave their country and migrate wherever great 
enterprises could he ttet on foot/ Romans of the old stock 
bore witness to this veritable invasion by affecting indigna¬ 
tion at it. 


YU 

Armenia and Mesopotamia.—the Frontier of the 
Euphrates 

The determination of the Empire's boundaries at its 
eastern extremity was involved in difficulties that were not 
encountered elsewhere. No natural barrier, river or moun¬ 
tain range, could be used throughout. Re tween the northern 
part of Syria and the Caucasus there is find: of all, in the 
south, the vml plain of Mesopotamia with its gentle im- 
dulatjons stretching as far as the Persian gulf; further north 
rises the enormous mountain mass of Armenia, composed of 
several plateaux of to 2.IKK) metres in height, cleft by 
deep defiles in which the rivers wind, and sometimes cub 
mutating in great volcanic create one of which* the (Trent 
Ararat, today the common frontier of three nations, reaches 
a height of more than 5,000 metres. The general direction 
of the plateaux is from west to east. ’-t* that this Taurus; 

J 3CCH S p. S5I fi -tfv;. 

1 CLXII, XI, p H JU. LEXXITh p. 54 n «q, p and 251, 
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T which constitutes a serious barrier the north 

and the south provides only an indifferent n„c between 
Asia Minor and Persia, This explains the Iranian influence 
on Armenia, tb langinge, usages and national customs; 
moreover, this influence was exercised at once through Media 
and t iipjiflihwin, long before Greece and Rome had had time 

t,' J <! | <H 1 ^ sight the great curve of the 

’.up ira es, which flows between deep hunts, would seem 

2 E" V| * “ '™7 ■*"»* boundary from Sum to beyond 
Me If ten r, and modern historians have spontaneously adopted 
tint, expression: “the frontier of the Euphrates” Rut, 
except til IIS middle portion, the river On the contrary assisted 
mviiMon m two ways: near its source, bv the two streams 
which unite to give it birth, one of them being practically 

um .*J ni ‘*Ho. tflP Vrnxes: near iu month, bv its value 

* [l, " ! wotfT-corrjer' across Lb. immense and desolate 

■tappi*. Thanks to I he Euphrates and the Tigris, Meso- 
rmlmnm whs itself no less „f a thoroughfare than the rivers, 
and lu re u 1: s iiotUing in it to suggest where the frontier 

mifefi be dmwn between two States, both extensive in area 
nnd strongly armed. 

Another volume of this series* lias dealt fully with the 
I art hum*, the successors n f Alexander in Iran after the 
WJ*™ of Selcudds, the “ Turks of untiimiU- 

i*!-] ,w ™ 0<llled ’ tolerant countryfolk, naturally 

n line d to liberalism. among whom Muwrlimmn Hellenism 

prrsc T vc<i \ ts fHdin e existence.* Though tittle inclined 
J“ f U> Wfrv . li *' ftttnekcd nnd too slow 

tnVi° r ^it l( . r -'^ xd domination of foreigners to refrain from 
. n f t,|f ™ 14 ' w dHawdves, if only as a means of defence; 

h«i,^t sufliced for these archers, intrepid 

chase " Un V< * ic tf> lwittl * ™ U th °y »«<-■ riding to the 

t . ^mediate contort with them that made 

t| . \ ! TV 1 *’ m ° T0 rtUchl "g <!«• upper Euphrates, Home 
‘J tllc w «f with Mithridates. We have noted the 

exploits of his son-in-law, Tigranes II, king of Armenia. 

[ f 0 . 1 *" undo a god Of it: XOIL t>, 247 f t 

; ciacS£*n SST«sf VMtoSh. 
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He also termed himself king of kings ” and could not fail 
to bear a grudge against the Parthian sovereign, who was not 
sorry to see the Homans come to him™ with him. King 
Phraates made a treaty of alliance with Pompcy* who could 
thus compel Tigmnes to make peace, get rid of Mithridatcs, 
and make himself master of Syria.- 

This was a sufficient annexation for the moment. Both 
pfirtks agreed to accept tlm Euphrates aa frontier, and 
Mesopotamia wus left to the Arsairhte. NYYfrthaless Rome 
wjh pn paring the way for future conquests by imposing her 
protectorate on thr prince of Ede&sn* and pindiing south- 
ivnrd the frontiers of Armenia* now reduced h* the condition 
of « vassal State. The Parthian kinjr showed his opposition 
immediately by declaring war on the Armenians; Crassus, 
governor of Syria, at once intervened in Mesopotamia and 
was di-fcn ted il Cjiirhie ( 3 n); hut liis lieutenant Cassius 
at upped the nu my cm tin- tinnier* of Syria, and (he general 
position wm not altered** 

In (he following period the interests of Rome gave place 
tn those of rival generals and their partisans. Relation* 
with the Antacid power assumed nnot her aspect: in the course 
of the civil wars some Roman general* did not disdain help 
from Harthia; Pumpty refused it, judging it t<i he no en- 
crumimuice; hut Parthian* fought, against Cesar's legate in 
Syria, and Cassius was supplied with Iranian cavalry which 
took part, though Ineffectively, in the battle of Philippi , 1 

When the op|H>site side bad triumphed, a Roman exile* 
Labieuus, took the place at the Parthian court which certain 
banished Greeks had occupied Hi the court of Susa, King 
Orodtrs clearly foresaw tliat he would tie called to account; 
hr took the initiative, and hi* *011 Paconis invaded Syria, 
which Antony, enslaved by Cleopatra, had neglected; for¬ 
tunately Vmttidfus Has&us drove the enemy back across the 
Euphrates and enabled Antony to form the plans which we 
have dcseril»ed else where , 4 

Ilis operation* failed* but they left feeling* of rancour 
and resentment which were to be the genu* of new wars, 
Augustus could not refrain from in fervent i e» c 1. At first he 
contented himself with establishing princes devoted to Home 

1 ftpe above* p, ^i. 1 LTQ, p. £4 **q* 

1 CLXH, X, p, HO. * See above, p* 80L 
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on the throne of Armenia. Such fiction was an outrage on 
national sentiment, privately cnilamed bv the Parthians, 
and Hjt- princes were dethroned- Tiberius did not insist 
on (heir acceptance but. in order to make tin- Empire more 
secure ii> the East, he abolished certain vassal principalities 
and extended the direct rule of Rome as Caras the Euphrates. 1 

Then followed a barren period of monotonous repetitions;' 
Armenia continued to be an apple of discord. 11 nine claimed 
suzerainty over it; the Parthians replied that the country 
wished to be Parthian. A series of intrigues developed 
about the Taurus region: personal rivalry between oriental 
princes, between Roman generals, between Asiatic peoples, 
among whom Italian gold was sowing discord. After the two 
campaigns of L'orhulo many policies might have been 
adopted, but Runic chose the one that hud at first been 
rejected: the king of Armenia shun Id be a cadet oTthe Parthian 
royal family and should receive his investiture from the 
Roman emperor. Above all. Nero claimed the right to 
defend at his discretion the defiles of the Caucasus, and as 
a matter of fact a Homan garrison was encamped, under 
Vespasian, at the fortress of Hurmuzica in Iberia, near the 
modem Tillis;* The Partluajis had no cause to lie disturbed 
by it, and peace reigned between them and Home during the 
whole period of the Flavian dynasty. 

We luivc spoken of Trajan’s ambitions, to which he gave 
full rein on the Amt occasion for complaint, and of his con- 
qiiesU, which his successor was wise enough to renounce.® 
Even 1 hroreticn] suzerainty over Armenia alone had foiled, 
under Hadrian and Antoninus, to rekindle the Ares of discord, 
but it was the sole motive of a Parthian aggression in the 
first year of Marcus Aurelius. The legions of Cappadocia, 
composed of lazy orientals, allowed themselves to be beaten 
immediately after the Euphrates had been crossed; hut when 
some western troops cume to the rescue, the Armenian 
capital, which the writer* call Artuxata, though on one coin’’ 
it is given, together with the title of ntetropolis, the name of 
Art-ixisata. was taken by storm ami destroyed, and a former 

1 ^ above, j t . 54. i Lin, p . B l tt w.; US tt vq. 

’ See atvavc. |i. 50 tt * YI.T , 111, ad u. iXJJZ. 

* .See nUjve, p. ai and i;jj. 

* Era, UflbeUm. XT, toil, p. 3«jj.B74. 
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Arsacid who had become a Roman subject and a senator was 
placed on the throne. 

ft will be renu 1 sobered 1 that success in Mesopotamia was 
uo less rapid, that Rome retained suzerainty over the princes 
ofQsrhjLiene, and that the struggle for the Km pi re Jed Septimius 
Severny to annex the whole region as far as the river Ahorras 
(Khnbur), including Smgara close tc- one of its affluents, 
Half of Trajan's province was recovered, with Nisibis for 
capital.- But Sevens only retained the part of Armenia 
west of Lake Van* and we do not know whether he maintained 
the garrison which is found in the time of ComniodU* At 
Caenopoliv near Artaxisata and the modem Etschmiadzin, 

Was this arrangement made to insure peace T It had 
been hard to keep peace with the Parthians, hut it seemed 
impossible to preserve it when the Persifm Sassanida became 
masters of Iran. For that fanatical race was far prouder, 
besides being hostile (o Hellenism and everything occidental. 
Evidence discovered on the spot by travelling archeologists 
points to the con elusion that in the first centuries the works 
of fortification on the upper anti middle Euphrates were 
quite inconsiderable* The camps of Melstene and Sataln* one 
on the bank of the river and the other dose by it* commanded 
certain cross-roads and were strongly garrisoned* but their 
garrisons were more often borrowed for operations elsewhere. 
It, was after the coming of the Anlcshir dynasty that reliance 
was no longer placed on Hie lofty mountain chain to the 
north or the steep banks of the Euphrates, and before the 
mgn of Justinian it was necessary to raise and strengthen 
the walls of Satala, Mditcnc* Sura, Niccphoriunx arid Cir- 
cesium—io mention only the principal fortresses among those 
enumerated by Procopius . 1 

Mesopotamia now becomes the theatre of almost con¬ 
tinuous hostilities. U would be dull and tedious to describe 
in detail all the operations of the third century : a costly and 
indecisive war tinder Alexander Scvenis; wars under Mnximin 
and Gordian; an undetermined or at least very little known 
situation during the time of Palmyra's expansion* In any 
case the frontier of Septimius Seven is was re-established at 
the death of I'anis, thanks above all to the internal troubles 

» Sec above* p* S7, 1 CSCII, p. 
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with which the Persian Empire too wn& afflicted. It was so 
Tar enter Wert by them that Galenas iron a great victory, 
after which Diocletian, wise in his moderation, contented 
himself with milking u few changes jn southern Armenia.* 
The great interest of the operation was that It rendered 
possible the occupation and fort ill eat ion of a dominant posi¬ 
tion on the bonks of the Tigris jlI AmitUt ( Uinrbekir). 

The Roman Empire thus established a t krciitomug salient 
in the Sassanld territory, lint w know that everything was 
lltiAettkd again after B63: from the Khuhiir the frontier 
followed the shortest line to the Piymphius, a small affluent 
of the Tigris, and beyond that, in virtue of a inter agreement 
(about 3d7), it was extended almost in a straight line to the 
mouth of the Acatnpsis (t'horuk), on the Euxinc Sea. Rome 
abandoned Nisi bis bul retained Amida, which was more 
iiM fnl. finally accepting the frontier of Sever us with hardly 
any nit (ration, though it was slightly adjusted oil both sides 
of the Tigris, to the detriment of Rome in the south, to her 
advantage on the left hank. This was the best frontier 
(ihlntmthte: it lasted more than two centuries, for it kept the 
balance between the two Empires. The fact hud lit last been 
recognized that the lower Euphrates was no belter able than 
the Tigris to provide u good frontier; both alike hud merely 
served as highways for Invasion, : Rome supplied the im¬ 
porting ‘‘Meaopotamian parallelogram 1,:t with a close nct- 
tu-rk of roads, but nu road crossed the mountain muss of the 
Taurus except from west to east. 

Thus .-dI our information concerning these territories so 
long in dispute is limited ton few wearisome details of warfare. 
Of the local life we know nothing before the complete triumph 
flf l lirhtmiiity, which lies outside our limits. 


; r .™ : 1 mia,p.arr *t «?. 
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CHAPTER VTU 
EGYPT 

Tiizhl is a great temptation to devote many pages to this 
coantr; 1 in view of the multitude of documents that has 
been reaching us it* a constant stream during the last third 
of ft century. But the vast extent of the subject Forbids 
us to think of giving more tbun a sort of synopsis or summary, 
which will not be in too violent contrast with the perspective 
of our general view of the Empire. After all, many of the 
institutions of Roman Egypt were merely borrowed from 
those of the Ptolemies, which Iwve already been described 
in another volume. 1 


I 

Historical OtrrUHK 

We have already noted the preliminary stages of annexa¬ 
tion; though it was delayed by the civil wars, the way was 
prepared for it, without direct government, by n military 
occupation confined to the Delia, os Wits sufficient. Octaviau 
himself did not venture beyond it: ns Inir to the authority 
of its kings, lie wns master of the country, and the province 
was in fact constituted (30). 

The first governor, Cornelius (Ini lit*, had to repress two 
revolts, one in the north, the other in the south. I he native 
inertness of the inhabitants did not exclude an instinct to 
resist 1 hr foreigner. The Roman general easily triumphed: he 
caused statues of himself to be set up: inscriptions in his 
honour were cut on the pyramids, and a trilingual monument 
records that he advanced as far as tin - island of l’hils, 1 where 
he received envoys from the Etbiophuis. An agreement 
made with them placed their country under Rome’s pro- 

! p.JutiiiU'i, /.Jm|irrinliifflif inrtcritonfm fi i' UtUinUtdiun tfc I’Onrtil. 
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tcrtorate, without #rni«i Intervention, nnd fixed the frontier 
at the first cataract* 

Indeed Home's command the Nile valley was so rapidly 
obtained that Augustus ivas able to organize the economic 
mission to the Arabs of which we have spoken elsewhere/ 
It was perceived on that occasion that the only menace to 
Egypt came from her neighbours in the south* Taking 
advantage of the expedition to Arabia, the Ethiopians, who 
weto supposed to be bound by a treaty* made several raids 
arid «‘ven carried off some of the mhobji-unts* The governor, 
(\ Pvtmifus* deprived them of their plunder, took some of 
them vnptive usid, before withdrawing, left a garrison of 
WO men in the fortress of Premia. The Ethiopians were 
anxious to shake off this yoke* but the dispute was settled 
hy negotiation: they had to abandon part of their territory, 
Lower Ethiopia, which was attached to Egypt for nearly 
three centuries* Xuro had more extensive ambit ions, but 
events in the Delta prevented him from realising them* 

The Egyptian population guv-- no more sign of direct 
opposition to the Empire, especially after the prohibition to 
cam arms, followed by a general search, had paralyzed in 
advance any desire for rebellion. But: what could not be 
attempted against the Homan army involved less danger 
where an important hut unarmed *. lement in the population 
was concerned—namely the jcws*~ As early as the reign of 
Caligula a violent anti-Semitic movement began in Alex¬ 
andria. Claudius was at pains to check it/ for Home tradi¬ 
tionally favoured the Israelites, and we have already referred 
to their privileges/ The other elements of the population 
were jealous of them, and this jealousy was mingled with 
contempt* In order to find a pretext, the other citizens 
of Alexandria affected a loyalty which fdt itself outraged 
by the refusal of Um Jews to Lake part in the imperial cult. 
The complicity of a prefect cnllnmed their passions J and the 
troubles continued until another governor, under Claudius, 
took the opposite Hide and had the instigators of the anti- 
Semite movement put fcu death, 

A violent disturbance, worse than the las£ t occurred in 

4 See aJwyc^pv-is. 
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60.' The Greeks were assembled in the amphitheatre to 
elect an embassy which they (haired to bend to Nero. It 
was observed that some Jews had made their way into the 
assembly, and an attack was made upon them. The governor 
at thal time. T. Julius Alexander, was himself a Jew, hut 
had abjured tin- Hebrew religion. Never!hetess they counted 
oil his ncul rnlity at least, and the whole community rose. 
Stoned the anti-Semites and tried to set fire to the amphi¬ 
theatre, Alexander ordered his troops to intervene; the 
Jewish quarter was sacked and set on lire, and lighting con¬ 
tinued there even after the soldiers hud left it. 

At hist the Jews seemed to have been overcome. Per imps 
they realized their own weakness. The destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem shortly afterwards would surely complete the ruin of 
their hopes. In reality their resentment lav smouldering 
under the ashes, and at the end of half a century it broke 
into flame (115), not at first in .Judina, but once more hi 
Egypt, where the leaders of the movement in Palestine bad 
been executed, mid also in Cyprus and Cyrcmiiea. In these 
two regions, owing to the absence ut a garrison, the insurgents 
had it ail their own way; many thousand! of Greeks and 
Italians were killed by their tortures. In the country of the 
Nile they expected the same success, for this time not only 
was, the emperor occupied in a distant war against the 
Partliians, Iml the revolt had broken out almost everywhere, 
in the villages and in the open country as far as the Thebaid. 
At Alexandria itself it failed—the legions were too near—and 
the killing was done by the Greeks. Everywhere else its 
repression was slow and difficult; the- many centres of dis¬ 
turbance had to be dealt with by a number of very mobile 
detadunciits. Tbc district commanders wore not equal to 
the Lusk, ami here and there they recruited a militia of fellahs, 
who showed themselves supremely in different. Regular 
troops had to be brought from a distance anil these over¬ 
powered the enemy after a long guerilla war. 1 

It is hard to explain why the final revolt of Judtea in 
Hadrian's reign, which was repressed with pitiless rigour, 
should have had its counterpart—though an unimportant 
one—in Egypt (136-IU7), It only proves the unquenchable 

’ CLU, p. Ut. * Stein, XLVD, Jt, col. 153-157. 
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ardour of this race, which was n source nf the gravest anxiety 
to t hr rr-ntraI authority. 

The (jreeks, who were privileged in every province of the 
East, hart no ground for discontent. Among the natives there 
were a few occasional upheavals. The first, which took 
[since under Antoninus and is little known to us. was due to 
those ftVoj who, in order to escape paying taxes oil their 
real and personal estate, fled from their native villages, 
their iti* t and went to live temporarily in some other place, 
"here they were l.uidly received and adopted more or less 
the profession of brigands.' At the end of the second century 
n real national rebellion, though limited in extent, was made 
against the governor, under the leadership of a priest, by the 
nomad shepherds who frequented the marshy districts cant 
of Alexandria, * Tbr muiucjtt seemed prop it inns, since one 
of the legions had been «rat to the Danube frontier. The 
legate of Syria, A vidius Cassius, burned forces to tlic spot, 
saved the capital, and gained many pnrtiaan* there who 
afterwards supported his ambitions. In 2L5 : the £it>ot 
apjn ur once more upon the scene, this time with the con¬ 
nivance of the Alexandrians, which in the present state of 
our sources cannot he explained, Caniealhi, who was present 
in person, acted with the cruel energy we should expect of 
him; after killing the insurgents and their families, lie estab¬ 
lished in the city itself the troops which hud hitherto been 
encamped in the neighbourhood t>f Alexandria. 

This precaution did not prevent disorders due to the 
genera! incapacity of the Principal towards its decline 
Jhr Hlcnunycs. those Ethiopians of the North, win. had 
uidfh no movement since the time of Augustus, crossed the 
fruiitier nt mamr and made themselves masters of the Thcbaid 
11 « ! >uut the year 262. Soon afterwords the operations of 
the rulvri. of Palmyra against the Delta inspired the Alex- 
andrians with n wish for independence; perhaps they felt 
themselves more capable of thwarting the fort-ig!srrs , ambi¬ 
tion than the Roman government, which seemed sunk in 
anarchy; yet it was Home’s representative, the prefect 
^Iiidianus, whom they proclaimed emperor of Egypt An 
emissary of Calliemis restored the unity of the Empire in 
Egypt (208|. but at a heavy cost. The second city of the 

1 CLU. i*. ST, 1 ibid., p. m. * ibid., p. m. 
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Roman world presented a sorry spectacle after the fighting 
in her streets; many of her houses were destroyed, and the 
nuttihf-r of her inhabitant* was greatly diminished. 

Yet Rome was not really Huntress of the town until the 
power of Palmyra had been overthrown. After being re¬ 
conquered by Atirdiaii* Alexandria revolted again under a 
confederate of Zenobia called Firums; hut when the famous 
queen died, the great capital of Egypt surrendered, and the 
quarter inhabited by the rebels suffered further devastation. 
We know little of the causes and development of the revolt 
which Lasted several years in Omclctum's reign p but it may 
have l>een inspired by the bitter rancour which these terrible 
reprisals left behind them. After Rusiris in the Ddtxi and 
Coptos in Upper Egypt hud been destroyed, in order to punish 
the citizens and natives who had simultaneously revolted, 
it was still necessary to recover Alexandria by fores; and 
such was the desolation of the province after these events 
that the emperor had to act a limit to the exportation of 
corn. 

Elsewhere and at the same time other dangers name Lu 
a head; in the south the Blemmycs, in the west the nomads 
of the Libyan desert compel led Probus to undertake exhaust¬ 
ing campaigns. Diocletian himself could only dispose of tlie 
former enemy by setting the Xubians against them, those 
Nuba or Notaries who were numbered among the many 
barbarians on its frontiers to which the enfeebled Empire 
had to pay tribute (297). 


n 

ADHINtSTlIATtVE DIVISIONS 

An old division of the country distinguished the vaJLey 
of the Nile (*) X™P**) from Lower Egypt (7 x™i 7a 

or to Aikra}, The Romans did not long retain this without 
alteration: at an uncertain date, probably under Vespasian* 
they interposed between these two a tliird division called 
Heptanomis because it comprised, at least originally, seven 
of the districts called norncs; other nomes were added to it 
Intert but the old name survived although it no longer eor- 

* CEXXI, Purt L 
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responded to the facts. These three divisions formed epi- 
struitgur, so railed after the high official—a creation of the 
Lngids, though there was only one under those kings—who 
subsequently placed in charge of each of Them. 

Within these larger areas Runic retained the subdivision 
oj the land into notnes. districts that were all designated hy 
1111 adjective formed from the name of their principal centre 
of population. Their number w ould vary, for account would 
be taken of the total area of the province and the movements 
of the people, ns well as of the different rates of progress in 
different parts of the country. The documents enable us to 
recover the names of about twenty-four nomes, hut some of 
these may have changed their name in the course of time; 
Ptolemy only mentions forty-seven in the second century. 
Tiie capita) of each uome, its most populous centre, was 
called the 1 metropolis " and liad no other privilege than 
that of being the usual residence of certain The 

very large Rome of Arsinnd 1 in the Fayvutn, which was of 
grem economic importance, was further" divided into three 
pails, fupiStK', no other nomc had more than one rlratcjui, 
They were not all of the some size, however, for each one 
was divided into tottw, loparchie« r generally two in number 
—■the upper and the lower d™, $ sometimes three, 

with an intermediate area (<; a«Vrj), sometimes even more, 
as for example in the nomc of Ar&inue. 

1*inally the land was divided between various centres of 
population of which it contained no immense number— 
yo.uoo according to Diodorus," who visited Egypt in eo u. c . 
At any rate, in the time of the historian Josephus, seven 
and a half millions of people paid the poll-tax, from which 
Greeks and Romans were exempt, so that there must have 
been a total of eight to nine million inhabitants in a com* 
piirativcly restricted area—a swarming mass distributed 
among a host of petty boroughs of a few hundred souls, 
Comparable to the modem villages of the fellahs, though 
such density of population is not found in Egypt today. 

As regards towns, there were very few of them in the 
Roman period, if by town we mean u citv with the 

administrative machinery that make* it a State in miniature 
This was the only country in which the Romans had no 
1 V - Mjirtin - V, VI p. 137-175. i Died, $io,, I, $1, 7. 
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desire to develop, or even shrank from developing, " muni¬ 
cipal life*" Quite n different system had insured the pros¬ 
perity of the country under Hie Pharaohs; the Lagida had 
remained faithful to it ; Rome imitated them and maintained 
without addition the three existing Alexandria, 

PtuJcmaiti, Nnueratis—until the day when Hadrian* to 
honour his favourite drowned in the Nile, founded in 130 a 
near the place where the youth had disappeared, the city of 
Antinur or ,\ntinoopolls. 

All other places were regarded by law ns mere village#* 
having neither juridical personality nor eommtimd 
property before the third century, administrative entities 
bused solely upon the obligatory bond established by law 
between all persona born in the same plaee. Moreover, 
attempts w ere mode to preserve a certain equilibrium between 
the rural populations of the various tcAfau by transferring, 
if necessary, the peasants of one j kw^ to another. 3 As for 
the we imist not lie misled by the second half 

of their nuiiie; the w ord xwpAn ttXw, which Strabo uses, shows 
t lutlr insigiiifieanee. The termination was generally added to 
tin- Manic of some deity as a title of distinction (CrocodiJ- 
opolis, ilermupoiis, Nilopolis), Vet the metropolis of the 
uomc occupied a position which was in fact much more 
prominent than that of the other villages, Apart from its 
superior population* which involved a division into quarters’ 1 
[tiu4to&a f with lunphodurehs), it possessed, in default of 
deliberative assemblies, certain local mag bt rates, uml Mime 
brunches of the imperial «er?fe had thdr office in it. 

The boundaries of Roman Egypt cun only be determined 
approximately. On the Asiatic *ide it ended in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of it 1 1 inoculum (El-AriBh), In the ivcst it com* 
prised also. more in name than m fact, the nomes of Libya 
and Marm;ariea, whose population must have been sparse 
and loosely attached to the soil* neither of them shared in 
the benefits of the inundation. Like these, the desert oases 
were mere annexes; the Roman dominion extended, hs the 
Greek hud done, to the Arabian quarried east of the Nile and 
lbe ports scattered along the African shore of the Red Sea: 

1 CMLi p. 01 ft Stf,* ft rtq r 1 EXE* P- 212, 

a Soe for an exampfo Ibmuuin Riak, Sinixsrn t*ud yhriehuimtn 
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Arsinoe. Myoa Hormos, the White Harbour (Arv*« \*fty >, 
Bcrenikc. In the south the boilndary line was all the more 
uncertain because there was never au Egyptian lirnc$< Could 
this frontier acme with its network o£ roads and post-houses 
lie limited to the area of cultivation, so restricted in the 
region of the cataracts '! Or. if it extended further, where 
could it end ? 

We have seen that the Romans were at first content 
with n protectorate over the part of Nubia adjoining their 
frontier of the Thcbaid, but that the movements of the 
natives compelled them to adopt another policy. They 
therefore annexed the region tailed “ TS-iiiile-kmri 

120 abides), from Svtuc to ffiera Syce- 
mi nos (Makarrak&h). For u abort time, at the end of Hie 
second century, even Ptemts (Thrinl) was occupied; some 
way up into ancient Nubia a fortified building .if the time 
of Septinuus Scvctub lias been discovered—-the evidence of 
an ambition that was never achieved. Lower Nubia was 
apparently not even recognized as a separate district, but 
was merely attached to the southernmost nome. When 
Diuelctmn intrusted to the Nobadcs the fet’d service of which 
we have spoken, hr abandoned the Dodccasdioinos and 
withdrew the frontier further north. 

This emperor hardly made trny divisions in Egypt; he 
only detached from it Lower Libya, which he placed in the 
same diocese as Upper Libya (formerly Cyranaicu); the 
The bn id henceforward began u idtle further south, and the 
remainder, the valley and Delta, was divided between two 
administrations by a line running from north to south, Egypt 
In the strict tense of the word being west of the line, Jigi/ptus 
Htrculea on the Asiatic side, According to other authorities 
these new provinces were identical with the old tpittrategice, 1 
Then, in Ml, Avgwtamniat was detached on the eastern 
side; and the Fay yum was constituted a separate province 
{Arcadia) in 3Kfl. Soon afterwards the TUclwrl mid Angus- 
tanmicn were subdivided, like the Delta, which came to 
include Egypt I and. Egypt 11; but this brings us to the 
Byzantine era:' 

> n.rt . p, tot ft iff. 
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The Vahious Elements or the Population' 

Nowhere perhaps hue the population been more strictly 
divided into a hierarchy of classes than in Egypt. 

Naturally the Romans ranked highest! though a vtrv 
siuall proportion of them were natives of Italy. The climate 
did not suit all, and Home ■would not require a considerable 
nucleus of eonxiAientes to reside permanently in this province 
whence the capita) derived its corn supplies; the temporary 
presence of a small number of agents strictly subordinated 
to the central authority was more to her liking. To these 
were added, especially in the two first centuries, vast numbers 
of tourists* who came in the winter season to experience 
t ii thrills expected from Egypt—-tlmt Jjuid of mystery and 
enchantment, the home of a strangely exotic ei vilization. 
Jheir innumerable inscriptions are like a visitors’ hook, 
recording Use ecstasies of foreign travel. 

Hie Hellenes honoured by the civitas Romana remained 
essentially Greek and, having other privileges too, were the 
most favoured members of the permanent population. As 
ar ns they were concerned, Rome continued the work of the 
Ptolemies without any restriction, and their language was 
accepted as the language of administration. The principal 
o iices were: reserved for native Homans, those of the second 
ort vr for Hellenes, Among the latter were many who had 
become new citizens of the Empire, either through enlist* 
ment m the legion or through discharge from the r.uxtfui; 

it fias been possible to maintain that in this country 

Romanism was changed into Hellenism," and although in 
principle Roman law applied to these Roman o-Hell cm*, 
many concessions were made to Greek law. 

Even the Jews' were affected to a large extent by this 
predominant Hellenism. Their relations with the Greeks had 
been correct and peaceable in the time of the kings, but after- 
war s trouble began;’' sonic wealthy Israelites attained to 

* i&JTJs 1 esevi* P' *** rf 
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high positions and boasted of iheir relations with the imperial 
court. The Greeks despised these rivals with their genius 
for affairs, who hid their enmity under a cloak of Hellenism, 
spoke the Greek language, even possessed n whole literature 
composed in it, and bore names which might involve con¬ 
fusion. Moreover* there were vary many of them! Philo in 
the middle of the first century estimates the total number 
of his co-religionists in Egypt at a million; they spread 
everywhere, principally in the pTjTpvw6\qi<t; the papyri make 
special mention of them at Arsmoe and Oxyrhynchus; at 
Alexandria they alone were sufficient to occupy one of the 
five quarters of the city, besides overflowing into the others 
and having synagogues in them all. Thus there was no 
system oi the ghetto; ami yet they formed a community 
apart, with its head, the idimurch, other magistrates and a 
council or Elders the Sanhedrin; and the Mosaic law alone 
was informed among them by their own tribunals* They do 
not seem to have obtained, unless at a late period,, the rank 
of citizens of Alexandria, They paid the poll-tax* and, after 
the year 70 p as we have seen, their didraduna went to the 
profit of Jupiter Capitalistic 

Notwithstanding all the harsh measures taken agaimt 
them, the Jews never occupied m humble a position hs that 
to which tin- Roman government relegated the native Egyp* 
t inns. As a result of long contact or* to speak more accurately* 
intermixture in many places* there had grown tip under the 
Lagid dynasty n mixed GreecoEgyptian population* with 
Greek names or at any rate terminations to their names, 
speaking the Greek language to the best of their ability in 
commercial transactions or dealings with the government, 
but remaining Egyptian in religion and mental background. 
II alien ism did not willingly admit this partial fusion, and 
the Homan government, favouring its opposition, decided to 
put cadi man in his proper place/ The personal status of 
every individual was, in the eyes of the government, a matter 
of the first importance and* in order to verify it and guarantee 
its consi-rj i icnces* a census (KnQrfpa$ia) was held every fourteen 
years of the Vna or natives subject to poll-tax, while for 
the rest of the population privileges were created or affirmed 
by the erticpiim. We are inclined to think that these 
1 Q r Glutz 1 XX, ma, p. 
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Gt^%yptiim paid at the most a reduced poll-tax. Were 
tliry often m ran hers of the class designated in the papyri 
by ati obscure phrase-—‘ 4 the people of the gymnasium ,h 
{m ir*i 7^r^ r w ) f SfuM we suppose that by admission 
t<> this essentially Greek establishment they secured as it were 
a patent of partuil Hellenism 't Or un the other hand were 
tiufii- " people at the gyirmiisiuni a small group within the 
exclusively Greek element of Lhr population who ranked 
highiT on aecoiinl of their connexion* by kinship or other- 
wise, with the gym n us i arch ? The question is still u mutter 
of controversy.' At any rate these words bear reference t;o 
a ^ ]r r| body* of which ofllcial lists were drawn up; and it 
h most probable that the Greeks were mingled in it with 
Helli nired natives. 

The edict of Cnraealln granting .he right of Homan citizen- 
ship to a multitude of subjects might have Imd great signifl- 
canee for the Egyptian fellah. hut wc are becoming more 
and more convinced that the natives of the Nile valley were 
reckoned legally among the dediiieii t who wore excluded 
ffiiiM this new favour/' An indirect test has been applied. 
Most of the dtiKciis created r.rt ttk*c after 212 entered the 
fjJ Caracalh and became Aureliy. Now for the first 
t\< ni} year?, after the edict, we cun only find among the 
Ar r r.^ivt ^f\ Egypt cither citizens; of the Greek towns ur, 
in the p^T^0?roXf.f? r Certain of those enigmatic ** people of 
the gymnminm.*' > The fact eon be explained by Rome’s 
refund to develop the municipal system in Egypt; to he u 
citizen of some town or other was the necessary preliminary 
to becoming a ILjuiiui citizen in that couiifcrv- 

A thoroughfare between several worlds, Egypt—and above 
all Alexandria—had, sbict the Hellenistic period, scon a 
cosnmprdJtau multitude constantly passing through or 
sojourning witliin her gates. Wc con distinguish very 
marked ethnical types in the little bronze and terra-cotta 
stritnes:—negroes from Africa, Asiatic race*, and even, as 
^oEih- think, Chinese cooties, ** Greeks, Italians, Syrians, 
Libyans, t iJjcians, Ethiopians, Arabs, liactrians, Scythian^ 


s CXxxi. p- hh>; cxl ? p. m. 
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Indians, Persian* ”—such is Hie list, nmi it U not a complete 
one, which St John Chrysostom gives us lute as the fourth 
century, Sotnc of t lu-ftt* would very mrely have visited the 
towns: the Arabs, for example, who were nomads then as 
they are today, mid scoured the desert between the Nile 
nmi the Red Sea. Those most tied to their homes were t lie 
Troglodytes dwelling in the rn\ ems of the coastal ridge. 


IV 

The Roman* Officials' 

We cannot lay too much stress on the exceptional status 
of Egypt in the Romnti world. There were '* imperial ** 
provinces, but was this one of them ? It vras hardly a 
province «t all; that name was avoided in official language 
and does not follow the governor’s title in epigraphy. 

All the lleecssarv information hud been obtained about 

dr 

Hicountry in the. years of the military occupation before 
■ > was annexed, Jdilu difftcHim, atummr ficumlam w super- 
xtiifon* ue laxcivia disarrdnn rt Utah Heinxciutn legum, 
ignamm nuigistratuum : thU phrase of Tacitus is m\ excellent 
summary of current opinion, and enables us to understand 
Hu: policy immediately adopted. Augustus thought there 
was nothing to be gained by emancipating u people whose 
age-long servitude hod made the fortune of its masters, 
whether Pharaohs or Ptolemies, After being her kings 1 
property* in the literal sense of the word, Egypt became 
the property of the emperor, who a I the same time found 
In her the easiest means of dominating Home* As a private 
don lain she would lugiculty have been ml ministered by a 
procurator* hut that title lacked distiction; there waa n 
prarftttm JSgypti t in the public documents, or even* 

more vaguely 1 ttyipw —which corresponds to the later Lid in 
proves.* 

This arrangement excluded Senators, and their exclusion 
was carried so fur that they were forbidden 4 to set foot on 
the soil of Egypt, even as mere sight-suers* without express 

1 CCXiX I f l, p. 2H itf anfwy. 1 IiUt t J + II, 
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permission. Coder Tiberius, the heir to the throne. Ger- 
mnnicus. dared to infringe Hits rule and visit the Pyramids. 
A papyrus has preserved for us his letter to the Alexandrians 
rejecting the proofs of devotion which should only be offered 
to the emperor, sod Tiberius did not disguise his displeasure.* 
In the eves of the Egyptians even the prefect seemed 
to be a successor of the Lwgids and, according to Strabo, 
royal honours were paid to him. His position, at the begin¬ 
ning of the Empire, was the highest open to the equestrian 
order, though they could not use Egypt as a field for ex¬ 
ploitation, since the mode of collecting the taxes made this 
impossible. 

Though a mete knight, the prefect hud all the civil and 
military imptrium of a proconsul; but hu was not appointed 
for a short and definite period; his retail depended on the 
will of the emperor alone. In practice the duty was dis- 
dmrged for a long time by the same official; the emperor 
would only appoint a reliable man, und there were few errors 
of judgment. As supreme judge, the prefect delegated 
tnan\ cases to his subordinates, but be also went on circuit 
himself. \ sirimis edicts of these prefects hove come down 
to us; more than one remained in farce long after the signa¬ 
tory's departure/ The supreme command of the troops - 
until the separation of the civil and military powers at the 
end of the third century—gave him less trouble than the 
control of the finances, on the emperors often appointed 
former pr&fetii annome to this position. 

We can follow the history of the prefecture of Egypt tor 
nearly seven centuries, until the Arab conquest/ It was 
generally intrusted to native Romans, the renegade .lew 
Alexander facing an exception explicable on other grounds. 
In case of his death or sudden and unexpected recall, the 
prefect’s place was occupied for the time being, under the 
title of vice-prefect, by the juridical AUxattdrea: (o<*aw$(bw 

*7*™ “* who was also a knight, ap¬ 

pointed immediately by the emperor and head of the legal 
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department in so far at the prefect chose to delegate it 
to Kim. 

Less exalted, since their authority did not extend to the 
whole of Egypt, were the ephtrategiS This title, used in 
a different sense, designated under the Lag ids a sort of viceroy 
of the The I j aid, at once military and civil. The Rom&u 
epistrategus found himself immediately restricted to a purely 
administrative r6U t which is still imperfectly defined, but 
was especially connected with the administration of justice 
and the collection of taxes. At an uncertain date, not later 
than 71, the cpistratcgia of the licptawmiis was created, 
which included in particular the FayyQm; that of the Delta 
is not likely to have been later. These three cpistratcgi 
could nut survive Diocletian, the creator of the three u pro* 
vinces. ” With hardly an exception, all those whose names we 
know were Romans of the equestrian order, termed in Latin 
pmc. Aug , cpvtirattgiee (septan nomontm. c.g.) p and also called 
m sonic papyri dtfnywiroe. They were thus the principal 
procurators of the emperors in Egypt, but inrrny others were 
appointed to supervise the market, the mines rmd quarries, 
or the imperial estates confiscated from individual proprietors. 
Men of the equestrian order were not too proud to hold offices 
of this Importance, but for other, more modest, positions 
freedtnen in id to suffice. 


V 

Local Government and Urban Life 

Local life is the most attractive study in the history of 
Gr*co*Romwi Egypt, and that part of it on which the new 
documents shed most light. Our many scraps of information 
are due to the abundance of written matter: the scribes of 
the Pharaohl hud worthy successors in the ypappartis. This 
was not a country of verbal procedure; fragments of docu* 
nuuits and official letters accumulated unceasingly, Despite 
the busy preparation of papyrus leaves, the writing material 
would have been insufficient if it could not have been washed* 
the same paper was used several times before being stored 
away in some vase corresponding to the portfolios of our 

1 Yk-tor Martin, Let Geneva, Hu. 
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archives, or in the wrapping of a mummy. Yet we must 
guard against an impression that may be deceptive: the 
sands of the desert have preserved for us. these relies of the 
past, but docs it follow that, formalism flourished — or raged— 
only in the Kile valley ¥ 

The first cell in tin- governmental organism was tlu- 
villugc, vtiftti, the township of the X"*P a - Its usual appear* 
mire has been picturesquely reconstructed 1 from the modern 
associations of the fellahs, which are still suggestive of it i 
a dense cluster of mean houses or wretched lints. Mud from 
the Nile, mixed with straw, was made Into tffiwrought bricks, 
lifts! ily baked, and these were piled up to make the walls; 
the roof of thatch or clay rested on horizontal beam*. The 
hut was easily overturned, whereupon new dwellings were 
raised cm its rums and on the heap where all deposited their 
rubbish, nud this process was repeated indefinitely. As 
“ rule the village was slightly higher than the surrounding 
district. 

Its condition had not been improved since the Creek 
period: it remained a mere territorial unit administered in 
the sole interest of the State and consequently just the 
opposite of a commune. It was inhabited by the 
^uoi. those whose names had been enrolled for payment of 
tlic poll-tax, and besides them there might also he found 
n few Greeks, Ilomun citizens, forming separate castes with 
all the rights of the inferior caste and some others in addition. 

The village officials - were agents of the central authority 
but natives of the land. The first in dnti- wtLS the comsrdi, 
a magistrate of the Ptolemies: but after the beginning of the 
Roman domination he was practically cltmmated by his 
acolyte, the scribe or comogrammateus, whose influence was 
derived from the mere exercise of his profession; constantly 
drawing up innumerable schedules, reports, lists of names 
required of him by the treasury , he was better informed than 
anyone else concerning the population and the administrative 
machinery. hither an Egyptian or a elcrueli (an old soldier 
or u soldier s son), he acted in the village and in its depen¬ 
dencies; the imperial chancellery, by which he was appointed, 

* CXL, p, so* a «*. 
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paid his salary out of ;i to* levied for this purpose on the 
inhabitants. In the village, which wn& before all else a source 
of revenue, the scribe’s First duty was to prepare and control 
assessment of xhr tax, to receive dee In rations, verifv 
hqid-measurements, keep the land-register, render an account 
to higher quarters of the husbandry and the profits derived 
From it, and forward any petitions relative thereto. The 
schedules of taxes Lo he assessed were transmitted by his 
care to the tax-collectors, sitofogi or others, and he was 
responsible for the recovery of the tax. He took no part 
m the official acts of these various agents, but indicated 
their respective rofes in accordance with instructions received 
from higher authority. IVe shall see what changes were 
made in this mechanism by the reforms of Septunius Severus, 

A varying number of villages constituted the toparchyi 
and at its head was a topogrammateus, who had no promi¬ 
nence in the Roman period, is rardv referred to, und some- 
tinics also discharged the duties of comogrimunateus in n 
village which was doubtless more populous than the others. 
The topordiy look* like a spurious division of little value; 
it seems to have hud no capital, and its governor was us 
insignificant as « sob-prefect in France today. No doubt 
the sunte might be said of the meridarchs of the dome of 
Arsinoc, 

The xtome, however, was a real entity, a financial district 
of course, since ali Egypt had to sweat money for the Romans. 
Ey a strange duality which has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained, the nomarch—originally its head, as his name 
implies—remained constantly present, but was supplanted as 
regards moat of his functions by another agent, the siraitgu*,' 
who was moreover his superior. Yet, strangely enough, the 
number of strategi was not identical with the number of 
Domes; here one nome had two strategi simultaneously; there 
one strategy controlled two or three Homes, though At other 
times each of them would have its own separate strategus. 
This official was a Greek, and Ids task was by no means an 
enviable one. General supervision of the district, judgments 
by proxy, publication of the prefect’s edicts—ail this would 


1 G. T«U, XXI, VIII (Hi!!), p. 10(t jm,> jj, ifuLtweiii t, 
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be a mere trifle; but the finances {the everlasting preoccu¬ 
pation t) laid a formidable; responsibility on bis person and 
property. It whs a duty that must have been shunned rather 
than souiilil for, and the people of Alexandria congratulated 
them stives on the general exemption which they enjoyed in 
this respect. The office of strategic which was conferred— 
or, to speak more accurately, imposed—for three years, 
became in fact a “ liturgy " (as also did that of no march). 

Another important personage, who in ease of need would 
act as temporary stmt egos without being exposed to as 
many risks, was the chief scribe, called, even under the 
Roman b, ftaeuAjtfO'ypcppn 'tb il sort uf secretary-genera! 
supervising a company of scribes and appointed for the some 
length of time ns the strategru), to whom he had to furnish, 
as chief keeper of the tax*schedules and land-register, all the 
necessary information. 

Both of them lived in the '* metropolis," though we do 
not know in which 11 metropolis ,f they lived when they were 
placed in charge of several nomes. The Egyptian ’* metro¬ 
polis " was a curious mixture, a town of an original type that 
has no analogy elsewhere.* Though deprived of legal rights, 
hke the village, it had in fact a ctjpov, a nucleus of Hellenes 
intermixed with hellenized Egyptians, subject to conditions 
and within limits that are unknown to us; at long and irre¬ 
gular intervals it iniibt have assembled to honour the emperors 
or distinguished personages who paid it the compliment—a 
compliment that cost it dear—of coming to visit it. It lisd 
a college of professional magistrates, but they were agents 
of the town and not of Hie centra] authority, 'with which as 
Hie towns representatives they were in constant communi¬ 
cation/ Some Romans were invested with these metro¬ 
politan office*, from which they derived material profits; 
but they showed less deference to authority than the native, 
and certain letters from the prefect require them to respect 
the orders of the btmtegus. 

This *«w twe apx&vrwt, whose responsibility was 
solidary, comprised (1) an Iftnrfc who supervised the 

I E*ant BfcdemiftftB. Drr ihUuj, rWrliti, 1W3, 

fII esiunptci* cf. l^rgot Mmatb, Urn ?m impair t&fplimnt mw 

*■ - i fcr 
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drawing up of the lists of epfubi, acted as guardian of minors, 
and prevented the title of citizen from Iwing usurped; (2) a 
who organized the games and public festivals; 
(S)nn dyt>pai>iift 0 <; t who presided over the market, drew up the 
agreements between buyers and sellers, and consequently 
was at i he head of a bureau where private arts were registered; 
(4} an fxdi/yulpytjt: or *V| rtp tuBwiat, a commissary of victual¬ 
ling, by whose direction corn was Solti tit a low price or even 
distributed gratis to the poor; (5) most prominent of all, the 
gynmiiMUjeh ; l not to speak of various trusteeships and offices 
of which wc know' nothing but the name. 

This last title was monopolized by certain families, even 
to the extent of conferring it on women or children, so that 
it sort of heal nobility was Great ed, to which admission whs 
eagerly sought in spite of all the expenses involved. When 
he entered upon office, a solemn ceremony took place, at 
which !lic gymnasiareh was publicly crowned by the strategus, 
and in Alexandria be was distinguished by lus fatietiata or 
white sandals 1 He directed the exercises and games of the 
gymnasium, administered the establishment with the help or 
many specially trained assistants, and met the expenses— 
provision of oil and ointments, upkeep and heating of the 
baths, lighting of the annexes and purer mr. The expenses 
must have fallen to a great extent on hU shoulders, though 
sometimes, according to certain texts, they were shared by 
the arch on s; also there are traces of endowments for tills 
purpose, and the donors may have been those whom wc find 
described ns permanent gymnasiorehs. All the same, the 
whole of the gynmnsiorch's property was liable for the costs 
uf his administration. 

No doubt it was the possession uf a gymnasium that 
raised the- “metropolis” above the other most populous 
villages. But the capital of the nome was also the economic 
centre; through it the caravans passed, in it the local market 
was held, there the strategus or his deputy administered 
justice, and thither in consequence flocked a number of 
litigants and lawyers. It contained the imperial bank, the 
public granary, the accountants 1 offices nnd archives; and 
thither Anally the people came to hold the Greek or Egyptian 

1 B. A. Van Groningen, Le Gyimuixinrque dei mttropviti dc f figgptc 
romatiu, Paria-Groningen, 1924. 
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religious festivals, which were alt the more imposing in cad, 
m because no provincial cult celebrated there. 

Above I he titrpor&tts ranked the cities,' whose picture 
WC 810 J uruibIc h> d»*- The simple villages, which have 
.P“* f pr0vj<!e 11 w*™bfc site for excavation* 
hail Hk- big towns, now covered once more with important 
niiJdings, Nevertheless one fact emerges; jf the citv bore 
i rnnch closer reseniLWce to the usual Hellenic type then 
t mn a. tT C !i nii^,fr 00 We, it still retained some excep- 

M T , K; - Pha ? rjh! ’ knew na ^g of the municipal 

WHS not il.lt n? S mtlfrf UCed ^ Stawioni4,n spirit, which 
ns not that of Greece proper. This was the dikf reason for 

nothfo^iT! ? n ? v°r t ^ mstituti0D> ^ lLc Romans did 
nothuig to extend it further. Still it k probable that they 

c ^7vr v r ns m th€ urbuji s > $ter, >' ^ the curious 

^ ft J n!.rL r ;Vrd Lht ‘ reeuv ^' of * comparatively 
sma I number of papyri haling from the last century before 

fmm ^tU 11 l’ rii flrst c,:niur > r * ft « has concealed 

from us the doges of Hint transformation. 

beett^Srl, 1 * tb 5 whose rSgime must have 

dmrh-L-uT',' V lUe citfe8 *“d their individual 

V mt Ulcy Cnjl,L ' to Unr *» closer 

Tteemb hum to cue another. None of them hod *. popular 

of W 7 d l K * X Y U ’* a stna ^ T Lt the vocabulary 

evident 11 ^ kings there was only & /ftwXij. 

aSS tT '¥f*5£t *** flT,d ** inclined to 

Zr n ^ f lLal ^ ,m:rHtih "ndcr the 

from t in7 PS r7r USC J lht t(>Bm did not «*** «*> decline 
■ V' , ! ,' e uf Alexander. Whether Ptolcmnis had one 
is doubtful; hut Anting, founded by Hadrian,* or to speak 
more accurately, raised to the status of ^ £ ^Z 

r C fiC * Ul ™ d <=«*>. might safely hr £nEdu 2 

atidrk' U0 tJUtnnmnaJ s P iri t existed in it.^ut Alt*. 

^Tu D 7 f 7 T ° Id * " ilh a VCry lar & Potion 

Xdic T££? n *£! m * t *- ma q0i * k rt, ^° disturbance 
TmJZZ - r 1^’ W ‘? ,,,Iy l0st hsr «» the begin. 

cEL vhn^”^ ~ ' t,,d ifl vain »<* ™ wt it fC 

Unudius, who made an evasive reply. 3 Therefore, since in 

\ L v Ji«*b p- or-iou, 

■ lvh' ■ 'kx! * £ wttto *“ - 1OT * 
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I brother cities the BovKfj acted as a deliberative assembly and 
chest l he apj^oerre, wc should conceive the adm ini stratton of 
Alexandria to he modelled on that of Lhc ^T^pTraXtie. Still 
the question did not concern nil the Hellenes in the town ; 
the group of ti&rai may have been composed of scmbcitjzenB 
who heel the full Greek triUran&hip but no political rights; 
their position, however, is quite obscure, 

A royal city but now, with a Greek sovereign, a centre of 
art and study, where Hellenism took new forms and received 
its last embellishmctLt/ did this great capital suffer no change 
when it parsed under the dominion of new masters, foreigners 
both by race mid language ? It is true that they preserved 
its Museum, of which Strabo still speaks” where scholars 
were provided with board and lodging and implements for 
their work; but the spirit of the old estuhli shut cut was gone, 
and hence forward it only gave shelter io professors of mediocre 
quality, who acted independently and did their teaching io 
private schools outside its wills. The town could not have 
been much increased in sbur* since it wan hemmed in hy the 
Libyan desert on one side arid the lagoons uf the Nik on the 
other; we must therefore always picture it as containing in its 
principal quarters lofty houses let off in flats. It must have 
retained its two great main roads* its Tetrapyloti, where they 
hvtersirtcd, its bwiirming market, its spaeimts streets for 
carriages, its ever busy wharves, wluttc exact position is an 
insoluble problem. We arc also imperfectly acquainted with the 
line of its Ijoundnry wall* 1.5 kilometres in length, which wait 
moreover rebuilt by Hadrian and Antoninus; it appears that 
Caracal la tmjjl a second wall within the first, which Aurclian 
caused to be thrown down. The devastations of the third 
century, consequent upon the revolts, would especially Afflict 
the humbler, unfashionable quarters in the iieighlnjurboud 
of Rliukoti^ the primitive Egyptian borough; the siege 
the Ifnttheian at the fit her end of the town must certainly 
ha re earned fa r 1ess de&tract itm. Kc vc ri Ile k ss, grad md 
reconstruction would alter the uppeuronce of the city: the 
reddish baked brick of the Roman period would replace the 

1 See l\ Jnugiict, Vlmpcfuditmc timc^donirn, etc., CLlV, and J£v. 
Breccia, .Efa&ttufrid dd .&$yptum t licrgatuu^ : P. Pcrdmct, Hranzts 
(f Egypt* dr la roikciwn Fvwiutt t Pam, I OIL p. x el *f<y, p anil jmifim. 

* Gtogr. w XVII, p„ 7DW €. 
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52 y J rj ?* earth ; fl f‘ 1 . tb * e rowin 8 hl * u *y would increase the 
V -, r i0ht > , uhlt '^ ,Uj d flt beea restricted to public- 

buildtngt ul,d \° iIh ' ^ah of wealthy burgesses, FbuJJy. 

n mk %T ! bt "totiA* to Wliicii CuramJta had ri - 
,*‘ d tJ, f JI -*** ™ ldw O penetrated almost everywhere. 

«™city of papyri dug up in the town itself 
t rafonn ? ,on seeming the imputation of 

fret men fe r^ 1 bl ■ thc ttmc of Augustus 800,000 

f € .*J thcric * fP* I*®*® or human befogs 

WU of air suns or only full citizens? Evcn Wl gj 

S“ tbt s ««nd <% of the world of that 

JSZL^TSfiT 4 " ,n, * t ”»««» w-w-u*. 

would hiveh? i'”" d,K ' r,1 . td t0 0 «f hygiene whiirh 

Id 11, ■ l.,d,^ ‘ *» Ike proximity of tin , 00 . 

!£££££ is * lllc OI *''" -> i—*"» 

f US ^' *'/' kl off ill very -iml! portions; ovor- 

PWjkytTOtm ootleWli in the .secondary towns. where there 

.rLri^ ! ™ persons oecupud the tenth 

S££ f.Tf f?Tf Hom ™- «>e reolnVu, curt, 

n.L, 1 ”"" » f «k“e Hook, or houses, 

-wiys “kkig the nir, nnd the snmll 

,™ ,,“7" “■ U " -'“krueHo,,; l„„ i„ 

“tT Zi, IklMinaJs-n pewa*. birds, dogs. 

The Iioueos si. ^P^k^h-'ked fllm-ng the ininion lieings. 

no store-rr^r . 1,ot m \ adrd b > «omfal«e and contained 

starilJv niiirtf'7 t)r rr, ' h ^ purdiases were eon- 

ttantjy made from pedlars and small shops. 

CMia^iS^,"^ t f d ^ ° toto} "*»W» would l* 

diflMniJt But imi 111 , Mil '" * where supervision was 

lected ■ stafifJc-r 1» S | n J ,t | ' efC l * UJe *^ moused and mobs soon cob 

S? ^ ? r (i( mic CTib3 - ** d 80Vcm- 

ed , ‘7L f T dS t UI1 UlC “T 1 *** actual notation, 

** di ^ double-faced 
bridlul „W U rt ‘c- ' MJUr "' bf woojtj*. stooped to u,i- 

B ._ f , f ******** huict L period display Iiad been 

^.tastllnTf™ 18 ' & «Sr2^d ,S 

* ™ Minphcty to prevail; under the Romans. Ud astray 

Di> * itniolAtuu im ptobmuitchen un<l rtmixektn 
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by oriental prodigality, ive lind a medley of styles, the wide 
ornamental bells, the heavy embroidered decoration, against 
which St. Clement's indignation would inveigh. The same 
iulhieiiee hud its effect upon the traditional festivals, supple¬ 
menting the exercises of the stadium with the bloody fights of 
HieghdmtotT. and t he games of the circus, whose Dictions were 
to rend this town before they become rampant in Byzantium. 

Wc know lit lie of the outward lift of the rest of Egypt. 
In the Thcbuid, where the Egyptians were especially numeroiis, 
those of the Creeks who were not assembled in Anlmoopolrs 
lived for the most part in Ptolem&is, which was probably 
l he centre of l he eon inutility referred to in an inscription 1 
as ei Tie wpjpv ofcoevre? ’ EXXij*.**, It lias been 

possible to prove 8 the persistent vitality of Ibis little nucleus, 
which survived in a hostile environment until a late period. 
This region gave birth to scholars i ut Thebes Greek books 
were still read in the fifth century; a Greek of Aphrodito 
possessed n new edition of Menander, an author dating back 
some eight centuries. 

There were few cities in the J’nyyQm, it district colonized 
by soldiers, where the Roman government did not continue 
the Ptolemaic system of elcrudiin; mid yet ArsinoC, the 
former Crsieodilojxilis, did not fall into decay; in fact it was 
under the Empire that it Attained it* fullest development, 
that commodities of every kind were accumulated in it* and 
water*works supplied it with an abundance (if hot baths, 
artificial fountains nnd cisterns. The names given to its 
streets and buildings bear witness to the benevolent treat¬ 
ment that it received. Nevertheless, in spite of constant 
efforts to unite the descendants of the original colonists, to 
blind tog< I In r Thracians, Macedonians. Thessalians, My s inns, 
jEtolians, and to facilitate the acquisition of landed property 
in the dist rict bv discharged soldiers, a papyrus of the Empire 
records no more than U,-t75 Greeks of both kcvcs established 
in the Envyft m. 

Magistracies ("PX"*) and “ liturgies " * appear again in 
Egypt where, according to the usual principle, an illusory 
distinction was drawn between them, As elsewhere, by' a 
natural evolution which the current language expressed very 

■ SLIT, t. WTO. * CXCVt p. i»J tt MJ. 

■ Friedrich Utrtd, Die Liturgie , Leipzig, llilt. 
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inadequately, since its terms had last any strict meaning, 
other duties were supplanted by burdens on property. The 
gymnasiarch passed for a magistrate, but in fact be was 
burdened with the expenses of a Liturgy. Individual exemp¬ 
tions went to those we have noted already: athletes, artists, 
11 intellectuals" of various kinds, but apparently not to 
priests. Siiit'f the liturgies were imposed upon owner* of 
property. Mil question of origo was superfluous; it was enough 
to he a proprietor. Those called upon to undertake them 
formed tilt class of efaropot which* according to the tests, 
was very variable, since the amount of property required 
depended on the use to which it was to be put and on the 
importance of the locality. The great flexibility of the system 
made it possible for a single ofliee to Ik* held by Otic person 
alone or shared between several, according to circumstances; 
for total and final exempt ion to be granted* on tlie score of 
agv for example; for temporary exemption to be allowed 
for five years in the east- nf discharged veterans; mid, finally, 
fur difference* to exist between the four cities of Egypt: 
Hiirlriuu exempted the people of Anthioc from any liturgy 
outside their own town, but as regards Alexandria," the 
lexis on this point seem to be contradictory, Romans were 
of course exempt , unless they volunteered of their own accord 
for the sake of acting handsomely. 

All who were bound by Ilnur iffo to n village, of awe 
ft;* tfti/iir?. were required to draw up every 3 *car the list of 
Candidates far the vacant liltirgics, candidates who either 
volunteered or were inscribed officially cm account of their 
credit . They could appeal against inscription hy making a 
petition to the higher authorities, but 1 ,he "men of the village” 
did their work conscientiously, since they were jointly respon¬ 
sible far each individual T * performance. Tliv sunn practice 
was observed in I lie hut there this duty fell 

upon the urrhous. The list dmuu up was a provisional otic 
and in eluded more than the necessary number of candidates, 
since the local scribe made a selection in accordance with 
rule* fixed by the emperor himself, retaining some names and 
noting their incomes over against them ; then he transmitted 
Ids proposals through the strategus to the episLrutcgus, who 
selected by lot a* many of the name* as were required and 
1 CSL, p. tui et atq. 
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announced the result in a letter. which was at once posted 
up in each place concerned. 

Such was the procedure at first, but it was modified by 
a reform, embracing other subjects as well, which was due 
to Scptimius Seven* and probably consequent upon his visit 
to Egypt iri 109-200,' What the llistoria Augusta* reports 
of Alexandria alone has since been verified in respect of 
several jMpqMireVK and was probably true of all: a sort of 
autonomy was given to them by the grant, not of a popular 
assembly, but of a £°vU until Corneal!a, twelve years 
later, bestowed the title of city m nil Egyptian townships 
inhabited by Greeks—n satisfaction to their vanity, but a 
spurious liljertv, seeing that the prefect and the rtrntcgus 
continued to apply their methods of administration, JJcsirt: 
ro injure Uie iiiliribiUiits ol Antioch, which Mummtfiv Hig- 
grata, is a poor explanation of these late established ffavXm i 
the papvrohigists have seen more correctly that a financial 
consideration underlay the decision of Seven*, which was 
a daring experiment since it developed the spirit of in* 
subordination. The former college of ardums. which n<1 
ministered the urban finances. Imrdly included mom than 
five to ten persons; the join* responsibility of all wealthy 
citizens was more satisfactory. It won evidently from among 
them that the jSouAiJ, which included a much larger number 
of members, was recruited: the appointment of candidates 
to the liturgies was henceforward ratified by the and 

selection by lot was abolished, except for liturgies of the 
provincial order. Practically substituted for the iirchous, 
this assembly wits even intrusted with State affairs, since it. 
collaborated w ith the strategy* in his administration. Finally, 
in the townships, the collective responsibility wu# borne n 
all residents without regard to their origin The ccimogwin- 
moteus and the body of Elders (of iWvO. the 
spokesmen of the village, disappeared. 

Thus there was only an appearance of liberalism lit llu se 
innovations; yet the wrpoTr&ui now ranked as moral persons, 
and the organization of the various offices and departments, 
now more dearly defined, wan freed from that disorder which 
had invaded it since the time of the Ptolemies. 

i mm . p, m tt ten, » Spurtion,, Fit, Sev„ 17, 

» CLXD, XI , p. 1511. 
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VI 

Means of Defence 

Although the Roman army in Egypt iH.'caskmaUy con¬ 
tributed a few detachments to expeditionary forces, its 
principal duty was to guarantee the sabmis£)oti of the im 
habitants and preserve order on the spot. The only external 
the iilhidpiaii of the 1‘ppiT Nile, liad been mastered 
from the beginning, and gave no anxiety except in the 
anarchical period towards the end of the third century-; the 
troops, very few in number, who were posted at- Svcner over 
against the island of Phils:, were not only engaged in watch¬ 
ing the movements of their neighbour. * Except in the time 
of the great revolts, when contingents had to be called in 
from outside, t his army never exceeded the number of 18,000 
men, and it was reduced as low as 13.000 in the second 
century, its task was to maintain the security of the great 
fiver route and communications with the Red 5oa, which 
were always threatened to some extent by the nomads; and 
tins explains both the position of the garrisons, little or big, 
mid the composition of the foret-s. 

Two legions. III Cyrrnaica and A\Y Ihiotnnana, were 
united in the reign uf Umtditrs at Ihc gntis of Alexandria. 

. city which required most supervision; though, 

smee they were composed only of orientals, they were not 
regarded as picked troops. They were only given officers 
ol the equestrian order, a fact which has been observed 
nnwhrre else; but of course their commander could not be 
t senator when the prefect of Egypt himself was not one, 
Each bad origin ally a prof#** Irgiani*. together with a 
pr<r/ftft/.i cmtreritm who, according to o tenable theory. 1 
ma y supplanted the former when these troops had been 
ransh-rred to Xi copot is, There at any rate they had their 
cen re Atuf depot; tail the legions had to send vaciUuivtM* 
to various stations in the Delta, notably tu the strategic 
point of Babylon, on the site uf old Cairo, destined same day 
to be revealed bv the Byzantine ditch {^credrwj from which 
the Arab settlement of Fostnt has derived it» name. 

ith the exception of t he s e two legions, light troops and 
1 CUI p, lip. 
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cavalry were chiefly employed, since op cm Linns ie level 
country by small and very mobile contingents had to be 
contemplated . 1 These were posted in detachments along 
the rand which follows the windings of the river, except for 
some observation posts on the edge of the desert. The 
principal canton merits can be traced beyond all doubt* 
Copt os, a meeting-place of the main routes by which the 
Arabian trade was carried," and Thehcs, the ancient capital 
of t Ilc Pharaohs, poor and greatly decayed, but still perhaps 
Haunted by the old spirit of the holy city, which looked 
askance at foreigners. The vicinity of mines and quarries, 
especially those from which the red granite of Syene was 
extracted, enhanced the importance of the southern posts, 
where the troops served as a garrison and even took part in 
the work;' in Egypt ns everywhere else their leisure was 
devoted to public works, those for example which the Kile, 
the harbours and the roads tendered necessary. The same 
labour must have erected l he small fortresses whose ruins or 
foundations are still to be found in the Libyan oases. It 
may liavc helped to const met the ifip^u/aaro, fortified 
watering places, wells or cisterns, which marked out the roads 
between the Nile and the Red Sea;* there were many of them 
in Lhe southern region, and they were supervised by the 
“ prefect of Jicrcnikc,” who derived his name from the 
hnrlvmr at which cargoes were unloaded. Traces have been 
found nfthese curious establishments, which were rectangular 
and, tike the “ klmn-n T1 of today, provided with rooms round 
tfct interior court where the lukkas was dug, cither in the 

centre or in one of the comers. 

This is not the place to dwell Upon* the system* now 
clearly understood, of these Kimtcm raids extcnfJtftg from the 
Nile as far ns the zone of the Troglodytes, whose caves were 
made use of by the soldiers themselves They were very 
well built to War ilte chariots mentioned in the tariff of 
Coptos, but most of the tarrying was done by camels, as is 


1 For partteularB of tire units. ibid** p. W* ri , 

1 M. HtBtow'Mff, JCar {reschichti def jpFare- 

m -iUrbrt&xCKhni JEgaptrr * [Vi IV (lUOSh V ^1- * 

i |{, Fi tiler, Sirinfaf'.ccfir iru ftoiftridifffl-fffliucftcfli 

^^gT'w. ?tiumvk% The Roman Bond* and Station* the Karim i 
ftaertaJKgup, SXI, XI 11025}. 

1 See CLIn p. rJ mq. 
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proved by the rust nine dues levied for maintenance of the 
J(H]fu>$\r\tuc,$ (the escort of the caravans), for which a receipt 
was given called the vvf*fio\oi xafit)\ait>. These animals dJno 
served as remounts for the troops, so b census was taken of 
them every year and they were liable to be requisitioned, 
sometimes being hired and sometimes bought from their 
owners. 

In other countries the army is known to os from inscrip¬ 
tions and texts, but with the help of the papyri we can 
fwiu trotr much more deeply into the details of its recruit¬ 
ment, its inner life, and the questions of private law con¬ 
cerning it. Moreover, in Egypt it had very peculiar 
rha met eristics. 

Alone in the Empire, the natives of this country were 
excluded from the army: the Roman government profited 
by the experience of its predecessors who won the battle of 
Ruphia with the help of their Egyptian subjects, but found 
that they became less docile afterwards. Vet on one occasion, 
Lliv only one we know of, some fellahs were enrolled against 
Un* Jews, who were trnd.ltitumlly detested in the Nile valley; 
but these peasants suffered defeat, and that was one more 
reason for not repenting the experiment. At first the army 
of occupation consisted principally of Anatolian mountaineers, 
Phrygians and (in hit inns, who were by preference drafted 
into non-Greek countries Like Africa; but from the beginning 
of the fust century recruitment became more and more local. 

The soldiers of Egypt were therefore Hellenes., reinforced 
perhaps hy « very few Romans and by men exempt from 
the pod-tax. Their personal status was established by the 
Mmpurn, mi annual operation supervised by the prefect or 
his deputy and conducted by commissaries whose rank was 
flt least, equal, in the hierarchy of classes, to that of the 
hTittpiv6pfrva,\ according to the most recent researches, 1 their 
capacity seems to have been at once military and fiscal In 
principle the recruits received the right of Roman citizenship 
on joining the legion, or on the day of their discharge if they 
had served hi the mtxiUa-, but it has been proved that, at 
any rate from the beginning of the second century, there went 
Roman citizens in the alt? and cohorts. Thus the political 
and social distinction between legionaries and auxiliaries 
* CLII, chap. VI, 
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was abolished in Egypt much sooner than else where; nil 
recruits were on the same footing. 

On the other hand, from the time of Augustus the legions 
hud “ children of the troops." ex aittris, castr£7iise», whereby 
also it trmlitlon was maintained find a future development 
anticipated. The Ptolemaic system of deruchies, allotments 
of land hereditary in soldiers!’ families, provided that the 
sons served in their turn, had not been retained by the 
imperial government, but something of it survived in this 
new form, until the organization, on the frontiers, of the 
limiittttfi or soldier-labourers. 

The Egyptian documents are full of information about 
the soldiers* way of life. 1 Any kind of marriage was forbidden 
to all cal<‘goi i< ' of soldiers on service, at bast until the reign 
of Scptimius Severn*, but they tried to elude the law by 
securing the results of a legitimate union for concubinage 
with a freeborn woman or c&niuberttium with a slave. In 
case of separation or death on active service, the wives and 
children might find themselves suddenly reduced to l»rggary. 
Now the native legislation allowed certain tmjisuetiwia to 
be carried through by means of a fictitious Joan; so the soldier 
acknowledged himself to be his wife's debtor in respect of 
an imaginary loan or deposit, and she had the right to claim 
its repayment, When such a claim was made in either of 
the circumstances mentioned above, Uie authorities con¬ 
tended thiii a real dowry was masked under this artifice; 
hut, in the interest of recruitment, they did not always 
enforce the claim. 

Thrv were more anxious to secure n supply of COJKCripts 
in advance. The child of 1:hc legionary, being a bustard 
ex jure ttivili. could not receive Roman citizenship; the child 
of an auxiliary was the fruit of a punishable act of disobedience, 
but was legitimate ex jure gentium ; the father became a 
Ron inn citizen on his discharge and the son became one at 
the same time. Thus the inferior troops were privileged. 
Then, from about the year 145, Roman citizenship was 
rr-fiiM-d to tlr- children of auxiliaries born during the father's 
service, except when he had volunteered, to serve, mi act 
which the government wished to encourage. In default of 
the Roman right, they obtained Greek citizenship, which 
1 Clil , [i. SBZ et rcy. 
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wna also an honour; many of them were civet) this status 
in the city of Antinof*. 

Police duties 6 were discharged by the army principally, 
hut not exclusively. There were local militia, officials speci¬ 
ally appointed for this purpose. but their nature has never 
been clearly determined. In particular, we arc very im¬ 
perfectly informed about the “ master of the night-watch," 
created at Alexandria by the Lagids ami »tit) referred to 
by Strabo; he had his equivalent in the wrpov oX**c, end it 
is doubtless n mere accident that this fact is not attested 
by our sources until the reign of Get bonus. In any case, 
if it is tme tluit the prctfcclus rig Hum at Rome was created 
by Augustus in his image, this magistrate must have held 
a position of the first importance at Alexandria. Wc can 
hardly suppose that he was not supported by a body of 
Mrtfvgfl t'AaifiT, which is found in other provinces, or of those 
whose ty«H'rrji< (rution or salary) is mentioned in the 

papyri. 

Apart from the great centres of population, it was mostly 
outside the towns that police measures hud to be token, 
ami to this cud all d l liens were required Im help the authori¬ 
ties in ease of need. A particular tusk was certainly assigned 
to lhe opeo$v\a*tii t whose duties lay in the rocky districts 
which provided a refuge for suspicious characters and helped 
thrm to elude pursuit. Sometimes (lie full title indicates 
the area of ^uperviafon; the ppro^eAojf cotd 'Oa<rta>v lent 
the support of Jus escort to caravans travelling westward 
from the Nile. Others maintained order in the imperial 
domains, and apparently the poll re earin' to the assistance 
of the State posted service.® Everything in this sphere was 
remarkably specialized: there were guards for the fields 
?rf£*o^i,Aaf), the vineyards ajtfrvXwt'wiOi 

the water-work* the quays (op/nj^eXaf), the 

towers of refuge (ftay? f j t the town gate* 

—nothing lacked them, 

tu the little townships the post of officer of the w-atch 
was intrusted to a liturgical agent and therefore 
to a man of property — perhaps as being least open to eotrup- 


\ *■ Hohbrefr, Xxym. vj (iMaj, P , isn t t 
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tim]. Hr protected the various empJoyce* of thft treasury, 
who were of necessity little I *r loved by the burdened tax¬ 
payers; he caused the prefect's edicts to Ik* posted up. arrested 
offenders, and even preceded us far as u first inquiry into 
the delicts committed in his district. lie hud no official 
capacity to decide disputes, but sometimes, when small 
sums were at stake, the litigants preferred to have recourse 
to his good offices than to liear all the expense and ineoti* 
vetUencc involved in the ordinary procedure, His superior 
officer was the usual rimiardi of oriental provinces, a liturgical 
Stair ofikiril at the head of the nomc. whose title lost its 
value Inter on and was substituted for that of the modest 
It was also in the Byzantine period that the 
pi7rdpto^ appeared in the cities. 

Finally we must mention the duties, imperfectly defined 
by the texts but very various winch were discharged by 
thenmbnrdti who was head of the cuatoms-oftksere (originally 
recruited from Among the Arab*) in the dc&ert zone between 
the eastern coast arid the Vile, 

The police of the interior wen* supported, nt any rule 
from Hadrian's lime, by the rhi^h Avgtutb i Afi.raudrina' 
with flat barged <onstnicto| for this purpose, which certainly 
resemble! the modem 11 dahabeeyohs.the legions of Kieo- 
polis provided the crews for this river fleet. As regards the 
Mediterranean squadron, the famous Ptolemaic fleet must 
have eonsl.ituted its nucleus, for all the ships were not sunk 
in the final Operations against Octavius, and if may well lie 
a mere chance that wr have no mention of it before the 
middle of the first century v.n. It guarded the Delta. and 
rveu operated further west, until the nrstm Lihyc& 

wi\$ created, which appears in the reign of Commodity and 
must have had its base on the coast of Cyrcuoicn. Ships 
of the Alexandrian and Syrian fleets might concentrate 
simultaneously at a harbour as far west &s Mauretania. 
Since piracy never completely ceased, we must suppose that 
vesseb from Alexandria convoyed the transports of com 
for a considerable distance on their voyage to Italy. 

1 cm, HA rt 
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vn 

Tnr. Admixisttiatiqs of Justice 

Thh wiih u duty of supreme importance with which ^11 
■ ! agent 1 ' of Rome at any rate were invested. The prefect 
had his tribunal at Alexandria, where he was supported by 
deputies from the (tiftpofFSkt^-, moreover, in theory, he made 
judicial circuits through the whole of Egypt, but in fact 
Uir epislrategus presided over the travelling assizes, each in 
his own district, us. also did the strntegus in Ids nome, the 
latter acting more frequently, probably once a month, though 
legally he was a mere deputy in tht-se operations, 

l!ut thi'' was not nil, for the number of parallel and. as it 
were, rival jurisdictions fills us with astonishment. Wliat 
necil was there, besides the ordinary magistrates, for the 
eijoucioTee AiyvifToy <at ' vZpei a? (juritlicu* Altxandrcat 1 
or sEgypti, according to the text*), whoso tribunal was tin 
resort of litigant'' from • very purl of Egypt i And whs there 
only one juriftieus or were there several ? Why again was 
there »n tipxibutatr vrjv. head of the tribunal of bankers imdrr 
the Lagids, the disappearance of which should logically have 
involved that of its president ? This dignitary sat perma¬ 
nently In Alexandria and doubtless took cognizance only of 
civil suits; living at the same time kcqicr of the archives, 
he had within reach the legal documents relative to each 
ease. His jurisdiction also extended through the whole 
province, and this wealth of tribunals is liard to understand; 
perhaps some supplementary documents will show us huw 
Lhese departments were distinguished from one another. 
Roth jtirulicitf and SuEwtyf belonged to the equestrian 
order, jUJ these judges were therefore prominent persons 
of great distinction. The (■ reeks must have preferred, at 
any rate in very important eases, to have recourse to the 
power of decision which belonged to ihe strateguft, a man 
of their own race and more easily accessible; while Hie poor 
fdlali, in miner disputes, appealed for help quite simply 
to Lhr police ulficcr, who did not trouble himself with com¬ 
plicated formalities and understood the spirit of the people 

i Rotenbertg, XLVTL X. col. 1161-1154, 
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better, tlimiks to Ins daily contact with them. I3cre we 
have a sort of orbit rut ion, which must in practice have given 
excellent results. 


vtn 

Economic Resources 

Egypt wfib a favoured country, able if necessary to dis¬ 
pense with imports and provide the native with all that was 
required to satisfy his needs and his tastes. The products 
of national industry were mostly exported. The Greek 
conquest hud already o|«ncd more foreign markets to them, 
and the Romans had no innovation to make in this sphere.' 
They favoured rather the entry of Asiatic products into 
Egypt—ivory, spices, etc.—hv their pacification of the 
Erythraean Sea, which is attested by a log-book that was 
finally put into shape at Alexandria and has come down to 
us under the name of the Periphts. 

The great product of the Nile valley was com. Transport 
barges brought it up the river, winch provided an ideal 
highway for them, and the north wind made their return 
easy when the cargoes laid been discharged; the roads along 
the bunks were used especially for military purposes. Other 
vessel- could carry the precious commodity to Ostia and 
Potccili, and to Constantinople in the later period. Burley 
also was grown in abundance and served to make the beer 
which was the national drink of the humble folk. 
Nevertheless tin- vine flourished, as well as the date palm, 
and all sorts of vegetables, especially vetches, beaus and 
lentils, together with certain oleaginous plants by the use 
of which the natives endeavoured to dispense with the too 
cosily importation of olive oil. Another important and 
veined product was flax, which took the place of our cotton; 
the weaving of the fibres gave employment Lo many hands, 
material for clothing or shrouds was manufactured from it, 
and the fittest variety of the plant grew in Egypt. It was 
in Egypt loo, and nowhere else, thn, the papyrus leaves were 
produced, of which an enormous quantity was used in the 
Roman world. The glass-making industry supplied many 

1 L. C lYifrt* Phtiw of Cvmmrrriitl Lift in Human IC*upi t XXII, 
vn (101V), P i£*5S; CXCVl, p. .11, 05. 21*,227. 414; LXmil, p. 10-34, 
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articles for export, which were luxuries in the time of the 
kiu££, but mare common after the discovery of the art of 
glass-blowing. Hut fur the everyday life of the natives the 
potter continued to work up Jus humbler material, though 
then? continued to he at least acme demand, at Alexandria 
and in Europe, for the luxurious metal workmans})ip of 
which the tradition hud not been lost. 

As regards local Lrude^the industry, in shop or factory, 
which was concentrated in the country towns rather than 
the big cities — we have fewer data than we have concerning 
the methods of agriculture which, thanks to the extreme 
fertility of the soil, could retain their rudiment ary forms; 
m fact they have remained practically unchanged until our 
own iIji) . Tiie regularity of the inundation was insured by 
a formidable network of canals, big mul little, to corn' the 
water far from the river; they were fenced in with, dikes 
which served to prevent the overflow of the water and pre¬ 
serve the connecting roods. The “architects" referred to 
in the papyri arc those who raised these dikes, kept them 
in good repair, built bridges between them at various points 
and dug sluices to distribute the rising flood to the best 
advantage, The upkeep of the dikes was neglected under 
the anarchical government of the lust Ptolemies, but great 
care was devoted to it from the time of Augustus, and the 
Roman authorities never relaxed their supervision. They 
tii aide few innovations, but they were wise ciiuUgh to wr that 
the essential precautions wore not omitted. 

LX 

Thf, Laxi i System 

As early as the period of the Phoraohs,, it is said, and 
undoubtedly under the Lagids-—from whom Home took it 
over—there was a threefold division of the soil; domain land, 
sacerdotal land, and dually private holdings.’ 

The 'p) kept this name under the Empire; it 

comprised the former domain land of the Ptolemies, whose 
successors and heirs the emperors were, p!u* certain additions 
to which we shall have occasion to refer later. The xpi yn, 
sacred land, belonged to the temples and remained nominally 

1 CSC, i>. ft.v-ia.s-. CCXIK, l, l. p. 267-300; CSC We, |>, S05 rt ttq. 
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their property, bring moreover considerable in extent; but 
the emperors did not regard them with the respect of the 
Pharaohs nr even of the Lagids; they knew how to make 
the fi lost, of tbi ir divine title* to ibfitftl themselves in the 
temple beside the other gixl and relieve him of the cares of 
bis domain, so tluit the cultivators of the sacred laud very 
soon came to be called SiftwffHH yu#fryd $ like those of the 
royal domains, and these two divisions became one. Private 
ownership appears to have been developed, but u very 
complicated and mysterious terminology prevents us from 
grasping the processes i >f its development; certain terms suggest 
tltc idea of gift or allotment, which leads us Lo regard it ns 
a present from the emperor or as a means of remunerating 
officials. 

The yq finer tXitiij was increased by confiscations for which 
a punishment ^-rved as ground or pretext, and these new 
properties were controlled by a special official* the riidXoytw, 
whom we are able to watch at his work, thanks to the dis¬ 
co verj- of a very important papyrus of the second century. 1 
Nevertheless a pari of these confiscated Lauds—we do not 
know exactly hun much — formed a separate division under 
the name of Bypouia yq nmi waft controlled by the minister 
of finance, the dio n u • Apart from the general control of 
the ! mil, bntli categories alike wire worked by farmers 
(finaikiKot or 1 TEwpfflf 1 ), who had to pay a rent in 

kind. The ground was leased by auction in numbered 
see! ions called dcruchies. and the mode of cultivation was 
determined in advance in the lease. It would he difficult 
to imagine the wealth of details ^perilled in these contracts. 
They distinguish the lauds cultivated on a large scale* sown 
with wheat or bur ley, the allotment* planted with vines* 
oilseeds, nr palms, the gardens (kitchen gardens), the pastures, 
natural or tirtifkriaJ, the fields lying Mtow one year hi every 
three to rest the soil, and the sites fur buildings. 

The i nst rue lions given to the farmer were tin? result of 
an agreement, between the college of Trptafivrepat and the 
comarch. The amount of the rent varied with the quality 
of the proprietor* some being more efficient than others, 
aud with the value of the piece of ground. In Lhe very 
detailed formulary, which was determined unalterably by 
* CIXEXI7 ; ef. G, Cilatit, XX. 1022, p. til3-£®4. 
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the scribes, a clear distinction was drawn between fertile 
laud, subject to taxation -it fixed or varying rates, and land 
which was unproductive either by nature or as taking traversed 
by a dike or footpath* Strict account win* kept of the con¬ 
sequences of the inundation, 1 for there were areas which 
failed to benefit by it, either on account of their height or 
their distance from the canub. while others were merely 
covered w et Si brushwood or sand or a crttil of und. 

Dually, the tuarsheb were only suitable for tin; growth of 
papyrus. In contrast to the land?, left dry were those 
from which the flood had not receded* or from which it had 
receded too late for flic annual double harvest to be possible. 
Allot ments of tills land* whose fate was uncertain, occasioned 
constant renewal of the contracts; for those on high ground 
artificial irrigation was stipulated In the lease. A declaration 
was accepted concern mg disappoint incnt& due to accident, 
but it was subject to investigation. 

Tlic rent was fitted in theory* subject tu investigation 
of claims, at so many ttrhihti (iilujuL ;jo litres) per arum (a 
HttEc more Hum u quarter of n hectare). In principle the 
allotments were hereditary in the case of a tong lease, and 
they might even be aub-lct or held in common by a society 
of farmers; but the hitter were always exposed to the risk 
of an arbitrary annul merit of contract through the greed of 
the fiscal authorities* If these had received or expected to 
receive a higher offer. Nevertheless they were bound by 
oath olid jointly responsible for their debt H trough the whole 
extent of the village, and if the voluntary farmers default rd* 
the domain offidala requisitioned the amount due from n 
number of villagers sc levied by lot, the whole Tillage being 
liable. The prefect Alexander agreed to exempt women; 
priests also were free from this obligation* mid afterwards 
ckruchs and entcechttp between vibom we con perceive no 
distinct Inn f both alike being descended from the old soldier- 
settle** of the Ptolemies and bound to serve in the army* 
if called upon, by the mere? fuel of their tenure. Some of 
them had been expropriated? the rt st f who were left in 
pow^s ion t became definitely proprietors* and their all iotments, 
which always bote the nuiiu of the first bolder, were trans- 
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fcrahlc with the consent of the treasury, which was in constant 
fear of being cheated. 

For private laud was burdened with a talc, just ns farms on 
State territory were, and lind to be inscribed in the *f 

r^Tijutoii 1 , a sort of registry office in the capital of the notin', 
when- the contracts, he tween individuals and the title-deeds of 
real estate were preserved- Of course the value of each 
individual’s property had to be known with a view to the 
assignment of liturgies. No allotment could l>e sold without 
the registry’s endorsement, guaranteeing that there was no 
distress on the real property. Many papyri refer to these 
registries: they contained separate files for each locality, m 
each locality the different categories of property were dis¬ 
tinguished—fields and houses, for example—and under each 
category a list of the proprietors was drawn up in alphabetical 
order: a distinctive label, revised every live years, sum* 
marb'.cd the content * of each file. We liave no trace of this 
registry after Diocletian, in consequence perliaps of the 
progressive development of ownership on a large scale; but 
the control of private estates 1 was still maintained through 
the land-registers of the nome and village respectively, which 
were kept by the scribes and used in drawing up the principal 
register of the survey of lands at Alexandria. The classifi¬ 
cation of tenures, iu accordance with the distinctions noted 
ainjve, was carefully entered in it and kept up to date by 
annual revision after the inspectors hod made their rounds. 

Thus private ownership was strictly supervised and also 
mercilessly taxed, at the usual rate of one ariaba of wheat 
per antra; only the purchasers of unproductive lands belong¬ 
ing to the State, which were sold to them at it fixed price 
by the prefect, were exempted from this tax for two years. 
Sonic lands suitable for vineyards or garden* were sold on 
the express condition that they should be thus planted. 
Not everything could lie privately owned. The State reserved 
possession of water-courses and lakes (and consequently let 
the fishing), of underground wealth, mines and quarries, and 
probably also of brine-pits and nitre-beds, whose mineral 
alkali wit so useful iu various industries, particularly in that 
of the eiiihairnets and dressers of mummies, 

1 Halt. LcwtilJ, murage dej r&nitch~ agj/pUiAm Grunilbuektttcktt, 
Leipzig, im>. 
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Taxation asd I'inancx 1 


An exploited country in (In' fullest Olid gh-njiuYst setuu- 
oF the term, Egypt paid lurinJ«Jul tuxes to ber (uicecssive 
masters, to the Limnum not less than to their predecessors. 
Every u|liei:il was also an agent or informer to help the 
Ihnmvtnl administration; and wc wonder how the tax* payer 
liore the weight without sinking under it. 

A supplementary burden was in dieted on littn by the 
declaration* that he was required to make. The head of a 
property-owiiing family strut to the iiuthorittes an 
e«r omudi, describing his hmw and giving the number of 
his family, slaves tuui h«lgtrs, with Jut> signature and pledge 
of sincerity at the bottom. This «|i repeated every fourteen 
years, «mce fourteen win, the age «t wfck* liability to Hu 
poll-tax began; but the connexion between these two facts 
is not very deaf, since each person's ngi was sin ted in I he 
Urdu rot. ion, together with his physical di-scription, including 
i\<i. hidden corporal defects. Ins occupation and hi* position 
uh regards tribute and military service, Several copies of 
the uKoypfifa) were drawn up" ntul sent to several agents, with 
ttte address of the office at which any signatory who had 
c mnged his dwelling-place hud pjrvinusly been registered, 
Deciiiraliotih of births and deaths completed this ini portent 
document of dvil status. 

Besides tin- inventory oi persons, there wus an Inventory 
of property, based upon other (dedamtiei s}, 

tiiough wr are still uncertain al what intervals Ho m- v 
mode. Presumably they were made tram frequently in 
resjict! of moveables, of which the particulars are harder 
to grasp i as ter immoveable, the laud-register kept a record 
of them, though changes gradually brought confusion into 
it. Then the prefect required a general i‘nraypa$t) of all 
iimnovinbli s throughout the country, this being merdv u 
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check taken at iong intervals, since any transfer of ownership 
wax declared by the purdwser within six months or the 
transaction, together with the mortgages burdening the 
inimo'-i.ubk nod the names of tlur creditors. 

The assessment of the tax involved a division of duties. 
The total amount due from Egypt \vns determined at Home, 
and the prefect, who guaranteed its recovery, determined 
the amount due from each individual with the help of a 
crowd of specially trained procurators (riffr/ww) and of the 
cclagiats who, at" Alexandria where they resided (doubtless 
in order to submit easts of difficulty to some 1 uglier authority 
with the least posable delay), drew up, each for his nonie, 
the twofold fist of contributions to be obtained and indi¬ 
viduals to be taxed. The amount to be exacted from each 
niaii was then arrived at by a sum ui tii' ision. Lists <i| 
names (more than one of which has come down to us) were 
distributed to the various tax-collectors. and others, con- 
tabling only the names of taxable persons in a single locality, 
were drawn up for each registry office. Copies of these two 
parallel series of lists were preserved in the central archives 
uL Alexandria. Since most of the receipts were writtrn on 
fragments of pottery, the vast nun i her of ostruJm' dug up 
lh Egypt litis given us sofnc precious information* 

The personal contribution ^*i«$dkaiw), which dates 
back to the earliest days of the Roman occupation, was paid, 
ax we have seen, bv all except the higher classes—Romans, 
citizens of Alexandria and descendants of the elrruclis; every 
one else paid it between the ages of fourteen (twelve in the 
case of women) and sixty-five, it* total amount varying even 
from euit: locality to the next. There was also a sort of 
poll-tax imposed on slaves and domestic animal*—<ixen, 
asses, emus lx, sheep and pigs—In accordance with a declara¬ 
tion required ui their owners- The land-tax was in principle 
fixed, but the yield of the land wn» token into account, so 
that we find it* increased «r reduced according to the value 
of the harvest. There was a duty on land that hud lieeu 
built over, and it was augmented by a tax cm the rent. 

The slave, who was taxed its a beast of burden, might 
also be taxed as an artisan, if he plied some trade; but Miix 
sari of license, required by all traded, was no doubt paid 
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for by the master who benefited from the work. This 
jfttpHPigiw (railed chtymrgyrcn outside Egypt) was paid 
monthly according to a tariff which remained constant for 
the same occupation, but -was higher for luxury trader 
Fiscal law regarded the priests, J who lived by their cure, 
as mm of bushiest; many benefices were sold by the State, 
which required further payment for induction, and claimed 
a share in the various u perquisite* a tax on the eacriflcial 
altars* a tax for the seal affixed lo a victim judged to lie 
without blemish, etc- Among all the lice usable persons, very 
ftw were so harshly treated as t he clergy. 

The sum demanded by the State was clear profit without 
any deduction for costs of administration, since the prm 
prill or & paid a tax for the survey of their land, and the 
allowance (ifi™) granted to a number of agents served 
a* a pretest for still further imposition*. In the sum 1 way 
the salaries of doctors, lawyers and police officers were paid, 
implements for hunting the hippopotamus were provided* 
office end market expends were met, and the costs of guoid- 
big the IN ilc were defrayed^—not to $pc&k of luuuv others* 

In contrast to the Ittnrgics, which were burdens on the 
richer classes, Roman law hinl devised the s&rdidmn munn# 
or fit a lute-labour for the building and repair of the dikes 
and canals, which had to be eomrUmtly renewed, lest their 
gradual wearing down should prevent the inundation front 
pfodtiding regular ri^ults. Apart from the imperial officials 
and Hie Alexandrians, all W'ere liable for Matute-lubmir; 
the privileged classes freed themselves from it by paying 
a tax instead, and more than one native tried to do 
the same, since tiome urtUims found the work too hard* 
Rut the government experienced difficulty in finding the 
hilHair, so the diacclcb of U7G sends the following instruction 
lo S he stretegi: Let no one Under any pretext offer money 
fts a substitute for wurkif* 

Re^df s being thus burdened, private industry had to 
compete with State enterprises which were le^s encumbered. 
Ihe State DKinufuctured perfumes and a considerable part 
<>f fhe ° l1 of *™nw that was consumed in Egypt! the cm^ 
perort h&it their pressed,, mortars and work shops; they owned 
—probably from the days of the ih’ineipate — linen cloth and 
8 C lxX l f L p. -15 t i 
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papyrus factories * 1 If it is true that the monopoly extended 
to beer, the State engrossed not only* articles of export but 
those which were essential to the life of the people* The cost 
of living- was further increased by customs and harbour 
dues, tolls ami town-dues* though it is trui' that the latter 
procured some advantages fur the eanumines* Men had to 
pay for travelling—even by their own conveyances—and for 
transporting merchandise by lund ot by water, the toll vary- 
fog according (o Lhc an mud used and the status of the user- 
The transport industry was greatly handicapped by the fact 
t!mt government vessels were exempt from tax* Modern 
States collect dues on the highways of commerce, hid they 
liave established tliosc highways themselves, or at least 
guaranteed their maintenance; the Egypt u-Ronian State 
drew or* a source of protit that was- maintained only by lhc 

muscles of the fellah* . 

We are less surprised, in view of modem practice, by 
the duties on contracts, sales, gifts and inheritances* The 
t'idVi f urtJ on [frWR’IiiwHit ! ntb could have troubled few people 
in the Nile valley, since slaves were not plentiful there and 
were employed for the most part in domestic service- 

Worst of all perhaps were lhc incidental taxes, those 
kinds of supplementary exaction that were all the more 
annoying because they could be made to appear like volun¬ 
tary subscriptions* The erfr^aircv, a subscript ion towards 
the purchase of presents to be offered to the sovereign on 
some speciEd occasion? dated from the regal period l nder 
the emperors, the exaction of this xP uai) * *v4m*A* (rnrmn 
cormarium) became more frequent, at length annual or 
even monthly; but some of them were pricked by then: 
consciences mid renounced it* Another extra ordinary 
was paid for the election or restoration of the emperors 
statue**, principally in the templet* Further, the annon& 
weighed heavily on those who were liable to supply 
it {though we arc still uncertain who these wctc) p 
whet bet its object w&s the revictuslling of Alexandria 
or Rome, or t h* rationing of an army: cereals, vegetables. 


1 On the monopoly of Uie monufueturi: m& ^olr nf papyrus in the: 
ItQTnnn fjcriutl sec Fr. j£ucker a XXX, LXX (iMi), p. rtl(l 

1 JL- C The Cost t*J hivittg fn ftemm E&pt t XIV* -v* (Ivlv/i 
p. -ifflttrt-l. 
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wwe and fodder were alt included in it, not to speak of con¬ 
tributions m cash. The emperors rarely visited fcgvpt,' but 
the governor 1 ravelled about the country on his pmfessjcmaS 
duties- And he did not travel alone: a whole company 
J|^V»V*ftwninjj lodging*, W, horns and beasts 
« Moro th *" <*k F*fect tried to limit the abuses: 

mtT ‘j' ,US ’ in lhc tiui1 ' ^ Tnijaii, directed soldiers 
nd eniltans to show moderation under pah, of heavy penal- 

5* ^p oitaUoi, passed all bounds when an emperor 
tutt ^ nitl ^ r l,lf - ill person: it was urgently 

necessary U> build it House for him, if the locality poSLscd 

smt' IwiJS l ° r ;" er, r d for0Cd lnb0tJr P rovidcd i*. while his 
eseL A bU lU T‘ ? rcquiSlllfin,J At Arsinot: n pompous 

CaXC ^7“? 2“ ?■?" to lhB * Jupiter 

7 ; u !r? b 111 0f f,lvour “> d the granting 

wholesale nh * fTj^ j? c * ccss i v e compensations for this 
wtiulLfalc plunder of tlw district. 

iiit imperial government desired at am- rate not to 

acs? f kt aj iuZ :r»j? r 

7‘d-r U *i f,d btC11 tbc system 

direct li lT V ,**! ° IlgCr 0pfjliciJ fo a|, y but »i- 

tiuec the ,' 7 ? d “? not * dn " t ^robbery on a large scale, 

vi]Wr- nTh °? ^ J c mimL-, Mini c times a 

almost alwnvTt | t . *hi'«e limits the farming was 

was rlnr ? undertaken by a society, although the latter 

crd..re P mrtjvk,Ufl * ijl *«fcr to simplify pro- 

mr!Z', r ^ ™ d * body of fecial 

farmers 77 +°" **? to I >revc,lt exactions by the 

U,e di " et ^instituted a liturgy 

K«em 5 to hnve i f ’* T** ^P 1 ®" 5 " 1 * ft* holder—which 

tTc“ ,t£JrjrSf f< " *™! a ^ *»>' i.i«d 

L/ V ct^r “ vUl0f!< ' *» k „own to huu; to 
(r ™ V T CS ' Till ”> ul >™S 'Utli.»TLOr«i bv 
*“•» from tic svhi.lt (iro^Egyptsi 

f ta » f «t™ c.sg«iJTiS 
*r uLVr"^ H* or cl.br, „ r Ure 

gc. Alter Sepliniiu, Sevi ms, tire tS.lAtj beewnt irspMi- 


MlLSj.SVJHS'JfoO.ttey often rent 
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sible In each “metropolis 1 ' for the collection of the taxes* 
ami for this purpose it appointed liturgical representatives, 
the two of whom acted in each toparehy. 

The contributions were brought to account by an exceed¬ 
ingly com plicated procedure, our knowledge of which is 
derived from the papyri alone. 1 Payments in money went 
to State coffer* organized like hunks, >-f which they bore 
t hr name, rpdm£<u; they were called or 0wt\txai r 

because sill these sums belonged to the imperial treasury. 
There was a colter in each " metropolis the excise officers 
or farmers brought the cash to it, together with an account 
drawn up and countersigned by several officials; the receipts 
wctc certified by m eye-witness of the payment- The coffer 
also set tied Stale debts after certain strict formalities had 
been observed: a detailed account of the expenditure pre¬ 
ceded the written order of payment, and the order bore 
many signatures attesting its transmission through u hierarchy 
of officials. A great day-book ami u monthly balance-sheet 
Facilitated constant control; by the authorities. 

The mass of contributions levied in kind* principally in 
corn {er*TMfa), necessitated a special organisation in addition 
to the banks but analogous to them. The granaries destined 
to receive the harvests were called Ori<Tavpci, some Itfiiug 
private, others official {Sijjjad-ioi), and they were established 
even in the villages. since com was more cumbersome than 
ca-slu Buildings of this kind are frequently depicted in 
reliefs dating back m (nr us I he Pharaohsr they were huge 
structures of brick or lath work* rough-walled with un wrought 
clay and standing in a great court, shut in by walk, which 
enclosed various magazines, cellars, vaults and depositories 
for the straw. These receptacles, shaped like u taU sugar 
loaf* had two openings, one near the Lop into which the com 
was thrown, the other near the ground from which the grain 
was extracted. The biggest of these " treasuries, 11 super¬ 
vised by a staff of procurators and overseers, were at Alex¬ 
andria; thm ? if the Homes were irit rusted to colleges of 
iitohgi. with scribes to draw up the inventciries and labourers 
to handle the corn- The book-keeping was not less scrupu* 
luttsly exact here than in the hanks. 

1 Fr. Pityrigke. Oirtwtten im gritthixehw JRgyptm* Strasbourg, I&IO. 

1 Xhin, ait, Thrsaunt - ; ti r flg. mifh A iWerinL HHlAYKit. 
Miccrchr di topvgrtiflti i t. tit tbria ddia puhiicu umminiMtrasion* ntll' 
fcgitto grreo-rnmano, Miini) o linM* 
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XI 

The Econo wk Calais (8&n-5rn Centupies) 

Thus we have 11 rich country, a hard-working and sub- 
missive population, u wdl-equipped lidmmistnitivf machine 
under the careful manege: mint of expert officials; anti yet 
we cannot consider it free from defect*—the abuse of “red 
tape," the law’s delays, the multitude of decisions on points 
of detail. These things, however, were riot new; they were 
idJ inherited from the Ptolemies. Already Ui their lime we 
find u diceeetes blaming the officials for their arbitrary 
methods, their idleness and lack of intelligence. Various 
preeautinns were taken against them; they were forbidden 
certain arts in their district, but nothing checked their 
corruption and violence. For the economic disorder Rome 
herself was responsible, and although her procedure brought 
similar disorder everywhere else, it will not be without value 
to study it more closely In Egypt. 

The old money of the kings continued to circulate— 
money of good quality, surpassing the Roman coinage, which 
become more and more debased; until Diocletian’s reign, 
some contracts stipulate payment in Ptolemaic coin. The 
depreciation of the denarius and other coins produced, in 
the third century, a staggering rise in prices; the private 
banks refused some specie, in spite of the compulsory currency 
anti tin? prohibition of a premium on the oilieiuL value; such 
vain enactments y ielded to the force of circumstances. One 
document speaks of a single gold coin exchanged fur 2U million 
drachmas: a catastrophic depreciation which no longer 
astonishes us and leaves un to suppose, in the absence of 
fommi proof, that the undent standards had censed to have 
ftny value except for reckoning, and that paper had taken the 
place of metal. 1 Then Constantine hod bis gold “ sous ,f 
(sofirfi) minted, hut the number put into circulation was quite 
inadequate to meet the need. The consequence of the errors 
which had destroyed the instruments of exchange was an 
anticipation of what we have lately witnessed again among 
certain peoples—a return to the economy of nature, to simple 
barter; st any rate all small transactions were effected in 
this way. 


1 CXCYI, p. 71) ct jrg. 
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And, as in ntir day, the persons least exposed to the 
storm were those who lived on their own land ami derived 
from it at any rate the coni modi ties most i nd is pc usable to 
life. On the other hand, the crisis brought great suffering 
upon the towns. The grant of a to the pvT/nHroXei?* 

had developed in them that curse of municipal vanity, which 
we have already condemned: towns with practically no 
income spent money foolishly on fiomps and vanities. 
Alexandria, a commercial city, never recovered from the 
debasement of the currency: she was eclipsed by Cairo, all 
the more noticeably after the Saracen conquest. Ixrcause the 
Arabs were not a seafaring jxrople. 

in the fourth century the power of the officiiUs was 
systematically decreased by a diminution in the size td their 
districts;' we have already seen how this alb-ctcd the province 
under Diocletian. About dTG Maxi min Duza split up the 
undent mimes into /hi gi. new fiscal districts, mid the pagnrch 
appeared, though he was not master of the whole jmgmt, 
part of it being governed by the “ metropolis ” through its 
/JovXrJ, while nnother part waft the d om a in of the great 
landlords, owners of Jatjfundia. who were no longer sul>- 
misdvt to authority. The pngarch himself was rather a 
military commander than on official of the treasury, The 
taxes of the FHncipate disappeared, notably the poll-tax; 
hut we are imperfectly informed as regards their successors, 
which arc vaguely named*— “ sacred " taxes, annortik, revenue 
from largitiont * — and us regards the precise manner of their 
collection. The t^dwpenoi must have disappeared in the 
fourth century, like the lyKrfawv \ there is no 

mote mention of them in the texts; the written declaration 
of the tax-jmycr is received by a ernritor. Obviously the 
tax-collectors sowed confusion in the service and were keen 
rivals in theft; the tax-payer evaded payment , and even 
found it profitable to leave all his land follow. Thus there 
whs great anxiety in Constantinople when the time ap¬ 
proached for I he corn ships to arrive. Would it be enough ? 
How much of it would already have been appropriated by 

i I’ierrp Jutiftet, La inuhni da fit/s tgyplitnnes rt to Jin dn III' *, 
opr, J.-C, (Hmii* iytip!nhgit;u<\ T (1918), p- 50-80], 

* CXfl. Introduction. 

> Andre Figmuol, L'imptit dt topUatidn mhji h Btu-Etopiit fwnain, 
Chnnjltcrv, ltilfl, p, t-i-TT. 
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the naikufotii Y Even in Egypt food become scarcer, fur 
there were not enough bands to cultivate it; since the fourth 
century this shortage of labour lutd involved the diminution 
of thr imperial dimming; then 1 lie small estates disappeared 
mnl the large estates became still larger, sometimes causing 
tin fiiiimpJetc disnppiaranee of formerly prosperous villages. 
J ltinlly the history of Egypt followed the same course as that 
of the rest of the world. 

The great landowners, who were in practice independent 
nnd even invested with high offices, made themselves respected 
by mentis of the private militia which they maintained. 
The small landlords were reduced to thr necessity of finding 
a “patron”; losing their previous title, they became mere 
“occupiers” or “cultivator*,' 11 from whom,’after U5, the 
patron him self was allowed to collect taxes, '{’his was auto- 
pragia, a form of brigandage from the fiscal point of view. 
The cultivator was no less squeezed than before, and when- 
could he take refuge in the Inst resort ? Either in the army 
or. better still, since the binds of the Church enjoyed some 
exempt ions, in m on os tic life. 


XU 


Cui/TS* 

llu: twofold nature of the population, so striking in 
profane matters, is not less no in Hit- matter of religion. It 
is true Hint there wave mutual attractions,; (he Greeks felt 
themselves drawn towards the mysterious rites of this 
Egyptian people, which was thought to be the most religions 
in the world, and on the strength of some vogue resemblances 
they assimilated the native deities to the gods of Greece, 
But these divinities with Grteeo-Egypt 1 ati names remained 
fundament ally Egyptian; only one of them perhaps formed 
ft t- ( mined ing-link, especially under tin; Empire ■ Scrap is, 
" r Osiris-Apis, who had become the god of Alexandria, and 
united himself with lbs worshippers hi Oi< sacred festivals 
through a sort of communion service. We have to distin¬ 
guish between external forms and Inner feeling; nil that 


t 

1 


Cfji. I. Bdi, XXL IV 

CCX1X, L L Jy, 133-130. 
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separated the Greeks from the natives must be token into 
account. The fellahs were constrained by a need for scSf- 
expresdon, and sought in their hardship for something to 
which they could pin their failli and make their supplications- 
Their naive cults, half magical tm d still full of survivals of 
primitive totemistn. did nut always promote peace between 
one Home and the next: batiks were fought over the [Br¬ 
eeden ce of the ibis, the cot, the monkey or the crocodiled 

Unlike the Greeks arid Romans, the Egyptians had a 
hierarchy of clergy, almost a enste. for the priesthoods, which 
were hereditary, required some theological knowledge, and 
there were at least 100*000 priests in Egypt. In order to 
reduce their importance, Rome- sold this priesthoods which 
carried a benefice with them* htkI placid over the temple*, 
I wealthy henceforward and generally deprived of the 
right of asylum, a Roman knight whose duty it was to inspect 
them, and whose visits of inspection were dreaded* The 
imperial government watched to see that the sarred ritual 
was exactly performed (witness the instruction* given to 
the idiottigus)) for when omissions were noticed they served 
as an excellent pretext fur the in diction of lines. Other¬ 
wise it remained strictly neutral; the prefects did not imitate 
the Ptolemies who attended the eenrmnuica in honour of 
Apis ami Lhr burial of the slaughtered bulk The emperors 
received unwonted titles from their subjected — " Cm&r the 
eternally beloved of Hah and Isis, !t 11 King of kings chosen 
by Ptfth and Num but these titles merely kctmi hiero¬ 
glyphics, Honour was paid in preference to the emperors 
who had &et foot in Egypt “Augustus and Hadrian, who 
sought to connect Anti nous with Osiris l he god of the dead. 
TJ lc ufllcjitl vow pledged ii« the lord of the world was sreu- 
hirizrd; Isis and Serupia no longer appeared in its formula, 
as they had by order of the Lagids, 

We liave Sitth- EufnmuLlioti about the Greek religion of 
the Nik- vnlhry, hut between its priesthoods and those of 
the other provinces no contrast strikes the observer* There 
was n director-general of cults, the A 

Alyv'mms Trdtfjjv, who w r as identical, at least in the second 

1 Far the cult of tlu croCcdihf in tin: Fayvijm at thM period 
J. Toutuki, Mrvur ifhiMtwre Td\gi*mx y E.XXl'l HM 5), p, ITD-lfU 

4 GLXX* J. p. ^rs li 7^ 11. p r lira *t wj.; 1, V IlittVf, p. H5-W7- 
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century, with the Uliolugus. In the jurrpo-irpXm and the cities 
tlierc were personages whose diameter was ut once religious and 
Secular, suth its the excgclc; we hear of an 'AirtWnir, 1 

Dynastic cults disnp|*arad; only Hint of Alexander con¬ 
tinued to lie celebrated,* The Roman magistrates showed 
every respect to the Greek ceremonies, and the prefect took 
part in those which were held at Alexandria. 

The cult of the emperors* was accepted by the Greeks 
with polite interest, by the natives with an indifference which 
they disguised to the best of their ability. Even before the 
conquest, Octavius 1 util claimed the same honours as Alex¬ 
ander and the Ptolemies; as soon as he became. Augustus, 
lie look his plan: as trin’iauv in the tr-tuples of Egypt. A 
Kam^i-nr, mentioned by several authors, was built at 
Alexandria, and it must have been completed by Augustus; 
there bis successors became inWau fhvf in their turn, but 
many of them had also their own particular sanctuaries, 
which have been found even in the extreme south, in the 
island of Phils. 

This imperial cult never secured in Egypt the remarkable 
ascendancy winch il acquired in some other parts of Hie 
Empire. In Hie absence of u provincial assembly, which 
was Hu: meeting-place of the worshippers elsewhere, it 
remained in the Nile valley u municipal cull, whose ministers, 
the upx'treif, were merely local magistrates, it was their 
duty to celebrate the t/fiipm (rt/Koa-oi on the anniversary 
of an emperor’s birth or accession; but, in consequence of 
their multiplication, these “eponymous” days fell into 
discredit after the reign of Trajan- As for the cult of the 
August; in the strict sense of the word, it has been shout; 
Hint it was in a fair way to disappear by Hit. end of the 
second century. The economic decadence of the pvT-poireX**?, 
which was in no wise checked by the reform of Severn*, 
forbade them to incur heavy expenses in honour of a remote 
and foreign sovereign, whose religion moreover was first 
threiitrmd and then abolished by a formidable rival. 

Christianity * was in fact introduced at an early date into 

1 G Blum, xnn, XV (lots), p. 430 cl *'<(. 

1 G. J’bmnsuui, V, V. 4 (1913), TMffl. 

* Ft. BlutiUmlha], V, V. H (1911}. n. aiT-fH.’!. 
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this country, where it numbered a host of martyrs; 1 it is 
fri>m the papyri that w© have acquired a better knowledge 
of those librlli or certificates of pagan sacrifice that were 
required of all during the Lk-oinn persecution. But there 
were in truth two Christianities in Egypt. That of Alexandria 
—learned, theological and casuistical—was u product of Mu¬ 
re fmed Hellenism of (lie Museum; its patriarchal chair was 
lion mi red by some men of high culture who attained to a 
position which was in practice far superior to that of the 
civil governor. In contrast with this was the Christianity 
of the countryfolk, especially in the Thcbnid. It also 
numbered Greeks among its adherents; mare than one. 
impressed by tile native mysticism, was inclined to withdraw 
from the wiirld to tin? borders of the desert, on the extreme 
verge of human life in the neighbourhood of n necropolis. 
We have men that the oppression of the great landowners 
ami of the agents of the treasury’ induced some of those w ho 
were liable to forced labour to adopt the monastic life; the 
eenobitos, owing to tlldr large number, were capable of 
protecting themselves, and their communities were allowed 
certain privileges. When the choice lay between turning 
monk or turning brigand, a man of peaceful disposition 
would not long remain in doubt. 

But most of these monks were Egyptians without precise 
dogmas, who retained none of the doctrine except the virtues 
of renunciation, and looked upon Jesus ami the saints us 
successors to Ctsiris and the good demons, this t. liristianity 
without substance served at any rate, like the land itself, to 
maintain the Egyptian type and traditions: to win this 
illiterate people, the new religion had to speak to them in 
their own longue- Of the hieratic language there could lie 
no question; the demotic itself became too burned and died 
of old age towards the middle of the fifth century. For the 
UK of the poor labourer the Coptic speech came into being, 
and it was written in Greek letters with additional signs to 
supply the place of those that were wanting in the Greek 
alphabet. All Egypt was Coptic by the time of the Arab 
conquest, hut the idiom of the newcomers triumphed over 
its predecessor, though the latter did not finally disappear 
until the seventeenth century. 

i 11 , Dclehuye, Annkchi Bolitnuiitttta, XL (19&S), p. 5 et uq. 
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TV' 'tUiii ii jj, Egypt nut ronnmixrd to any real extent; 
she ttu.% only hdlenized in part and for a very short. time p 
the- fin'd clement* did not emigrate but were exhausted, 
A very siitisfuclnry explanation of this phenomenon has 
been given: “ In the long run Africa consumed a t&cc that 
hud come from Europe and was not fitted to reproduce itself 
and multiply fu the country' of Ru find the siiuoom. The 
Greek families settled, iu Egypt rarely endured for more than 
a gene rat ion; the heat of the dog-days killed many t<f the 
children*” 1 Only the half-caste could found a family, but 
In the lung mn lie became a pure Egyptian, And that is 
why the man we see there today at the plough, at the shadoof 
or on the dahf dicey ah is very like his ancestor of the Pharaohs 1 
frescoes; the passing centuries have made no impression on 
the unchangeable soul of the fellah. 


With Egypt rtv may associate Cyrenaicn.' 1 its old de¬ 
pendency, a Greek-speaking province which Finally remained 
u part of the Eastern Empire. After A pilin'* legacy. Rome 
tried to maintain a sort of simple protectorate, which had 
to be given up at the end of twenty years (75). Bestowed 
by Antony on a daughter of his own by Cleopatra, Cyrenaiea 
was restored to the Homans under Augustus, and the plateau 
of Maroiaricn was annexed to it ('2b a.i .}. In tin* early days 
of the Lower Empire both were separated from Crete, Their 
history under Homan rule is unknown; we have only a very 
clear impression of their Uninterrupted decadence, which 
may be explained by the disappearance of the silplmml, 
the fickleness of the soil, ihe invasions of locusts, the m- 
udapnitely curbed brigandage, the incessant strife between 
Jews ami Greeks and above all, for Lyrcnc, the fatal rivalry 
of Alexandria.' 

1 < r. Hr. mrtcl, Drr Sinhrtnrte dir httUtiisrhm Kulitit mi sKpiffttm, 
xxix. xxiii (lactm. ji, mu- an i : II. I. livli, HI, X (U%t}»p. iai7-2io, 

■ l“. Ptfdriut, !,a Terra euift-x greenflies <ir hi ealietiion 

Fmtmtel, Nancy, 10151. ii. xvxi mih 1 fill. 

* Coftn, Vl, XIV (10121, |*. 07-114. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE GAULS AND THE FRONTIER OF GERMANY 

Oub readers will ftnd the natural introduction to an account 
of Roman Gnu) m the volume of this series which is devoted 
to the Celts. Moreover the circumstances of the conquest 
have hecn described above, $o that it only remains for us to 
study the occupation and its effects on the country. 


I 

Historical Ovtllnz 

At First the dominion of Rome did not extend Iteyond 
the pro since of Transalpine Gaul, 1 formed ubonl 1*1. which 
reduced to the status of subjects the principal Arvcniiau 
allies, in particular the Allobmgcs and the Voice. Ihe 
original idea seems to have been to guarantee free land 
communications with Spain by means of the road Co I lowed 
by Han hi ha l, which was henceforward called the \ in Doini- 
t in tin after the name of the lirst proconsul, in the unex¬ 
plored regions of the Alps the bmiudHries were left undefined. 
To the north they reached the Lake of Geneva and the Rhone, 
encroaching considerably on the right ba nk of the river and 
including to the south-west a large part of the hind of the 
Rut hem, a sort of advance position to guard against ft dunk 
attack from the Garonne. 

Rome simply applied the principles which were then 
habitual with her. In theory she governed only a part of 
the peoples included within these frontiers, while the '* allied ” 
States, though few in number, retained possession of vast 
territories. Marseilles, overjovrd by the ruin of Carthage, 
received the recompense for her friendly altitude towards the 
Romans, She became mistress of al! the mountainous region 
in her neighbourhood, and saw during the next half-century 

1 LXV, ii. ?0 tl »(.; CLXXXHI, p. 100 *1 «'/■ 
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several peoples* including even nUk*, despoiled for her 
benefit; her Lerrtb*ry wns extended l>cyoml the Rhone and 
included the wIhjU of its southi-in vatky up to the point 
where it begins to runt met, ' I"! s ■ \ ole® and afterwards t he 
Vocuntii, in the neighbourhood of the Drome, obtained a 
privileged position; elsewhere there were subjccL towns* 
left in practice to i heir own custom* and their own hereditary 
princes, but without positive rights anti liable to exactions- 

The attempt to introduce a Roman population was 
cun fined to one centre. A colony, Snrbo Martiu$ (“ town 
of the god Mars 1 ’)* founded in 118 , easily acquired, through 
lack of competition* an important position which was cm- 
phasjged by the subsequent name of the province, Nar- 
honensis. MamiUes was destined to suffer from this 
unforeseen rivalry. Towards the south* we stem and south¬ 
eastern boundaries only two strong positions were established; 
Toktfu (Toulouse) and Atjutc Sr;rtia (Aix), the 54 waters of 
SexLhis " T (Calvinusj, who find vanquished the people of ihe 
district. 

When the invasion of the l imbri and Teuton?* hmi been 
repelled, the Gauls of the south recognized what a powerful 
protector they could count upon hence for word, I hough they 
eijidd not forget how hatefully they were being exploited! 
the great speculators had rivals—In certain 

governor^ such aa Fonleitis, a sort of Vmtfi, whom Cicero 
defended with the same zeal with which he hud prosecuted 
tin governor of Sicily, and with the same success (09). 11m 
considerable fragments of his speech that have been preserved 
recount all the grievance & of the natives os if they were bo 
many calumnies. All that we mn read between the lines, 
and all that we know from other sources about tliis kind of 
suit, suggests merciless oppression during the three year* of 
this governorship (7f)-7ti) and even -afterivnrih. 

llcnet we are the more surprised that the GnuE did not 
hud more occasions for insurrection during the civil wars; 
hut the support which they gave to Scrtorius, precisely at 
the lime when Foote i us was ill-using them, did not save 
the partisan and had only unpleasant consequences for them* 
selves* Perhaps also they feared worse enemies than the 
Roman financial bandits! the Germanic hordes which were 
making irruptions not far off among the Celts of the north 
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accrued to threaten the peoples of Nofbaaaiu* m their 
tranquillity. The danger was finally overcome by the inan 
who made himself master of the whole of Gaul: there were 
right Years of hardship, but the last of them put an end to 
the trials of tit* Celts, who secured pence and prosperity at 


the cost of independence. 

Except for some acts of inflexible stemnesi, which tlie 
conqueror deemed indispensable to the fulfilMt of bw 
plans, we may say that Catsnr showed himself humane, it 
is true that lie exacted heavy tribute from the Gauls, relying 
on Gallic money to make him master of Rome; but Hirtrns 
says that he treated the cities with honour and even tried 
to improve their lot: they were religious entities’ whose 
gods and cults were worthy of respect. Their nonves, their 
organization and their traditions were spared, provided that 
in each of Lheiu a new party was given control, if lt & Pre¬ 
decessor had shown itself hostile to the Roman*, rinse 
inhabitants of 11 long-haired" Gaul were destined to ex¬ 
perience the same fate as Narbotiensis and Gallia Cisalpma, 
a formerly Celtic country which had at length been assimi¬ 
lated; the political organization of these two countries was 
not very different from that of the Roman capital, except 
that something rather primitive about it recalled the Italmn 
institutions immediately after the expulsion of the kings. 

Gaul remained true to Cmsar, although lie had left the 
country and had little opportunity of returning to il in ease 
of need; one of his legates sufficed to repress the single and 
brief revolt nf the Bcllovjuri (tfij. Resides tribute, Rome 
required military service; and the Gallic militia, footmen 
and horsemen, requisitioned by t xisar himself in various 
places on account of their manner of fighting which suited 
hi* requirements, gladly entered the Roman armies and took 
part in the great batiks of the follow ing years. They had 
been less willing to serve in the private bonds of their former 
patrons. 

The newly conquered territory did not at first form a 
distinct province;* Ciesar merely attached il to Transalpine 
Gaul, and they were not sepnrntt d until the year 44. “ Long¬ 

haired ” Gaul retained its political geography; its vast terri¬ 
tories were not cut off from it. No colony was established 
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bcycmd the Cayenne*, but in XurL/nmsiw veteran & were 
distributed among the various people, especialIy on the aitcis 
^hjrh contmjinded the gftat titilural highways. t'arsar did 
iwt hesitate to confer the right of ct tigerish rp on a number nf 
tout hem Gnu Is; he gave it to every member of the legion 
Afoudii,* mid many gained access la thr Senate, so strangely 
rmjnstituf t d by the Dictator* who bore with vrpiimignit\ the 
charge of having become too Gallic, Moreover, a* early as 
Ehe year Kt, Ibis Sciuib created two colonies: one of thu k 
Jfaurfe^ (Augst) ft a stratagie point commanding a line of 
jhTttMon through the Belfort pasv; the other, of n more ideal 
and sytziWliral valuer Lugrfuvvm {Lyons), 1 at once 1 he capital 
of the Gauls—hen re it retained its Celtic name—ami a centre 
nf Homan life, built on n height (Fourviire), as bring a holy 
city, and near a eoiiftuenee of rivers which pre&tigvd tU 
commercial future. Ils founder, the governor PJuncits, by 
siding with the triumvir^ guaranteed the minutenunce of 
the pax Smyrna* 

August m consolidated the work that had already been 
urcuiiipLisbcd, 4 He visited Gaul on five occasion^ each time 
lor several month*, and showed himself an active ruler and 
an impart ml judge. At other times his sotioml&w and 
invaluable helper, A grippe* established good order on fchr 
hordcTs, reduced the Aquitajiu who were still rccaldtriJit,* 
to obedience* Ntrciigihiutd l he Rhine frontier by subduing 
Ihr Tieviri, and solved an outstanding problem in the region 
of the Alps, lor this work nearly twenty yean? were needed 
!- ,j u.t.): a scries ul ope rat lotis of which wo know little 

ended in the capture of a few savage villages high up on 
the mountains* TIibm- in their turn were reduced to the 
condition of n province, hut without being included in greater 
Gnuh pT&fefii* military officers, replaced after the reign of 
Chmdius hy procurators, were set over a number of small 
districts; Atyie# Maritime in the south; Graice, comtnunding 
the upper Istre; Ptmt i/iaf* between the upper Hhunc and the 
^ul il Aosta. Only the Collitr retained the appearance of n 
smijiil independent kingdom* where the Cottii, father and 
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cum in succession, were glnd to act at agent t for Boone, making 
rwiul;. and setting up at their capital, Sum, buildings m the 
purest Latin style. The completion of this work was com* 
memorised in the trophy of the Alps on the Turbiiui Tock, 

Tin- general reorganization of the year -7 involved the 
distribution of the Gauls between several provinces, "Nor- 
bouensis, which then first took that name, became in 2- 
a senatorial province, which it remained to the end. Long- 
haimi ■■ Gaul was divided into three governments of equal 
importance: Aquitoniu, Celtics and Bdgtca. No previous 
grouping was used as a foundation, but everywhere the 
actual relations between the peoples were taken into account. 
Aquituhia alone, extended northward a-, fur us the Loire, 
wasi'iiiisiikTubEv largir than the distrk’l ul that name kw'Mi 
to CrcsiLT, which was limited t<> the country of the Iberians 
between the Garonne and the Pyrenees. Belgico united all 
the regions north of the Seine and was. practically speaking, 
bounded to the south-east by the Saoue. There remained 
for Ccltico, which became LugduiieWiis, a square piece o! 
territory between the Loire, the Sadne and the Seine, 

The originality nl this arrangement lay in the tact that 
a governor-general, resident at Lyons, where all the districts 
practical 1} converged, became legate of the three Gauls, 
lint, besides him, each province had its own legate, of whose 
relations with his superior we have very little knowledge. 
This important position of legate ul the three Gauls was 
successively occupied by sown- very distinguished personages: 
Agrip|>u, the future Tiberius, boh- in-law of Augustus, then his 
brother Drusus, then Varus and Germonicus, nil near rein 
t ions of! he emperor. Their mission was t u cunqiKV Germany, 
which accounts for their frequent prc&eitci on the hanks *>i 
the Rhine; but* when this rush project was abandoned, the 
great commands came to at. end; the three provinces were 
left Independent (17 and Lyons became capital of 

Lugduncrisis only, But at any rate the altar of Borne and 
Augustus, which was established there, continued to lie a 
centra of reunion for them all and, tlianks to this* the ex* 
presston “ the three Gauls " remained in use. 

Not wit I i&tnn ding their title of legate, the governors had 
practically no army; the troops were concentrated m the 
1 J. bunnige, XV. l&io. p, 70 ft m- 
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neighhourhood of the Rhine* and this led to the creation of 
a new command which was itself too important to remain 
undivided. The military areas were detached front llelgica* 
though the precise line of demarcation has not been traced; 
la the hingujLge of today wo should say that one of them 
embraced the whole of Alsace and the Bavarian Palatinate; 
Ihc other, tile eastern half of Belgium, the remainder oi the 
Hhinf province, and hn&Liy the Low Countries as far as the 
mouth of the Rhine* It is a remarkable fact that, as Car 
ns we know, they were not officially termed provinces before 
the second century; 1 until then they were subject to the 
legates “ of the army of Germany M (Upper or Lower)* who 
as consular legates took precedence uf the prat nr inn legates 
of the Gauls, mid hence were allowed to act in case of emer¬ 
gency outside their normal areas; a revolt in the interior 
justified their intervention* 

This wns hardly ever called for; the petty local and 
episodical disturbances bore no resemblance to n real insur¬ 
rection. No doubt the census of the population and tiie 
register of t heir property* being visible signs of subject ion* 
did not fail to arouse anger, even during the visits of Augustus; 
swindling, which was not cheeked in n day, usury and flic 
exactions of the imperial freedmen bad fostered &ea , ei 
iihfeeSiiig. Only an occasion was wanting* Now the irtJdui 
and the Treviri, free and allied peoples and therefore exempt, 
found themselves burdened with a tribute, probably for the 
German war, which Tiberius persisted in exacting. The 
revolt, which was quickly repressed elsewhere, took a more 
*mou5 form among these peoples: the JEduau Sacra vir and 
tht Ircvir Homs t both members uf great families, citbrii^ 
of Rome and officers of her army, placed themselves at the 
head of the movement. They found little support among 
the nobility, who were too closely attached to the Roman 
cause, but the lower orders provided contingents armed to 
the he*t of their ability. Lack of discipline and cohesion 
cunde them no match for the strong forces from Germany, 
and the rising was very soon brought to an end bv the suicide 
of sU leaders and the ma^ca of the rebels, who could make 
no resistance (21J r 
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It caused no tasting resentment at haulquarters, Caligula, 
son of Germanieus^ wished to take advantage of the great 
metnories left in Gaul by his father and his grandfather 
Drusua, and there exhibited the vainglorious crotchets of 
ei semidtmatte mount t-taink, a precursor of Nero, Then 
Claudius, who was bom at Lyons when his tat her Drusus 
raised the altar of the confluence there, was also tempted 
to make a journey into Gaul, and induced to prolong it by 
the expedition to Britairu His journey was coincident with 
a marked advance in ronianization; the cities lost their old 
national titles, the rites of dm id ism were totally and final iy 
prohibited, while on the other hand the right of citizenship, 
which had been granted parsimoniously since Caesar & 
death, began to l>c widely distributed among the allied 
peoples* A strange speech of Claudius to the Roman 
Senate* which h w* cume down to m in a fragmentwry 
form/ proposed to admit the Gauls, who had remained 
so constantly loyal, to the Senate and the confiulshijh 
Being the emjrcror, he gamed his plow, at least as regards 
the £dul 

It would be wrong to sec a contradiction of his statement 
in the events that followed. Nero disgusted all lhe world 
by Ms ruinous and bluocUhirsty follies. It is true lliat the 
idea of driving him from the throne had ita birth in Gauli 
the governor of Lugduucrisis in C8 # Julius Viudex* an Aqui- 
tauian of royal descent* wrote to his colleagues in Lhc neigh¬ 
bouring provinces and supported the candidature of Galba, 
legate of Hither Spain, But the old Celtic spirit of inde¬ 
pendence was only partially awakened in the southern half of 
Gaul, excluding Lyons, which was just recovering from the 
effect* of a disastrous fire. The peoples of the north refused 
to lend their aid, for the proximity of the Germans made 
them regard ns dangerous any movement against u Ciesar* 
Once more the Gallic militia foolishly tried conclusions near 
Besan^un, with the disciplined forces of the army of the 
Rhine; as in the time of Sacrovir, the men were slaughtered 
and their leader committed suicide. 

But now all the provinces desired to shore in choosing 
their common master, and even in the Cion Is there was con* 
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stunt disagreement cm the subject. 1 Gnlba was tactlessly 
lHvis.li of Itin favours in NtebonejisiB and uffejiifcd the Celts 
of the- north, who steel aimed Vitellius, legate of Lower Gcr- 
many, while those of the south accepted Otho after Galba's 
assassination. As the Vitellians were marching towards 
Italy, plundering, burning and slaughtering all who resisted 
their advance, on infatuated liuian peasant, Markovs. pro¬ 
claimed himself u prophet and even a god, and gathered 
together, to restore the freedom of Gaul,” 8.000 peasants, 
who were massacred at Autun by the iEdui, supporters of 
Vitcllius, As w>uji as the latter got to Home, lie thought 
if be si to send buck to the Rhine the semi-barhariati troops 
that he had brought with him, thus grossly deceiving them, 
especially the Batavi, a people fur more tor man than Celtic, 
whose tender. Civil is, stirred up int fellow-countrymen and 
formed au till Inure with their kinsmen in Germany. A 
prophetess. Veiled a, preached uud foretold the annihilation 
of ttie legions. ( ivilis knew how to flatter the Cauls and 
talked to them of independence; he dreamed of an e mpire 
In-striding the Rhine, and succeeded in seducing some chiefs 
of the Treviri and Lingoni who lie Id commands in the Roman 
army. Their cities followed them in their defection; two 
legions, partly recruited on the spot, yielded to the rebels 
and pledged their service also to the 11 Empire of the Gauls.” 
But Civilis hurl other views: he was a pure-blooded German, 
and it was to the right bunk of the Rhine that he looked for 
support. The li;sa fanatical Gauls began to reflect; the 
dominion of Rome seemed to them Less formidable, and 
order had just been restored tn Italy by Vespasian. The 
Ren,i formed the idea of holding a solemn congress in their 
territory, which gained a crowd of adherents. The delegates 
debated, and it very soon been rut apparent that in an inde¬ 
pendent Gaul all the old rivalries would spring up again; 
"pence" (submission) was preferred to “liberty 1 ' (revolt). 
When Vespasian's legate, Ccriulis, arrived with a premise of 
pardon, the Germans alone ventured to make an idle resist¬ 
ance, for they alone represented the foreign element in this 
greet conflict; the rest, whether mere supernumeraries or 
ringleaders (Gasmens, Tutor, Snbimis), showed clearly enough 
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thut thr imprint of l lie Roman stamp was deeply marked 

upon them, . . . 

Thus it was only necessary to restore the principle ot 
union, to repress regional hostilities and the conflict ol local 
Interests, and it was important that Rome should show 
herself stern tmd unwavering: the instigators of Hie recent 
rebellions had to disappear. When Sabin us was discovered 
in the cave which had sheltered hitn and his wife Eponina 
for nine years, they were put to the torture, and the two 
children who hud been Iwrn to them in this huling-place 

were exiled far From GauL ,4 

The accession of the Flavian k marked the beginning of 
an cm of peace which was to last fur more than a century. 
Moreover, their position in Gaul was strengthened by a more 
complete occupation of the island of Britain and by au 
extension of Roman power across the Rhine. 1 Though they 
,10 lunger dreamed of conquering Germany. Vespasian and 
afterwards Demitian, by organizing the Agri Decumntcs, 
created an excellent bulwark against the lints of invasion 
north of the J ura. 

A revolt of the legate of Upper Germany, Antonins 
Satuminus (88), was easily repressed by the man who was 
destined afterwards to wear the purple, uamclv Trajan. 
Though busily engaged elsewhere, this emperor did not 
forget" the Gauls, but, with n view to maintaining stability 
in the northward regions, founded tin* two Ulpiau colonies 
there, one by the confluence of the l.ippc (Xanten),“ the 
other in tlu- territory of the Batavi. AWomogu* (Neumngen), 
Like hh predecessor, Ha drian energetically pressed on the 
work of the time*-, it was through “ Germany 11 that he 
began his visits tu Gaui; but uf his many travels in that 
country only vague memories are preserved by inscriptions 
and by the coins which this “ preserver ” and “restorer 
of the Gauls,” as he liked to cull himself, caused to be 
minted. 

Though a stay-at-home, quite the opposite of 11 ml rinn, 
Antoninus Tins hod at any rate family connexions with the 
country; hi* grandfather came from Nlmcs. and to that fact 
the town was indebted for favours which were extended to 
the whole of Narboncnsis. He brought its road system to 
• Cl. a IX, LX IX { 1010 ), p. rw ti wsj. 
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perfection nnd personal!} bore liie cost of restoring Narbonne 
after its destruction by (ire. 

With Mami h Aurelius difficulties began again- The 
martyrs of Lyons did not cause very serious troubles in a 
country where Christianity had ns yet gained few recruits; 
but the invasions of the Barbarians, which caused so much 
anxiety on the Danube, find their repercussion on the Rhine 
frontier* It was necessary to wage war against the Chatti 
of Hesse and the Chauci of Hanover. For Lhis period we 
lixivc only the obscure and more or less suspect nnrraLives 
of the Ilirtvria .tuguitn; but buried treasure, 1 In Bclgicu 
ns well as in Franchi Comt£ and further in the interior, and 
the visible traces of destruction are sufficient evidence of a 
troubled condition of alfaim, Buildings become fewer and 
Iwtray some degree of decadence; certain industries disappear, 
that of figured pottery for example. The Jtonum dvilka- 
tion in Gaul becomes changed and takes on an irregular 
appearance through I lie invasion of oriental elements. 

First there was the brigandage under Commodus, and 
then followed the various competitions for the throne. In 
193 Gnu] was torn asunder: the north supported Albums, 
governor of Britain, who carried his success us far iu Lyons; 
in the south Septimius Scvcro* profited by the pleasant 
memories which hi> governorship of Lugdunensis hod left 
behind il, The great battle of Lyons, where Severus 
triumphed, was a terrible event for the nation: many of her 
sons were serving in both armies. At the same time armed 
hands scoured ibe country plundering for their own benefit 
alone: and finally the victor inflicted heavy piinisImicnU on 
the many local oligarchies which h ad opposed him. 

The burning of the capital of the Gnuls by the soldiers 
of Severus was symbolical of a process of decoy that could 
not fail to continue. Though a man of order and discipline 
himself, he took little care to raise the provinces to a uniform 
level; far from finding fault with the survival of old native 
practices, he helped to revive them. During his reign we 
see the Gallic league become the official standard of measure* 
inept, replacing on the mile-stones the Roman mile which 
alone had been admitted hitherto; Latin is supplanted by 
Celtic in the law courts; the local gods resume their old 
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and a caricature of Bniidism is again ottered to the 
people for their devotions. At this time the names of the 
old tribal states begin to prevail in many cases over those 
of their capitals, which were of Roman formation; the 
doss teal example is that of Paris* erty of ihr Parish. sub¬ 
stituted for Lutrtm. Was this a consequence of CoraenlluV 
edict 1 extending the right of Roman citizenship ? No doubt 
since every city henceforward contained Roman citizens, the 
capital of the district! where the civet Romani had generally 
been collected, thereby lost its pre-eminence; nevertheless a 
number of aristocrats who were among the first to he granted 
Roman citizenship Jind already been living in their isolated 
villus* These changes of name occurred in few of the cities 
which are known to have been busy, populous and full of 
life; perhaps- their occurrence was an indicat ion of the others* 
impoverishment. In any ease it was peculiar to Gaul, and it 
certainly attests the persistence of ancient memories, and 
forbids uy to siippoiK that the favour of Roman citizenship 
had turned the heads of its recipients. 

Nevertheless there was no disaffection, or we have no 
evidence of any at that time. The Empire kept a constant 
watch on its frontiers, but the task of maintaiuing them was 
to become much harder * The barbarous hordes of Central 
Enrti[K- had at firs! neglected the territories of eastern Gaul \ 
they preferred to push towards Italy. Caracal la, who was 
bom at Lyons and Imre 11 cognomen due to the Celtic garments 
which he liked to wear* bad no more need than ins father 
to deflect the torrent of invasion from the Gauls; but the 
omens of approaching disaster lie gun to multiply. 

The Barbarians were joining forces; their names—Fraud 
and Akmemm—covered an amalgamation of peoples who had 
previously been known under various appellations. In their 
many and diverse scheme* the desire for plunder and conquest 
seems to have predominated* A great expedition into 
Germany under Moximiir -till diverted from the Celtic kinds 
a plague which Rome eudcavuiiml to contend with in its 
own home. When the Barbarians subsequently hurled them* 
selves upon the frontier stations, they found the times in 
good condition and adequately garrisoned; but by the middle 
of the third century conditions had changed; according to 
J CSL1I, IV* p H 325 ri wq. 1 ibid** |>. 347 rl $tq t 
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our few nnd laconic texts, the Fraud and Afamsitui then 
crossed the Rhine, penetral e<i into the hear! of Gaul and even 
advanced beyond the Pyrenees. 

With Valerian a prisoner in Persia and Gudllenus impotent, 
the central authority ’was no longer equal to its task and the 
peoples were left to proLcct themselves: hence a secessionist 
empire came into being in Gaol and attached to Itself by u 
imnrvfhaf unstable alliance the neighbouring countries of 
Britain and Spain. 

A commander nit the Rhine frontier. Postunnis, was 
acclaimed by hi* troops, but—and this was a remarkable 
innovation—im^tend of desiring the n hast cry of the whole 
vrhis Romtmtis, he aimed only at the countries grouped behind 
the frontier which he was commissioned to defend, that is to 
say at the various Gallic provinces which, as history was 
to show, formed a geographical unit- That frontier he 
defended without retreating from or advancing beyond the 
Gal lb boundaries; and yet lie took the title uf Roman emperor, 
not emperor of the Gauls. In short he had an inkling of a 
solution which win to be tried systematically later on: a 
single Empire with several emperors, each supervising one 
part of the enormous whole. 

Gallic n us tried in vain to re-establish bis authority in 
Gaul: it was not lie who, ten years later {257-2GT), put an 
end to the reign of Fostumus, or to that of Vktarinus, whom 
tht former had made his associate. Besides, no one then 
dmuned of separation from Rome, for the native troops of 
PofdumiES. so far from supporting the leader they had chosen 
against all comers, itssassitinted him out day in some paltry 
quarrel about the refusal of plunder. Our late and inadequate 
sources at least enable us to understand that the time was 
not yet ripe for the experiment of later days. Fortunately 
the successive Augusti of this empire of the Gauls were on 
the whole wise and energetic men- but their troops bad no 
political instinct, and it was by their troops that they were 
aim ns 1 nil put to death. The soldiers wen- content with 
making emperors ; it was the emperors who restrict# their 
ambitions to the emintries of the West. 

But there was a second innovation: the mother of Vic- 
t arils us conceived the idea of e* purely civil authority, and 
caused the purple to be given to Tetri qua, a rich but peaceful 
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Infidmvjur uf Bwilttiix, In tlma* dnyt this whs, n mere 
delusion; it wns impossible to reign without holding a turbu¬ 
lent Army wHI in hnnd. for the linrhoricin menace rendered 
any other system impossible. In Gaul itself the disillusion 
begun: Hie tmvn of Autun, nnc of the most Roman in tiir 
whole country, showed its preference for I lie sovereigns of 
Italy mill pronounced in favour of (Ifiudip IT. who hod just 
Ijeeti proclaimed emperor tit Milan. But he was occupied 
elsewhere mill could not seize the opportunity; Irefore his 
two yi'JUs' reign was curled the Gallic troops rushed in fury 
oil Autun mid made it a heap of ruins {261)). They were 
little interested in the dynastic rpirslion; And, being as much 
Gauls a* they were Bo mans, they recoiled from the prosper 
of going Ear from their country to fight, like so muny other 
legions, in Syria or on the Danube. 

Claudius's successor. Llic gallant Auicliau, ut last mndr 
llu necessary effort to restore unity. Tetricus, weary of n 
fruitless authority, inmle no more than a pretence of resistance 
and, abandoning his troops in disorder, surreiulercd of his 
own free wilt. As a reward for his complacency, the ex- 
sovcrdgn of Arp lit on in received un imperial governorship in 
an Italian district. IBs attitude was typical of the point, of 
view of u whole class; the great personages, rich men and 
landowners, who owed much to Borne, regarded her only 
with hist motive deference and loyally. 

The importance of preventing secession by consolidating 
the western province* was not overlooked by tureliati, who 
seems to Jmvc given a sort of supreme conn muni over them 
to one nf lus lieutenants Siitnrniuus, New measures were 
also taken against the German honk's, who were only form id- 
«h!e on account of their numbers. It was thought that the 
towns would U- able to resist them behind strong walls, 
which would form an inviolable girdle, and almost ‘-verywhere 
the Gallic cities, following the example of Borne, liegau (o 
nose ramparts. 1 Sarcophaguses, column*. statues, mij thing 
would serve to fence in t he burgi, and all was plastered together 
pilbnii-U; but the work was hardly planned before it terrible 
wave swept over the country (27S>276), The testimonies to 
it are brief, but in strict accord: they do not even mention 
the Kouuih army, which either could not or would not make 
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any rv^iilajira'i Tb< h cK&nstrf win* iwnvliMmiug j sixty nitics, 
'w nr* t.Odp Ml * pryy S'- flit iitvuikrii, wliuh mrsm* ulturwf 
ihr wlmlr ipf Uimli ri t ni wt cun cstinuitr t lit- distraction 
wrought from the buried treasura 1 and the duoTtrd fragments 
preserved in local tn>1 lections* Men hid their wealth l*cfarc 
the storm, md the mins of the great buildings then bund 
were used Again hmnUc ingredients in those of later ages, 
Not only did the towufe lost ibelr ornaments. but commerce 
find bi4tl#try wen di priced of their olhrea. If a host of 
riummdere scouml the country, it was heenm* the art titans 
and labourer* were left Without employment, Even the field* 
iiftd estates ouisick Uu- area of destmelion were overrun by 
vagrants. 

History hn% ^hown too littlr gmtjtude to the semr* igu t 
Probits who fount! u remedy for this terrible state 

of affnirs. In * short of time he imprisoned the bar¬ 

barians in Gaul by strengthening the lhtm t and then hunted 
them down, kill big the most recalcitrant and making prisoners 
©f the rest with a view 1.0 obtaining soldier* or eolonisbt. 
Muvt r) 1 py llir rrsuiwillng Imne uf hi* triumphs, *u>mc German 
kings becttiis'. lm tributaries then tun) there, and Sent him 
hostiigLi^ With the same xdl he worked nl the economic 
restoration uf the devastated areas. Hut nmisy heads wepe 
dill turned by the remit disturbance: a certain Proculus 
and n certum Bofmims wun over troops of adventurer* to 
support their nmbitinri* anti were produinied emperors by 
them, t he former at Lyunft, the latter at some place unknown* 
Their revolts were quickly suppressed* hut they set a had 
example to the add tent on the Hhiiitr, who would not work 
without grumbling ihkI put the heroic Prohus 1 < * death. 

A renascence coutii indy 1st the Crtiil of a fur-reaching 
re font I . mid llus jibm'i: all «11S Lin. task of Uioclctiaii. 

First of all la ratified the spontaneous grouping uf the 
previous century: the prcfcctuir of "the timils" included, 
hesiil > l|i« m, Hrilsin ntui Spain, to Whirls lit- milled Tingdana; 
and Us capilid was tint Lyons, which had friHrit into decay, 
hut Trtv«, whose |>f«-cminenec lied already bora asserted 
iri the liacc i-l danger, although it wu*v replaced by Atl** iri 
the fifth rt nhiry. Mcirmvcr, the policy of subdivision 
triumphed llirrc fix cUfeiirrc. the emperors being more 
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distrust fill of t fir Sr ulhrifds llimi of tftfck subject^, 1 This was 
m, miidakc m Gaul, whet* it would bXYt been bitter to 
atfcngtlirn the bonds of wiirm; the Homan spirit wn* U-t 
qualified 1-p maintain concurd, which was nlw^vs prrcnrknis 
there without, its support. Rcfofr the etui of list- Miird ten* 
tiiry N nine peoples c*f Aquitaniiv who. in ^pitc of the Pyrenees 
frit thmiusdrai to be o part of the Iberian world, obtained 
their separation from the Gauls * t; find formed I hr province 1 
of NovcmTtapuli* with its capital nf Bausc* which in the 
lafl3 j .-i iilurv comprised twelve cities though it kept ds 
original imiur mine Hie less, Tlsc two Certiiniik*. Upper 
mild LOH'rfi remained itiK'hmigcd under Mu new imines tif 
Fimt nod Swand* Diocletian created three Ik I picas* two 
known by numbers nod the third called Soquaiiia, with their 
respeeti^e capitela fit Triv«s ithrims and Bewufaft; o 
Liigdunensjg I Capital Lyon*) wd n Lugduiiriisis II (capital 
Hoin?ii h Aquitmiin, with its capital at Bonrgt^ remained a 
very extensive province, Jwdng deprived only of Novrin- 
Populh but a century infer an AquiUiidu Seeimdn wn-> carved 
out of iL with Bordeaux for capital- Similarly* from Nar- 
tw>Ti ffTLA iB Diocletian only detached Vicnmnsia; hut. Inter* a 
Xarlrfiricnri* 11 was formed idumi Aix. nml from fhi ■ r nl of 
tin fourth i-mtury there were Lugdusenses ill (capital 
Tours) and IV (capital Sens), The Alpine provinces were 
r^irrmiged; the Grida- and Pafuinic were unitedi with 
\[<m tiers for centre; the Aljirs M&ritimfr (capital Embrtm) 
remained unchanged, but the Cottia? hccamr; » district of 
Italy, Finally! a tine of driuarcntim] between twn diocese* 
(capitals Vienm and Treves] helped tuumite an ever widen¬ 
ing gulf Iir e ivi't-si the North and the South» though ItliCte 
was ixo urgent, ncccsrity for it even from the point of view 
of the official hierarchy, since the IA vimr SJ of the North was 
tin u\ her than the prefect of the Cauls himself* 

All this rearrangement mid flie separation of the military 
from the civil pem-er* which was expected to work wonders, 
failed In produce the happy results anl leiputuiL The same 
trmibkH continued to occur under the Lower Empire* because 
the external oezhdithma remained unchanged, the weokncite* 
of the imperial power, fur instancy tmd ihe racial tewdetwdee 
of the Celts; and because the pari assign rd to this country 
i LXV, |>. 2TG. CXXJLj«. 1S1V rt Wtf* IXV. r- aao i 
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by iiniur*' still kindled the same ambitions anil inspired the 
ssimr endeavours. The revolt of Camushi-s.' was only an 
episode, but it wtts important nn account of its novelty ami 
it® duration (ten years). Yet are might have supposed that 
when Gaul itsd f whs assigned for residence to a regular 
sovereign. the tetrarehy would have enabled him to develop 
tr* greater advantage provinces that ranked among the most 
vigorous mid Liu most advantageously situated in the 
Empire, 

Under Constantins CWams and his son Constantine, Can! 
enjoyed n period of prosperity favourable to the works of 
pciiifr; Inti then {<'Unwed n rci:iinrocc of those military plots 
f lmt had become habitual in an army stilt Roman by training, 
hut no I niigrr Roman in spirit, tor emperor il chose a pure 

man, JHitgncntius, who was ut last hunted down by hiv 
conqueror, ton^ijitilitis the son of Constanttin*, mid cmlnl 

days by suicidt at Lyons, Thru it choseFrank. Si I v turns, 
wl.ir was niorruv'T a high official t .f the Empire, but he Was 
soon betrayed by the very men who hud raised Jiini to power. 
Private am hi Honk took precedence of everything else; in 
firiiiT tn till!be n ijuieUer end of Mugnentius, the Rhine burner 
wn.s .%trip|>cd of troops, leavjjig the barbarian hordes to cross 
the river, occupy the fortresses and drive hack what remained 
of Tlie Unman garrisons. 

It was at this moment that n survivor of the imperial 
family, which liud been almost niinihilated in the massacre* 
jiei j let rated by order of Magiicntiiis, n timely the young 
Julian, the future “Apostate,” was associated bv' Out- 
stOidiuR in the government of the Empire. He found Gaul 
ravaged and in complete disorder. In a strenuous first 
campaign he drove back the Alcritanni, and in the next 
y ar {357) he won a resounding victory at the gates of 
Argcnlftrohim (StrastKmrg), Invasion was cheeked as long ns 
lie remained in tiaoJ,* tlint is to say for nearly Jive years; 
he supervised the t run tiers, and also tried to secure >omr 
jusUee for the fleeced taxpayers, lie made Lute tin his 
iisnnl place of abode, and hi-V preference for the growing city 
prepared U.c wav for its future greatness. It was from 
Luii lE that In- governed, with u firm but equitable hand, 
winning all men s sympathy. When Conslfmtius, envying 
* below, BtnUK * LH. 1, p, 440 *t wsj. 
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this popularity, wished to send him against the Persiuns, the 
ttrmy with one voice [mail aimed him Augustus, and Julian 
yielded to thdr request. 

A further appeal by Constantins to the barbarians. to 
whom he had appealed for help lguust Mngncntiuii, aroused 
no response: but Julian died in Asia, When Valcidiniun 
obtained tlic empire of the West (30t), that rough solditr 
found the AJemunni established m the valley ut the Munir, 
lie drove them out and defeated them on their own territory, 
but. in spite of Hint, his young successor, Grattan, htul in 
light another battle between the Rhine and the Vnsgts. 

Subsequent events have scarcely any local interest: the 
L-tnptjffir of the West continued to maintain his headquarters 
at Treves, but the contests of rival aspirants were decided 
else where. The death of Theodosius I (305) really mnrVd 
the end of ‘ l Roman ’’ Caul. His son llonorius, emperor of 
the West, a child eleven years ■ ■hi, hud fur his tutor the 
Vandal Sfilicho; and suon the great final invasion 

began which nothing could hold buck any longer. The 
Hood-t ide of Suevi, Vandals and Alani at last begun to recede, 
but only when their hordes went south of the Pyrenees to 
seek the plunder that was becoming scarce on the northern 
side localise they had laid all waste. It mattered little that 
the two successors of AJarfc the Goth, Ataulf and Wallin, 
great admirers of the Empire, at first took service under 
Honorius and fought against the usurpers who arose on 
every hand. The states between which Gaul was divided, 
the kingdoms of the Burgundians <413), the buevi and the 
Vlilgothi {4lb), did not deprive her of her Latin features in 
a day, but they immediately changed her future destiny. 


U 

The Government of Home 

Wc have seen how tin territory of Gaul was .-.piit up, 
being too large lor a single province, Augmlu.s was the 
first who could organi7.i il at his leisure; without any pre¬ 
conceived ideas, he readjusted his work more than once, 
and the adniiiiistriitivc system that he established depended 
fur Mane time on the projects to which contact with Germany 
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jLja i %t; rjw. When u sdriclly dtsfrnshi jMilivy wiw iidojilul in 
regard in that mass <if people*, who m> stubbornly listed 
invawm* tbe task of defending l he Rhine frontier remained 
none the I ess essential* 

Hence the creation of the Ictim*, 1 a frontier bite, as its 
nmn i implies and above all n mil duty JOtuL witli. which the 
Humana ilmiked their neu tcrrilorie^ Juki as roadi skirted 
t heir private estates, Paticjit investigation of Un tract & of 
Mi is barrier and of all the wnrlflt connected wiLli it is a heavy 
task In which German learning ha* resolutely applied itself;* 
Afi a result of the enquiry* the construction of some purls 
of it Imb to- be dated as early as Domiliiuv whose activity 
mm especially marked in flic neighbourhood of the Omni, 
w Idle some ioJicatiuiis even suggest that Tiberius and Claudlh* 
retained ul any rate a few advanced positions on the right 
bmik oi Uif Rhine near Maims* The annexation of I lie 
Agri L ken mates changed the nature of the problem: it w 
no longer possible lv remain Miiud the two natural harrier* 
of the Rhino and the Danube; but if the new 11 crescent 
made works of fortification imperative p it diminished tin 
risks to which tile Hotiuui territory was exposed by reducing 
to almost nothing the German salient pointing towurcb 
SwilzerJaiuL 

Li ulTteial language n distinction was drawn between fhe 
limes (Jcnnanw and the hnu* which met near Lurch 

at about lbc vertex of the angle; yet the two were contmuous, 
and the subsequent iibtuiduiitmut of the lands cuxt of Ulc 
R hine necewmril)' Involved that of the urea north of the 
Ilanuhr. Tiie /ifW4 /iVlift followed a curved line pointing 
towards Ucnuniiy r hut the f*W* Germania: was more com- 
plicated m forint from Lore It d mm carried straight forward 
! u the Miiin* coinciding with that river up to thr point trhew 
it lLimb westward; Mien, making a wide circuit round the 
siii of lhe modern Frankfort and pacing ihc Tamms mourn 
tains H mu parallel with Ihc Rhine but at a churl distance 

rXL yn, in n «w P ; XG, p. -11 ■ lm Stuart. Janes* (Jotfiptmivn ft> 
JfcwiuH SUutif i* Oxford. ttolX p. 'J U r nup Tj XLVII* X11L 
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Tin? uviih+ac* b. pruviiitul by iLr. Ju^luIulev brinks, slum hi*: wind 
l-i^min weir iinsployefl on the work while the dates in wliich tht^e 
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from it, rejoining It a little north of BrohJ at the boundary 
of the two provinces of Germany. 

Not fur behind the wggtfr. a material wi l ness Lo the Empire^ 
frontier, the linr of cmkllu was cmilctl The earliest, 
dating no doubt with the tint** itself from Domitian** time, 
Were, likr it, mode simply of earth? then others rutblr of 
stone were added to these or took their place, iM-rng bull I 
at mi overage distance from one another of about 10,000 
paces. Si mill gnrrisous could be established in them, which 
were given warning in ease of need from the summit of the 
fur more numerous watch-towers, at first frail structures 
of wooden scaffolding, but afterwards real stone turrets* 
There was not lung zn tile barrier itself to farm a serious 
unlade—nothing of the kind wa* eouh-niplnted; its recti- 
liui Ltr i onstnietimi regardless of the lie- nf Mu hud leaver no 
doubt on that subject. Bui the incurMon* ><r robber were 
made more difficult by it, and a real attack on the tine was 
checked for a moment, while the news of it vrn* conveyed 
alt the more quickly to the army of defence Besides, it 
has boon repeated too often that a weak barrier sufficed, M 
long us> it was everywhere visible. Research Iiils revealed 
two dearly distinguished periods in the organization of this 
Hadrian was content with a simple palisade, about 
3 metres in height, made of the trunks of oaks. It was 
brought to its maximum strength under Commodus, even 
a st one wall being substituted for it nt certain points in 
Germany; but for the whole distance between Loreh rind 
the Rhmt: u vallum was dug, probably in CnmcjilhiN rc-i^Tt. 
behind the palisade on the Hoi min side. Wlist wns the 
reason for this arrangement, which at first seems surprising T 
No doubt the palisade somewhat obstructed the sentinels* 
view of the country beyond; but if the principal work, the 
ditch, Jmd been mndt in front of it, hostile forces might 
have been nbk to gain a lodgment in ft under cover of 
darkness whereas the arrangement adopted made this im¬ 
possible; it would have Inert ucecs&ary first to break through 
the pnli^adc. Further, This vnthm was to vtv« i-spcciitHy 
ns an obstacle to cavalry, the most important part of the 
German troops. From Lurch to the Danube a more imposing 
rampart seems to liave been deemed neccsssiry* At any mlt% 
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from the some period, the time* Rafitt begun t, 4 ink- Hit 
("till ul a (ftHiiiniiDu* stone wuil; hoi this may have ieai 
due to I he fact that the <.aahll(t ol' I In M tomi line w t r< Leri 
plated further apart than on th< Rhine frontier, 

We know, however, that all these precautions failed to 
prevent I in- grave Mn, oi the third and following cen* 
tmie*. Ncvothdets IJv barrier modi the control of custoiwL 
mon easy; thunks to it, only certain roads, directly super* 
v l>j the caebifa, could be u«cd even in times of peace 
fur the conduct of coiimiercini dealings with llu burton rians, 
1 Ims the Empire's economic regulations were better obeyed, 
mid a constant obstacle was placed in the way of smuggling, 
lor the security of Until the Roman authorities relied 
Clin Eh ou the military fun.**, ami their reliance; was strength* 
ii'ini f,\ Uic fad thill Iliv armies of the Hliin>' were really 
Ltullk* iliums. Il js true llml they were inclined to make 
aha! would *ouu- day be colled proTamciittnunto*, and that 
Wei hud no nllectioti for having their country' to %]jt at 
ji distance irum it, but on the untiuimi frontier they generally 
f,Tne proof of great solidarity. Military service was unlv 
nominally compulsory: in practice not only were Herman 
tu'TvtTiiiiics enrolled, hut there was never any deficiency of 
volunteers, and llu* recruiting officers could pick and choose 
univiig I hem. Tht* Hauls wet* nut umll s warlike and esteemed 
i he mdlitwy profession more profitable than that of tin; 
ugrjcultiu'iil labourer or hutnblu artisan; moreover. Oil legion 
provided n means of acquiring Roman citizenship. It was 
" li > l " 1 l ' e 0' extent |»ossiblo tu enlist Llu Hauls in 

th neighlKHithood of tin cuuiitrv where they would U 
riolicnittl, Since hardly any foroca" were maintained except 
;.' lj 1 ' Jt frontier, and if ii considerable number of utud- 

Uwics came from Eelgica, they were also mrruited from the 
A f IU|1 provinces. The JurgiM contribution to the legions 
Hm rifijvtd XaJbunciLMS. With |,is wife at Ins ridc^ 
ink rated by the authuritic^lbi* soldier felt himself to be, 
if not m Ills native land, at any rate in his own family. 

The rstnuatc of Hie numkr of troops statJuned hi Haul 
vanes between W*,(X»u and HXt.wo men; in anv cose they 
lurinvil <i«r: uf the must important armies of the Empire!' 
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Tin? number dec reused after Un unuexaimn uf the Agri- 
Ikwiunatcs: foktu eight legions it was reduced b> five under 
Trajan am i four under Hadrian. The chief garrisons w«ji? 
established partly in ike territory of the Ubii— at AovuHum 
(Neuxs)* and Bmna (Bonn) and, further uurlh p at IVimi 
Cmefra {XanUn} and Noviomagu* (Ncuoiagvujf partly in 
Upper Gertiumy-—at Argentorutum ami Undoni&a (Wimii&ch). 

were of course stationed almost everywhere. 

For naval defence there wa.s the Rhine llcet + which only 
disappeared with the Empire itself, the Meet of Forum Jvlii t 
abandoned in the second century, and, later on, several small 
river I loti lias. 1 In this department the Human Stale lacked 
initial Eve; I! mode- oidy moderate efforts to improve l lie 
highways nl navigation/ hut m regards tcm druil highways, 
with which mdejsaidctnt Gaul waft by no means unprovided, 
the imperial government devoted ii> usual care ti> them/ 
eijmhdly under the influence of Agrippu and afterwards of 
dtaudius. Each capital was connected with the neighbouring 
capital by State highways, not to speak of the secondary 
roads for whose upkeep the cities were themselves responsible. 
As regards taxation there were no peculiarities in GauL 
There was the &ttpendiu?n + a direct tax unpaged as a mark 
of subjection, from which favoured towns were exempt* Lfoe 
land tax, based un & census—of persons under Augustus, of 
property under Trajan—mid revised periodically by spec in I 
procurators; exactions in kind, home wdl known indirect 
taxes customs and tolls — all of which kerned burdensome 
to the population. The Empire had suppressed the fanning 
of direct taxes, and re formed it in other eases; but abuses 
began again in the third century, when the country was also 
impoverished by insecurity. The fiscal agents were dis¬ 
tributed in accordance with a system of ^rcut flexibility 
which wits not coincident with the division uf l be country 
into province*. 

in t he m! minis*ration of justice u complete breach was 
made with the earlier practice of tin; Cauls: for tin simple 
Celtic customs, interpreted by the Druids and the nobility, 

1 Nif^sen, IK. CXI/CXII < I WO If. 
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there* w-us substituted it secular Law. writ t r ri and unifumi, 
except bif a few special wises which required a new ruling 
by the cinjxror or were covered by certain regulating 
announced in advance m the governor's edicts cmd applied 
with due regard to local usage. In the; course of time, how¬ 
ever, all innovations of this sort were resented more and 
ujnrc to the emperor himself. The legates (except in 
(jcDnujiyi and the proconsul of NitbonettsU hud enough 
leisure to lx: able to devote plenty of time to judicial duties, 
but we cannot determine the boundaries of any iwilynIw in 
Gaul- Neither do we know what scope was given to the 
natives as judges in private civil suits; we are only informed 
by mi inscription from Nurlmnm ' that Augustus allowed 
their selection from all dnv,. * of the population. Finally 
Hu right of appeal, Sometimes extending ftxccp! in the 
hitrr period) «s fur as the emperor himsel f, gav e the provin¬ 
cials u lifeguard whicli they must have appreciated. 


rn 

Local FolItjua! |jit. 

The Ronuim hardly altered the distribution of i lie peoples 
" l ObuI among cizitule* except in Belgica, when they 
e] llraitelibed some vilsjuI tribes, in Norbenensis, where sub- 
divisiou was carried still further, because the peoples seemed 
to own too extensive- territories, and in Aquitanim where the 
rcv<TM: was till ease. But most of the tin Halt* already 
contained «ubdhisums which were teemed pegi In tin 
course t.f time, however, without any sudden revolution, u 
change took place in the relationship of the town to its 
territory: the former gradually became more irnportonl than 
the latter, winch was tin re verse of the Gallic contention. 
Naturally this change was b,might ahoul most rapiffly m 
Narbonensis ami most slowly in I lie Germanics, while in the 
Agn Derumalis it could never lx completely accomplished. 
Fur u tong lime thr distinction pemsted between []„ ad- 
rulniHtmttve agencies of the whole civUa$ and those -I its 
capital. 

' ILL XU, Itctii. 
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Tiu- cities of Gaul llmt were founded or romaniwd under 
Ui« Empire knew nothing of any representative system; they 
hail no tisw'inUy except the aristocratic college of dccurions 
which rlected the magistrates, The latter, the duovirv— 
judges, [wlicr officers, cotuiiiivSK/nrn of fiiiiuice—littd the 
meaningless insignia of the Roman consuls. Appointed every 
five years under the title of at any rate in 

Nar bon cris is, they then conducted the census. The two n-clilt-- 
supervised nil the minor municipal off airs, arid two (piasters 
served ns treasurers. 

Religion whs organized strictly in the Roman fashion, 
the priests being appointed like officials uml bearing the 
titles of pontiffs or augurs; the jlamrn or naccrdtts of Ihe dun 
(deified emperors) took precedence of nil the rest, especially 
of the humble ministers of the old iiiitiunul gods. Their 
duties, like those of a member of the curia, could only be 
discharged by rich men, aiul were generally undertaken by 
Ihe great landed proprietors, who were involved in heavy 
expense* b_v the acquisition and responsibility of their 
office. Tt> the middle-class sbopksepcrs imd frce dine n were 
left the honours of the auguvfcrfita#, 1 w hich also were mi object 
of envy. 

The manifestations of loyalty through the imperial cult 
derived nil 1 heir importance from the provincial urbanisation," 
though they were also regulated from headquarters, An 
occasion fur them was provided by the assemblies of the 
Gauls. 

From fhe time of Augustus ’ 1 there existed a rencf/iiim 
pw n incin uf Nariioueiisis; its members, delegate* from tile 
cities, were presided over by h high priest, the tinmen id llir 
province, who discharged his duties ftt Xarbonne tit fill 
temple of Augustus, an institution consistent in it-, main 
outlines with wind wc find in other provinces of the Empire, 
But wliat was peculiar to our country wo» the establishment 
of a council " of Lite Gauls," 1 intended in varying numbers, 
which have not been dearly explained* by representatives 
til the whole country, excluding Liu former Gallia lrsus* 
aipiiia. Every year mi the hist day uf August, the mouth 
consecrated to Augustus, the great session presided over by 

’ S<e klHivr, j>. I mi, LXXtX. 
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the sattrdn wax held at the of the Safin? with 

Uie Rhone, in n hurl of wmncd precinct, of whirl i v. ( shall 
speak again kit, r, Thus It' mu- made ft great show of liberalism 
hy ctumonuncing an assembly rjf representative!, from the 
whole uf tmet independent Gaul. though ihe did nut fail lo 
observe wind took place there from Ur- vantage-point of the 
citadel of Lyons, the only town in Uic interior where a per¬ 
manent garrison was stationed. 

It is certain that Uicse religious assemblies suoti began 
U} ] n «lulgL' in (he expression of pulitwai situs and in com- 
phonls against retiring governor* who, as u genera! rule, 
tuu care hi injure by some means or other the presence of 
i heir own partisans and advocate* at. the oounciL Tlic 
cumpJaints might conic from the lower dosses of the pupu- 
fttion uhidt wttv the least well treated; but the delegates, 
tike all the local politicians, belonged Lu Uir uriMocracy, ami 
_ mat)c u llil th <‘ to arrive at a vunipnaite. Indued 
We eft, not know Of any process tluil resulted in the conviction 
of a legate of Gan], and the celebrated monument of Thorigny 1 

5 f ll,w * Us “ u wfc the deliberations at the con- 

iiencc tended rather towards the eulogy of those whose: 
lUhimirttttioii "Was being discussed. 

In the Christian period the high-priest of Lyons, distin¬ 
guished by die less definite title of sacerde* proei/tau, 
fdarned only the position of a figure-head. The provincial 
asiiMuUlKi too: their religious dinmeU-r; imperial kgh.latiuii 
umde a show of sanctioning their objects and facilitating 
" irir nit etiri ^ Hie indifference of the masses and the 
mermsijig corruption could not fail to paralyse them* so tlmt 
Ihcy tor. botanic nim- duuni. After the assembly of the 
thrti! Gads had dfrappenretl, it seems probable tlmt cadi 
province had its own; but above them nil ranked the diocesan 
assembly, Which was regulated by on edict of Honoris and 
ton ting-place at Aries. 

rtn: dhinicgnithni which became evident after Diocletian 
in Ibc uimosuig number of provinces had its counterpart in 
Jj ' 111,1 “ iplicxilioti of cities; but Inn the itgcticy of llw crtilral 
|i.-WT r seems less certain. Many great centres of population 
had been destroyed; in tlic general disorder i» was a lets 
hft^niuua undertaking to irconMltiit* them ,m a smaller 
1 XU, Sin, sue:. 
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wale. From rvery olfirr point of view their administrative 
system experienced the vicissitude* which we have described 
as common to the whole Empire. 


IV 

Social ami Economic Conditions 1 

There is m> doubt that one consequence of th<- Homan 
Occupation was an inrfrnsi- nnd renewal of the population." 
The estahlialuncTit of colonics, the influx rtf people from 
every quarter* attracted by more stable conditions nail the 
settlement of inter-tribal disputes, the introduction by great 
Human or eonmnizrd landowner* of cultured men, of whom 
the uneducated Gauls hud no need, a ml of slaves, who were 
essential tt> the rich Italian s’ way of living—all this, apart 
from the fecundity of the Cells at that period, 1ms given rise 
to the statement I hat the Gallo-Homun papulation must 
have licen at least equal to that of France today, though it 
is difficult to see how such a statement can he proved. 

On the other hand, it is quite certain that the population 
was redistributed- In many parts the town steadily gained 
precedence of the country: a result due to its comfort (formerly 
unknown), its greater materia] advantages, and even its 
pleasures and nercatious such as the shows of the amphi¬ 
theatre. The life of independent Gaul had been predomi¬ 
nantly agricultural 7 as commerce and industry developed, 
many workmen were drawn to them from the fields. Fin (illy, 
the improved communications enabled some landowners, 
thanks to the road system of which the excellent native 
carriages made good use, to return to their town house after 
inspecting their estates, though most of them Jived un their 
land—a fact peculiar to Gan). 

Work in the (owns tended very often to tiecome corjv.r- 
»te in form. Though dir- recognized ito many profess ionn l 
enttegta in Italy, Home showed less appreciation of them in 
the provinces, but, those of Gnul did not seem to hrr very 
daiigennis; they swnrmcd ill Nnrlxmeiisis and in I he neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lyons.' They did not always wear u professional 

1 CSC tfe, p H 
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ik&prct; but, when rrnmhmliy rv%imis or burin I societies, 
tkry often in practice united mm of tilt saint: trade- 'Die 
oanmitrcmi tidurgiomt of jM^wEfarr# or amused u 

very ti>iiNiflrriihli‘ totunti lev which their tombs bear striking 
witness. Among these eot|H^Iotifc I he must powerful-seem 
to hove been those of the builders end carpenter* (fvbri)> 
t tie t iuiher-n w- it hm it* (dr ndvophari )* 1 1 ie ship-aw nt-rs m i fl 
watermen (itacteidtirfih chiefly on the lower Rhone end its 
tributaries. utl i hi if Kfs.'ttcitii, it iiiimfiicluTtT& of clothing for 
the poorer people. Tlie orgamml ion of these collegia made 
them real societtefl nr common wealth maintained by in- 
llncntnd [witrofas. Mere tolerance of them by lln govern- 
ment gave place to marked favour when the idea wm formed, 
in th tt third century, of using I hr corporation^ as agents to 
foaiiit&te the control of the populace and the recovery •' l 
the taxes. 

The wealthy das* included knights and senators \mt 
these titles, in I heir Ilh^iI neer pint ion, did not satisfy the 
ambition of the leading men* who aspired to \\u statue of 
Roman - mi tor, i barren I it h which tunny of them obtained 
and wul'il hctpirath even to women* Ulltmuidy there was 
m» iiiunkipality without rtwar Gallic senator*- Fur Liu niu*t 
part they wrn great landed proprietory enrirVu d by the 
social and cconomir development that was mj general in the 
third century; their villas, where a hunt of workmen were 
employed, formed the nucleus of many villages and town- 
ships whose name today recall* the existence of a great 
undent estate and even lbc name of its owner * The latter 
might, derive from his Lr Hie origin a passion for tin eh m*t 
and Irum 3 ii> Latin educatum n taste fur study as ft 
iitermturr. Such writ- the poet AusOttin* and Roulinus. 
’who became Uidiop of Nuhi. though he was u native of 
Ifunhaux. 

Strsibr# was exaggerating whin he snid that the Romans 
r might the Gauls how to culjjvate their fields. It was m>t in 
That direction that their Celtic subject# most needed 'iloca¬ 
tion, and perhaps the only innovation due to Use Romans 
was a much more extensive cultivation of the vine; access 
to new markets caused it to take the place of cm&k wherever 
the substitution was possible,, But we must remember the 

1 1*.-A. Cfilv.OuL-. /irfr* Vatta, |BC*l f p. IftirJ 
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jutcrdivi uf ItoJiiltbuir, 1 which checked this propensity until 
thf time of Probus; it was only from tin? latter’* reign that 
thr vintages i>l tin Bofdt-hi^ ail d the hunks of tin*' lie 
gained their high reputation. Neither were there any imv 
(fnt lii worth mi ntioning to In? fenrot'tl idtout cui tle-brix'dtng > 
hnf the Horn a it water-work* benefited this mode of exploiting 
oeutnin soils nr. lt*s than they Iwiuftttti agriculture, 

The. Romans did not And so mm.ii subterranean «(*Uh 
in 6sii) as in Spain and Britain, notwithstanding the busy 
industries in which metallurgy gave rife in tunny purl- of 
the country. The natives learnt from their new mrniTf- 
hnn tn work the quarries and use all the resource* of the 
builder*?. i»ri, which they had allowed lo remain in its infancy, 
caring little about their | 0 iM 6 « of abode. All the most refined 

httfcal devices in this branch of art became customary 
with them, and i! ha* been said that, in tin* 1 leiuish language, 
a considerable part of the technical vocabulary re hit ive 
thereto is obviously of Latin derivation. 1 Finally, the 
interiors of tin- liailie houses were embellished with less 
primitive furniture. In matters of dress there was u more 
xtubhiini eonservatiam: a c e rta i n Affectation of Latin styles 
by the upper classes does not conceal the fact that the old 
nation ill garb remained the most popular, and the maim- 
fneture of tunic* suitable for the wear of poor people in wet 
climates contributed not a little lo the export trade, ihf 
Roman influence merely banished that tnsle for bright colours 
which wus so marked cvcu in Canit’s time. 

The i>oor earthenware of tile independent Celts was a very 
different thing from the figured pottery/ copied from types 
«f Arerxo, whose nmiudaetnre in innumerable series was to 
occupy so runny (in I lie workshops. From the purely a ■1 1 l- t i c 
point nf view and in comparison with the models this «a* 
obvjmis! v a pour counterfeit, but from the economical jaunt 
of view it marked an indisputable advance. Similarly, 1 lie- 
works and brick-making gave employment to numbers of 
artisans from the day when wooden huts were abandoned; 
Mild, in the uiir of clay. Mediterranean influences gave rise 

» S- Itdnarti, ffreiie uTcitrttfagiyK, loot, I, j>. *50 rf "'V- 

■ p. 40. _ 

1 J, jim'lirlrslt*. Ltt i'utft tfmmiqut* wi?» dr In (icntlt Trnnmnt, 

Paris, i wit. 
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to u new industry, of which the devout had hitherto felt no 
need* muindy the mwuifnrtiire of those earthenware statuette* 
which played so large? n part in the religious observances of 
the CnKco-EoniMi world. 

Tin cspurU of merchandi^ «Cieded the imports, Yu 
luh Gaul exported various foodituff^ living animate IW 
the rluisc or the giunc$ or Tor transport* woollen doth nig for 
soldiers uiul pen vast*; to Germany md the CdU in Uril^iiti 
she *ctd thr cheap wares which the barbarians of tlu-vsc lands 
did not nainufarture themselves, the equivalent of what the 
African peoples receive from Europe today. The wealth of 
Gnu l increased rapidly until the Keg inning of the invasions; the 
artisan class enjoyed great prosperity, which was promoted 
by the litf of uniform coin*, weights and m&ismft throughout 
the land, mul by tt .system of taxation which involvd no 
element uf surprint-, 11 Great financial mjclertakin^s won* not 
suited to the t‘dtir temperament* they wen- lefi in 1 tu.linu>- 
m orientate, especially Syrians; but l lie strength of the 
coimiry lav above nil in its rami population and its middfe 
daw 1 s, umf in that respect Gaul was nlrrady France. Mon?' 
over the well-being stems to have bran general; there were 
very few poor ami many well-to-do families, and there was 
no impafiSfthk gulf between the classes separated by dis- 
tiudkmji of wealth* they mixed freely at the public bating 
the great game** and above ad the gladiatorial ah ow n which 
ww no h pciptdiur nmong our ancrMios than in Italy. 


V 

Ideas ani> Art 

The Homjui influence an the religion of Lhc Gauls 3 affected 
their beliefs less than the manner lu wiikh these were mam* 
(cited* Both peoples fed u spontaneous iiidinutkm to 
conciliate divine being*, and both were inclined to form 
ftlftilnurt and liiiliiraihUc ConCtpikiuft; there was a tendency 
fa wards diiliiteh devotions and Hie quest of little recipe* fur 
obtaining good lack und escaping misfortune. Already con¬ 
vert id to »i at hriq*-morph tern by the Greeks, the Romans: 

Lxxxin. p + mi mp on n v. n. sm, 

1 iHjk* v I p p. h rt jiey. 
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converted tin- Gauh ia the same wav, without pressure of 
entreaty, They bn night their tduls with them, and their 
statues impressed the native* as a new fortii of luxury. 1 He 
Graxw-Runisui mixture liad its cmwfcrpift in n tuiJI^Romnit 
mixture attested by mch nimeji ns /A?nro or Jfffr* 

Cuiftfdtu*. Just os in the funner rase Some ax*amilu lions were 
found to be too difficult or impossible, ho there were somt 
ikilks Lliat remained Celtic: Bch-miv Kpoiiii, Esua, TcutaLes 
w.-ir ui the number, and, under the ImruxiH'Uls uf the lust 
mrnlkiu'd, Mercury remained always u native erection; the 
eld emblems* the hum a of Ccnmmms, tlu? mallet of Suer) I 
the horses of Bpcrna kept their original properties, since they 
had no siudogic* in the dftssical religion. Vet some strong 
mlnptatiuns have Woo pointed out? that, for example, which 
made of Apollo the usual god of springs and fountain*;* 
Mrally, through an instinctive or interested loyalty, eertnm 
abstractions were accepted: the Genii, especially that of the 
emperor, the Lures, termed August)» the TuteLfe, nmmeipaj 
doilies, to whom the devout addi^ their prayers with the 
same purpose no doubt us to the deified Cra&ars* Thll 
ness 14J rceeivc new gods miwt have led to the admission of 
oriental culte which. motr tiicces&Jhlly than those of Home* 
prepared the wny for Christianity- It is curious to observe 
that they gave rbe to an original typer of monument; the 
toi(gilt overthrowing the dragon-footed giant/ an obvious 
prototype of St, George and the dragon. 

On the other hand, in the organization of worship a real 
revidutien look place. The druids divtpprarcd, only retain¬ 
ing a flight and driejjy private influence us sorcerers anil 
divinm* There were no more gatherings on flic hill tups or 
in tin- forests* in cudosiire* under the open sky; henccforwiittl 
tin irtmh had their tempies* like all the Mediternincnn 
peoples. 

Home left her mark no has evidently on the moral life 
of the i«stub;, though she could give them nothing except 
what she herself possessed. Conquered almost at the moment 
whim a new order was about to ari^- with thir Primdjiate, tins 

] A dt. FilcUirht't, V>-t Figurines d* tart ruiit f If iti {rfitdt ntmnint, 

E&TSX p U ( 181 * 1 ), p, n*-244; LX puoih r>- 1SU-273. 

: l^^nadlaii, (Vi/iwO It* hi, p. i * 57. 

1 Fnedr* ItertJciD Juppttf T-Ot&ititfrvt iuifit, , into. 
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cputiiry from the very first knew noun but disillusioned and 
prolific iti*linns. Tin Empire very quickly attained its 
maximum of j*ower and extent! well balanced characters 
disappeared from « society that was merely [.oUshid and 
refined, very much preoccupied svitJi its own comfort but 
vent little influenced by any lofty ideal. Us religion ivns 
H i ptidhiu iiilicd to ritualist it- formula find convention! i! 
firactivci. fls sentiment k were not, us u rule, wicked or 
hateful, but rather mean and commonplace. The Uouh 
modelled themselves upon it. A sort of universal egoism 
invaded men's souls, and it was not displaced by the muni” 
rtprtl fir collegiate spirit; loyalty to the convenient organiza* 

I inn s, of I he city or the corporation was due to the advantages 
which these might, offer. nr in some cases to the honours 
derived trout them, so thnt this deference hi institutions 
could not !)h: mistaken fur it sense of civic fluty; it whs merely 
4 i sign uf panic when the civic burdens seemed too heavy. 
Effort of any kind was the hardest, thing of uil. 

it did not require very much of this to undertake the 
study of Latin, which was useful even in commercial dealings 
it ml indispensable to the man who aspired to become a Ittunan 
citizen of even to improve his posit inn hi his town. The 
selio"! 1 :' played: an important part, though we van only 
dimly perceive it without being able to follow the details, 
tit any rate us regards elementary i-diiejitinii. Certain legal 
tests bear witness to State intervention m a mert advanced 
stage, and we have the works of the rhetoricians—men like 
Euinines and Symnuirhus—whu speak of the establishments 
which they attended. The traditional title of University 
require* explanation: at Marseilles, Auteui, Itheiins. Treves, 
Bordeaux, the instruct inn given was very similar to the 
modern French “ humanities ” for young lmys, with grammar 
includ'd, There was no centre of research anywhere: study 
of the great authors, aided by the foundation of certain 
libraries, practical exercises and rhetorical contest* made up 
the invariable programme, which produced subtle, eloquent 
and teamed men, though their minds wore east in a uniform 
mould. At Marseilles Greek culture held the first place; 
hut it wus nowhere abacnt, for Greece provided teacher® 
everywhere, even at An tun, m spite of its isolation and very 
* TL. llaufuxif, Th* School* uf tiifut, Oxfbttf, IWfl. 
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GalUc character* These establishments were controlled by 
the emperors. who imposed their will upon I hum nod fixed the 
teachers* salaries—with all the mare liberality Ivcc&u&e they 
left the duty of paying them to the cities. There was no 
lack id students; the literary training was more valuable 
than iiny other ns ;i prcp&r/dhm for the discharge of public 
dutkv hi id the higher administrative career, n hurt which 
reminds its uf the suruil importance uf Chinee Literature 
with its sterilising influence. 

it is hardly surprising that no originality could break 
the bonds of such a deadening ranvcntknu i\l! Ihr writers 
of Gaul are ,+ second-1land,” imitators of the Greeks and 
Humans, w hose beat methods Lhcy failed to borrow-. Argute, 
hqni f Thul tendency had been noted from the very first 
among the Gnubt, and in consequence there was an abundance 
uf rhetoric 1 Long, though they were so otuw^sed by Latin 
hiHliiniis that many of them left I heir country. Still, In the 
general decadence of the fourth century; their names sin? 
among Uie least, tarnished;' but we could well spare the 
frantic toadyism of the panegyrists of those days, the blind 
devotion of N ft mat l an us to a decadent Home, the ftmambu- 
Intory displays uf Ausoniu^ happily atoned for by his praises 
of Bordeaux or the Moselle, through which he alone aciptircs 
saint- lYSCrablmUX to a iml ii-md p<ict» 

In art 1 'also the instructors who wen- themselves, imitators, 
worked upon a tahulu ratal the Greeks repeated themselves 
mi L^xnntly; the lipmsns advanced no further than some 
iiinniportant architectural inventions. They did not conceal 
frojn the Gauls any of their methods of adding to the pleasure# 
of life nod the pomp of cities. Temples, basilica*, theatre# 
and amphitheatres, tnumim ratal gateways or triumphal 
archer tombs, towers, jnmtsohnins f pyramids chapels, altuw 
Hud fiarcophagiise*—none of these could &cem nt ntl strange 
Itfc the Huinnn visitor, Greek statues reminded him of rhe 
rolled ors’ galleries in the capital; irr Gaul ut in Italy* foreign 
art \A * came Ivp arek order* on the >prt. The colossal Mercury 
of Piiy-de-DOine, made L>y the Greek ZctukLoIus, assuredly 

i It. I'k-hmt, /-h"- f)rrnirt< rctfnniM pfnfi \mct jiLnrth Gaaknl 
Fikris, U09. 

Vftr Blaaduit, Kiutlc xttr in dimatim i drs rdiflea itr Jn (Uxuh 
rvttmit it, I'uri, LOIS. 
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had nothing Arrcniiim obotit it except it* epithet. The 
invading mythology did not tpatt tinlljc sculpture, though 
sometimes it wus intermingled with theme* taken from 
even-day lift-. These loiter, and the fimcrni busts, poorly 
executed iu ^mic infer mr itutivi stone, ore more attract ivr 
Um 11 1 hr wcnfisuiu* stock-piece*. In fklgicn especially we 
lintl inline |»m* of fresh observation and some feeling for 
truth: Ihe lift r«f the middlr-du;-. 1 - eourttrymnn "r of the 
arlishii is jn*rt rayed for us in scenes from the family <>r the 
workshop. Hut. no less in stone than hi day, the style of 
dreoratioi most pleasing to the t o11-—interlaced oinuiiirnt, 
ripen work, curved and capricious outline—disappeared from 
I Jaul. except in a very few places: ami tt was only iti Britain, 
where lli< influence' of chisxica] art: was h-sx ii\ cmlicliniri.’. 
• hill l be tradition was preserved and transmitted to the 
Middh Ages. 


VI 


The Regions of CauF 


Our country is not one of those where, except in a few 
specially explored localities, all I races of antiquity have 
disappeared. Ttir abundance of texts and the multitude of 
explorations give us at nny rule n rough idea of the life lived 
iii each district and of tin njqn .inanci of the chief centres of 
population. 

Let 11Ffc begin with Nil r I Kill fi is is/ Mu* iir&t tn be 

<iQiii]m rc il unci I hr quickest in it& drvdnjnnent k tfainbl to 
fhr proximity of Italy, the Mcditrmmcan cJmrectcr of prart 
of Ihe ri.tmtry + thr earlier Greet cokmtcs, nnd the crefttiouft 
of C^&ar n ii I j August ^. 1 The work of Home before C«sar 
rrmuins nlisnira; she tnay have con line d li-ersclf ml ire] v* 
or uliuo^t entirely, to the foundation of three towns/ lint 
the fueiti du iHri thxome dear until Ihe didultir's entry upon 
\hv sm ut , First ot all dlewtusiftniws implied him to ruin 
I hr promi fity of VLinbdJIrs. Fomjw'y could not br defeated 
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unless h«* was deprived of this bust ; Unice the terrible siege, 
the inrrender of the city, and the Joss tif its territory and 
naval apparatus, To tell the truth, it had been of little 
service to its in hind possessions, which yarned by this separa¬ 
tion from it. In its empty harbour nit activity censed almas: 
at once: but its favourable situation, its gtKid climate. the 
intelligence and high culture of its inhabitant* bn mg] it about 
a rtjjosfcxicc. We hiiv. already meidiom d its UniversiU; 
yuiuijj: Italians came there m crowds to receive the Greek 
eduction which retained all its prestige, and there they 
toiiml follow countrymen who hud t'ompromiwd themsoh es 
in [uilitiiw mid had been banished Crum Rmiie after the old 
fashion of Athenian ostracism. 

Two cities inherited I he fortune of Marseilles. Forum 
Julii (Prejus), iht “market of Caesar," was less indebted to 
liim t han to Augustus fur its. transient prosperity. There the 
emperor established the sailors w ho hod wem the bnttlr of 
Actiuin, nnd in Hie hay he anchored the ships* that had been 
captured. A purely military town, ns its inscriptions (soldiers' 
epitaphs) attest, it commanded the neighbouring or.unity and 
the main linitt <rf comnuiiiication; but the tiartaur ninth bv 
Augustus*—a purely artificial one that was constantly in 
danger.—became so quickly blocked with sand that continual 
labour was needed to maintain it . and the cent ml government 
fiimJIv gave up the attempt. As wc ha VC said, the Hcct 
disappeared in the second century, and this marked the 
beginning of an irre tiled in hie decay Irani which (he city has 
never wwvml; its nmjestie ramparts. Its subterranean 
nrseriiils and the mins uf its two citadels arc even mure 
suggestive than its pleasure buildings of its former character. 
All that Frcjii6 gained by the ruin of Marseilles was its 
importance as a naval station. 

In the sphere of commerce il was Nur bourn.- that sup- 
planted (hat famous city. tfarbo Martin s had twice received 
Colonists from Rome uinl was already a nourishing town, 
Like Frijus. only mure so, it is now at a distance from Ole 
sea; but in Roman times, thunks to the Jakes Hint surrounded 
il mid joined the pool of Sigean, it bud cmntniuiieation by 
water with the Mediterranean, nnd for the itai-bottomed 
vessel* of those days all these connected basins formed mi 
i C. JidJi&ti, i’tejus tutnffi n, Paris, man. 
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adequate, even it spacious hartwiur, Moreover, it com* 
maiidcd the mad to Spoilt and the month of the puss cum* 
nccting the two slopes of the Cove lines. Hut after living 
burnt down in Hit- ruiddh “I tin- second mutiny and fh-gnidcd 
fmiN Hu- rank of capita), it Inst nil its importance* like thc- 
r»!lii'.r cities mi the const. Its magnificent buildings, now 
entirely destroyed, won the admiration of Sidonius ApuHiuaris 
li^ tut'- ;is the fifth century, though they must have appeared 
very old even to him. 

The course of trade was altered; it followed the valley 
nf the Rhone* and Lhe cities nearer (he river profited by the 
change: uot so much Aix [Apur Srrtur),‘ a middle-daas 
town full 'if old families bat pre-eminently agricultural, as 
NJnics and Arles. Mrmnttnu (from the Celtic ww/htn, n 
sanctuary) was iock<sd. Hke Ajx, at the time of the invasions* 
bui it wav less completely laid waste, and it is at Mines that 
(hi: tntvdtrr in Fmncc finds mi>st monuments of antiquity - 1 
The Gallic city did not prosper until Augustus Introduced 
there ns colonists after tlic bnl lie of Ac Hum some Greeks 
from Egypt 1 who had liectj captured on Antony’s ships ■ the 
palm-tree ami crocodile used as emblems on its mins were 
long reminiscent of this origin. 

The sacred spring Hint watered the neighbouring slopes 
p v, ‘ il » religious standing. This fountain (Nanaum*) had 
* ts tviiple, which tins perhaps been identified near the baths: 
and niimv others were built, in particular a Capitol and i h.: 
famous “ Maison Can*?," whose Greek style no doubt reflected 
the origin of a section nf the inhabitants. A spring was a 
godw/nd in this arid, poorly watered district; hut instead of 
remaining content with it, the Rontnit.v, on the initiative, ns 
it is thought, of Agrippu, brought thither also the waters of 
two finudl rivers by means of the 11 Punt du Gard " which is 
vtil] standing. It would he Kurd to account for the presence 
"f men from all lamb if Nunes luvrl nut been u commercial 
city, tail u, know nothing of its industry. Its huge arenas. 
'■niitrK arli [trial and unassisted by any nntnrai declivity, 
in,ply a considerable papulation which did not shrink from 
costly undertakings - . 

1 Miriurl t.'lerc, Aqua Scttiat, Aix:, 

1 II. Itfti in. S'imc* gollo-fimmiti, I'jini, 1801. 
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Vet it win* unt Nimo. but Arles [Anlair i llmi represented 
front the first Century of our era " the tcoiwulk' capital af 
Provence WxJ id* must important iuteRi-duni Wild artistic 
centre,though it only gradually eclipsed its rivals, Nnrhnmu* 
und Lvmin, It hud already profited by the overthrow d 
MitfjteJUe*, upon whuve former territory its own encroached, 
wp much enlarged us fn join that of Frejiis, Tins 
famous " Mufiiin trenches.'* n eumil dug by Marius to supply 
his troops when niurelting against the Teutimes, subsequently 
enabled this land Locked post to add maritiiQf commerce to 
its river-borne trade. Nevertheless the troubles or U M - third 
century would have dealt u fatal blow to .tries hud it not 
been fur on Lmfurrsii-ri event which revived the city hihJ 
added still further to its natural advantagis, Struck by its 
favourable position »s a junction of many mad*. Constantim 
riplulr it ‘'the Hume of (i;ml” nnrl paid it seven)! visits; 
whik, less limn a century Inter, ii was the nddoue of ft 
praluriiiu prefect, Thanks to these privileges, A rich was not 
merely tuvrn of ihip-owuers; in Ihi- century when the 
Empire accept cd ( lirLstinnity its buildings wen- praiuiiieiit 
uninng the works of art inspired by the new faith* No 
remnant of its hnftUicaS has survived, but W e still have a 
good muijliiT of its sculpt um] sarcophagi uses, und although. 
as a watier of bid, they are thought to have been the work 
ul Koniau artists, the presence of the latter proves lit any 
rate the wealth of tin town at this period/ Above all, it 
was «t Arlcv that, through u Imppy commixture of Celtic, 
Lrnck and Latin cloDUiU, the Provencal civilijtniion bad its 
real aright/ 

Along the Rhone, north of the Durance, there was a 
succession of ogricnJtuml towns; only one of them has pre- 
1MTV.-11 uny remarkable memorials of this period, namely thr 
colony of Orange (Arau^io), with its theatre almost intact, 
of which recent excavation* have revealed tin entries/ and 
its trmwplml arch which could, without giving offence to 


lomlEuiv irffi antifnr.i oactuiion; la.. f;vmi$tr <Tmu Aitinirc <fc 
-a lfr«rf-/V.>i<w dnta I'ansi^ti. Maru-Rhu, I Hg*. 
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jitiyoui.', 11 ic fact that the revolt of Floras nod Sitcrovir 

hud bwu repressed/ 

Further cm was the colony Julia Henna ( \ ieuneb* IM in 
father than Roman* tin? Capital of the powerful tribes of the 
Alhiliivjgh whosiF nubility lived ther* in gmd splendour, 
nvi; may h urra front the fragments of works of Jtrt that lmvv 
t>ecn dug up almost every where, The Italian «dtmi rut wits 
not plentiful there, since the colonist* were drawn frum the 
atpcilton troops; and yet Vicmiu 1 became a Human colony 
uruler t’align In, while the temple oE Augustus und Ltvm hurl 
^iLrcadv been raised in proof of its loyalty. It owed its 
prosperity und influence to its very extensive territocy, 
which stretched as far a* the Is£re and included ureus on 
both sides of the Alp*. Witluii its jurisdiction lay 
town* of the future, then in process of formal ion. such as 
Aix-ka-Baint. Annecy, Geneva mitl Grenoble. 

Beyond the right hunk of the Rhone, Beziers (BiFlrfNX ). 
funiidi'll by some veterans, immediutely become Hie great 
wine market that it has remained ever since; and further on, 
included in Narbanen^ia tor strategical reasons, though 
I-taking in quite another direct ion. T^losa (Toulouse) deserves 
mcntkinp not for Hs litfignituunt remnants of antiquity, but 
ns mi intellect uid centre vouched fur by Martial, who euikd 
it the “ town of Minerva/' mid by Ausomua lung afterwards 
We have already seen that Narbcmetaik retained its 
original iKnmdnries until Dioclcfbm T s reign, but the current 
s[>eech showed that some of the western districts were arbi¬ 
trarily eonAcdcd with it* After that emperor had detached 
a new province from it. iukme.lv Vieimrnsts, it was only the 
south-eastern part of the imeient the typical 

province . most Latin of them nil on Moonlit of its numerous 
cnloidrs which gave name to our modem Provence, 

Xest in order* tfJHtHialogv bub w» m?nll tlir distingiiiihcd 
pmcitinn of Lvirin^, capital of the ioitiK 1 whose iiiijH-rfeetly 
interpreted Celtic nuinc, Zugudiiitum* implies the i-sideuet 
of an i^trlicr town, though a very unimportant une r si nee tin- 
choice of Kmne. which was made almost fit mice, gave nil 
its significance to tins acropolis «f Gaul* ns Strabo afterwards 

4 Ir. i ‘hrUrtuti, £r* SftmiiW'niti *rQnm&+ Purh* tWtS. 

f H lUzhu ricniif rf L|iaa tfflib-T&mnm*. l J ans, 

■ Ibid. . A, Sluyert, StmxrUe AfrtoUe rJr Lyon, ! iffi-iiUW. 
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mill'd it. Not that it rnukl Iihyc contained &. population 
equal to that of today; bracks* the grtai lire of 05, if it 
did not check, ftt any rule (tehy«d Us development ; but the 
crowd of victor?* present within its territory on peat ottsudtms 
nmy Inive been equal in mimker to the stable uml permanent 
p^puUtrom The ndvjuittfgra of its happy situation wefe all 
thi mure striking on the morrow of a rapid conquest, when 
su much of iti vast hinterland wm& unknown mid. in a country 
new* the easiest nnd safest lines of communication were 
the principAl river valleys. The eon flu vatu commanded these 
line a in three directions and, in order to hold them, it w 
nccc&wy to occupy the high ground dominating the SsGne; 
there the Ihmiun city was built;, with its. colonist^ its 
garrison and the Furtjm veins made by Trajan, which the 
ETeiieli language lias changed into Paurvicrr, Nothing has 
survived of the public buildings on the side of the hil l: raava- 
lions have proved That the plateau itself was covered with 
private hi him* worthy mF their site; but* except for the 
foundations only corns ami fragments of pottery hnvi- been 
founds Indeed„ the only remains on a large scale are the 
impeding niins of the aqueducts which supplied the city on 
thr h ill-top* 8 

Below Foimiire lay l he Celtic quarter, a place of business 
mid an emporium through which there was incessant traffic; 
in the island of the Illume and the neighbouring districts 
which were tirat of all drained* the corporations sunn replaced 
their wooden huts by substantial building*; wiiu-mrrch&Tit> 
and nair.mini from both rivrta had their office! mul ware- 
1 muses there. Not all were of Gallic origin; inturnatioiuil 
trade Find tiftmghf mi a number uf fbrejgFmrs and many of 
tlii“i i k■ attracted by thr position of the town mnJ the bicilit ii^ 
Tor making profits, kM any desire to return. Thus a cosmo¬ 
politan crowd wju* rtdWtcd, Greeks, Syrians andl onrntoLs 
uf all kinds, through whom Christ ianity found its way into 
lhe city* fcrvcnt() resisting the jnmcntiun$ uf Mnreus 
Aurrims mid Scptioiius Sc veras." 

f inally, |o the north of the lower city there was a sort 

* C. r^mmiu Up Munimrmn, Amok* *U rVnivrTMitt 1 dt L#*m w 

Up Xiw an {iRi^pint!]. 

1 Id , Ui Aqtifiluiri tmHQUfM & L&m, | , wli p n*0D. 

* CXTI. p. 154-W. 
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nf *acrcd enclosure, tlie federal territory, into which the 
drlegntt* pound every ym to attend the provincial Council. 
In the centre rose the vast idUr of Rome and Augustus, 
gilded, tWfti ami resplendent, [hulked by two columns, 
whose form is preserved for ns on the tonal coins; and round 
it were the temple of tin* dirt, the quarter* for the priests 
ttrnl those who entertained the deputies, the dims, and th * 
amphitheatre where the games were lield, for I hr spirit of 
Hellenism presided at these pun eel tic festivals, llnutgh it dhl 
nut make of Lyons an intellectual centre. 

Tlic great battle of 107 inflicted losses on the city which 
were to he increased by the troubles of the third century. 
In the fourth century the imperial cities of Tftves and Atl« 
eclipsed one which had »t any rate served its purjmsc as u 
centre of unification. 


When Ihcv entered '' lung-hniroi 1 Haul, the purr Rcirouiis 
felt less at home; we can easily ste that life underwent fewer 
changes there before the Middle Ages. Inscription* art much 
rarer mid atebfcologicral monuments more concentrated, the 
towns are further apart, five or six times as fhr, on an 
average, as those of NarUmcnsW; often they are poorly built 
and fterm to be mere alien centres. Judging by the reliefs, 
the natives kept their traditions and peasant garb, and the 
tribes their ethnical titles, 

Except for the Pyrensean province of NtnrerapopuU, the 
Ihctmian centre nf resistance, thanks to which the Basques 
and Udamais still retain their local idioms, it was in Aipntnum' 
1b:tl the process of transition was least rapidly effected. A* 
regards soil ami climate, the great triangular pinin divided 
in twi* by the Garonne had few surprises in store for the men 
from the South. Nevertheless urban life was backward 
then 1 , and Bordeaux idtmri attained I Vic dimensions of n 
metropolitan city. Its first name, Bttrdigula, was derived 
1x0111 the Iberians, but thr Celts nf tin: central plateau estide 
litdied themselves there and. without help from Home or 
military colonists, knew how to profit by the agricultural 

■ Md.. a. 'JOV-raH. 
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■wealth of the whole surrounding district and make the l*e*t 
use of tk tuiibom dcep-tfet in the estuary of the {ifromlc. 
Bordeaux owed nothing to the Itomims except Increased 
facilities for trade in cons^pioiiec of the annexation of Britain 
to I he Empire ; tew I! alia jin were attracted Hu re by Ihe 

lyliiuEiiHtrEtlive servicof the province, The influmte of 
the [qH r was only fell after a long time* when the city Imd 
hr*-n imieJi iiirmi^eil in siae, and it was not tmtil t.lii■ third 
century that it begun to he filled with pretentious buildings. 
The blatant luxury of the wtfttfattf ridtar Sprung from Hii& 
rural iu ighlwiurhood found dcpitpos in the prrndrtiiu* 
arcliitecture and the uffcctutiuu which emperors from Africa 
nr Syria 1™! brought into fashion. Then mSsforhuw changed 
ihr appearance of liurdigab, which hud to he encircli il with 
walls; and since ita trade wus obstructL-d by thr. trouble, of 
I hi Hint it hi rajtie, like mmtv. other town*, a ptlftCr - f Study 
for men uf lettrr^ poets mid orators 

At first Bordeaux had hud a rival in Mtditdnttuin Sun- 
tonum (Snmlesj, thv centre of unt of the most prominent 
Cieitie tribes, The Favours obtained by this town from Iht 
family of Drnsos find Gctniaiii^ and tin? of Augmtus 

combilri with the fertility of iu soil mu! the industry of its 
clothiers to explain a prosperity to which Jbi ancient jnttnu- 
merh hear witness- 

11. 11 uuii AquitmiUt iUm* included the whole central pliHenU, 
whieU differed nmeh from tin rest at the province: on It* 
ehemufertiirr there welt’ a few very iLtlijupOrtmii lownv 
white, tii the north, .dwinVim i Itoufges), riipitu! of the 
Bitiirige?,, n leading tribe before the oeenpathin, hid lost 
mwh nf its Cifthir vplandtmr. The sheer mount am mas» liari 
in> attraction for the people* of the Smith, and their great 
trade routes avoided it. At Arvcmes. thr last buttress of 
independence, there were still the fertility of Lin Limagrte, 
the hot springs caused by extinct voIv;m&C$ P mid u eemndr 
indudry wiit^c renown spread far nnd wid*. Finally. rrJigiun 
g* Vr mi exceptional position to (Celtic fur 

L * temple of Augiwtu* * ■)* thanks hi the rmtimml sarictimry 
built at {great cost and in magnificent style on the neigh- 
Pairing hill, the foiy-dr-lMjine h whose fame throughout Gaiil 
explain* its title* 11 the fnnttAis mountain #l {Ctarw Atms) t 
4 exsx p. i^zoa. 
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which wn* bequeathed hi the Ju*i ccutro from which the 
pilgrim* start ed (llmutmt). 

Logdummsis comprised the country «l Hw -Edui.' a 
dominant and lymunieol tribe in I'a^ari, time. On their 
territory only one notable town arose, ’‘ the citadel of 
Augustus.” Augtmtiidtinum (Autunl,” which was a citadel 
from the beginning and not merely from the third century, 
for ft* ruins reveal the workmanship of the better period. 
It whs u sari uf advanced fortress of Lyons, mul it was not 
placed on the site of the old Celtic appUhtm of Mount Beovtay, 
Bibructe, which was abandoned, hut a new town was built 
on virgin soil within 15,000 paces of this, in mcordumr with 
a regular plan which allowed for wide Urtrte. Its good 
understanding with Rome was emphasised by costly Wdilii;-'. 
purely Roman in style—a monumental gateway, n theatre 
and amphitheatre on a groat scale— and by » renowned estnlh 
lishuicnt for teaching Grffico-Bwwui literature. But the 
Celtic spirit held its ground in the schools; [he great majority 
or the students wen? Gauls, mid very few foreigners came to 
mix with them. Nevertheless, hi the final crisis of (lie 
Empire in Gnu!, it was Aiitun that remained loyal to the 
Roman cause; though, as w<- have seen,* it had to pay dearly 
for this proof of good sense. The emperors of the fourth 
rcntiiry tried in vain to bring about its renascence; too far 
removed from the great highways, the “ Celtic Rome " seemed 
henvnforward n merely artifiviid creation and retained hardly 
a shadow of it* [last grratm-ss. 

In the valley of the Yotinc, whose source was hard by, 
we find an real town until we come to /fgrdiacura {Sens), 
the capital of the Sen ones. A museum of statuary prove-, 
its importance in the first centuries-of our era, uiul its bounds 
in the Middle Ages were still those of the third century. 
As the capital of IjUgdunensis fV and afterwords the see of 
an archbishop, primate of the Gauls, it took precedence on 
these grounds of JAiris itself. 

Nevertheless Lutetin 1 hud already t-xtended fur beyond 
it* original cradle, the islet where the great trulmdty of 

t In old Ffrcuch Otttilun. Ct. tLutold <k t-ontrmy, .iidwa tt *<f 
wWiumrnt*, A«tuo, 1SS1L 

* Sc* ftbttW, p* WKW 
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iHjirJcj still kept Lliuir ofllccfa^ and Uir left hank 

u f the river eupctf-iflily lmd profited by sU iir^t cuEnrgciitfnU 
Mnujit Saiiite'Gctirvj^Vf rfo$c nt hand provided h pWr of 
tefuge t hut could easily lit- defended: fcqjcnth it itctt built 
in the second cmhiry the hothtt, the Bmfihitlurntie,' of vthfck 
e pa rf h\m ivos. n circa* and u theatrc p alt mi a scale appro¬ 
priate to n city that lonp remamed unpretentious; later oii p 
nfi cr the dcastors of the third century, the fortified ciunp 
vva js made in which his enthusm*! ic subjects liaiJed as 
Augustus ill* young C^ar Julian/ 

Tin rich s*hI cf Normandy had made it botn tin first one 
iif the gtvni agricultural districts of Gaul, but it* capital 
Katvmugm (RuuriO gave no hint in thus* days of its future 
dr^tiny: I In presence of sotne linen iuettiriea did not coin- 
pensete for the insigniftcancc of its rivrr traffic. Utherffisc 
there were no cities in I fie district; only humhfr villages 
formed m the imtghbourhood of the principal villas. It was 
a laud uf farmers who remained loyal to old usages and to 
I he life uf the countryside, 

Aniuriei* T more elewteJy connected with the Atlantic tkn 
with the iM-ighhoiiring districts, wont still inert wrapped up 
in its old traditions. The only cit\, Sdmnet&t (Nantes), 
owed tr> it* river rtud its rclaliori'. with the great island of 
Britain a roDimemal activity which was not ignored l y 
the Itomiius; the town «ns latinized and equipped in t Ju¬ 
st ylc of its masters. Execution has shown that the same 
civilization cxl {Aided also to a large number of places whose 
nndent ilimn* are unknown to ut, llu- townships of Anjou 
and the vast griuiury of the Carnot es. 

The Rujnnti Bflgiea 3 w»a cmvsiderahly larger in area than 
modem Belgium. To the south it included the western half 
of Sw-jt kc cloud.' the lowland half, and till the upper valley 
of the Rhone except Vain is, which was subject to the pro¬ 
curator of the Jlpc* Pvsnina, This tatter region was at 
first regarded as :i military none for defence against the 
Alpine brigands: towns or colonies weri only established there 
for the Mike of their ctinUgic-al position, which wuplnina why 
Nytm, Aught and At ciuchrs began to decline as soon as they 
wit# no longer required lor Umt purpose. The annexation 

1 i JuiUnti. ts Purii do Itomnint, E'ftri; VflSI-l. 
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of the Asrri Deamtintf* and the pacification «f the towns 
dmuged the condition of the Hrivfltiiaii Roman culture was 
fM ,»re widely spread Alt A endured for centuries, since there i* 
Still It Swiss Romance dial eel in existence. whereas the isolated 
soul lew firmly established Celtic yielded before the in virions 
which gave birth to German Switzerland. But, this romant* 
mtinn, due to lucre proximity and not to any systematic 
endeavour; produced nw great city: the country, divided by 
mtiiiY |nirlitioiis ; wn* already beginning iU ‘nub-md life. 

Similarly the m mint aim >us diunictt*r of our l'jnnchr 
Cointc explains the insignificance of its towns; only one nf 
them, Vcaohtio (Bw»ii$chi>, kept its importance u-s u strong* 
hold, and also extended towards the plain, where some ruins 
of the Latin city have survived. 

We know little of Latigres, capital of the Liugones, or 
„\ Jlhr ims (l)uroeor(orumj, tie- headquarters of tin: Rend and 
Tin ]C mi an capital, thunks eftpccjally to the roads that met 
there. In those days there a ns no separation Mwi-cii dis¬ 
tricts which now belong to two different states, lint Un 
roads traversing France and Belgium crossed the former of 
tlu*c two territories in preference to the latter. iHt-ause they 
found their best outlet, to the sea at (iesoriacum < [limit ague), 
1U1 old Celtic harbour turned into a military station, which 
silao provided the shortest means of commuiucHtitm with 
Britain. From HhHms a great highway ran straight to 
Bngantm rHuvai). which commanded n second road, tuid 
forked a little beyond it towards the west, one of the branches 
passing through tfemetaatm (Arras) and Tamenm I’lhdroti- 
nune), where it rejoined the other, which had diverged by 
way of Tutnacutn (TnunmiJ, Fitwiacim* (Vcnvicq) and 
C aiteUmn (Cassel), These were important roads, though 
they served no citj of tin lirst rank; and the position was 
wmiliir, but si ill more striking, in the basin of the Escaut. 

It 1ms been justly remarked 1 that the Belgium of those 
days wn* a country without towns, whose agricultural popu¬ 
lation lived in farms and villages. The influence of Rome 
was slowly introduced olid never Completely established 
there, and it was spread by indirect means. Among the most 
efficacious we may note first the constant, though quite 
voluntary, enlistment of such warlike tribesmen us the 

■ XCt. p. 1>. 
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Mmapii uf Flanders. I lie Ncrrii u£ 1 turnout, ami the Tmjgrt 
cl Lmilrfjurgp ami weundl) tbceomiLuii activity of £hc ligeiils 
uf Uu- oft turn®; from thr etlilcA lime* Italian nBgvtinttrrt* 
fonrui it mi fuivantHgt to curry on their bibd!it£& within the 
orbit of the tinnier uf the Rhine. The h \*nrnpii fumi&lird 
for f hr wn t flfcrt of the Pfts-dr-C*I*j& tmd hr tile burghs 
*~*n the rivet ways. InrnuTN nud cat tie* Inferiors, dothim and 
worker* in metal, even ismtTs developed Unrir industry by 
means of the new methods leu n it from Ron it 1 - The pn uperity 
nf the iidmhitaiits ns shown by the ruins of villas scattered 
ail over the country-' Tin richer uf them, built of solid 
matarmla, Affect on Italian style, subject only to certain 
modifieotioiis uu the wore of climiiic; Unis they have deep 
Cfliars ns a prcrnnHou ugmm&t the dump, glu^v window- 
paur*. lijjrpucnwLs like thofre of tin Italian linth^ tile* and 
siutts which could he provided on the spot. In their decora- 
(iuTi t fuTnitiiTe p litansl* nml good fort-, the Relgmiis dearly 
imitated their masters, importing luxuries from a distance 
when they could not make them lor themselves. Cneccn- 
Ron i an art ini pm*, d iLs influence on thou, but without 
prejudice to the realism of the race or its powers of observa¬ 
tion, Finally, tlnrc is no doubt flint ediiruticni p«tte(titd 
e ven into the country fliatjict*—a very unusual otvum cucc. 
Tile wave uf luirbarbun swept over Belgium and emised the 
satne disasters there as tlst wlun : in order to save tunc, if 
rounded the forest uf the Ardennes* which was larger and 
drnher than it ifc today, nnd thin no doubt is one of the facts 
that explain the persistence of the Latin character in Wallunia. 

The invader had fu I lowed two main rutiles eon verging on 
lilnims. that of the Sombre :uni Meuse. after puling Twgres 
branched in three directions, to Xeufuageu 
(Novi£kttmgM) ¥ Xante*] (IVirro) nnd Cologne (Calmm Agnp* 
pin#); that which, further south, ciiine Iron* the Rhine 
through Trives and Arlun (Ortrfmmum) played a much more 
[puciJId and civilising part than the other. It was the principal 
t humtightaft between Lyons and the Rhine frontier- Metz 
(.Oti^dorTim or tin Jl sacred village *') marked the junction 
uf tin; iwte from Langres to Treves and from Rhein is to 
SirsLffbcmxgj but this latter, scrTing Alsace* md the southern 

» ibid* p. *a f t 
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Paint mate, had its eastern terminus in ft very barren region 
whose great Importance was not realized until a Inter period: 
few garrison* lfrtt to hr found flitre with n men: Jinjidful 
of troops in each. 

Further north the conditions were just the opposite: the 
two Germanics’ were crowded with troops concentrated in 
great perrimni’iit camps. Near them, lo supply their many 
requirements, and Linked together hy well known and per¬ 
fectly rim into ined muds, a number of miuiII villages, enu- 
ti-ntut' i tiri. were formed, which grew incestinfcly until the\ 
hi rjiriu' towns like Nciimugcn, Cologne 11 nud Main?; {Mogicn- 
/innwi), ■ which was at oner capita] of the province and 
headquarter^ of the Rhine shipping. Very few, however, 
developed into real dries, nntl those few will never be well 
known: the ancient Colon in is buried under heaps of rubbish, 
runt the fragments preserved in eollecUona art- nil that has 
survived of Moguntiacum, 

On this side of the great ram|wrt that followed I he course 
of the river, n military headquarters, less exposed than these 
towns but near enough to supervise them all, was found tn 
'» necessary, especially after the German inroad; and lo this 
1«* alone was due the prosperity of Trivcs {Aaffusia Trcvi- 
r«rufl»y hitherto a very obseurr colony, but afterwards the 
residence of the emperor of the West, ami then of u pratormn 
prefect. On its charming site girt round with sunny slopes 
on which, in spite of its latitude, the vine finds on admirable 

soil, massive and sombre mins like the cuorr.rs 41 Black 

Gate.*' at oner gloomy and imposing, are a belter memorial 
than anything else of a century full of trouble ami dangeri 
the life of luxury nud pleasure indulged in by very high 
dignitaries and their suites was frequently interrupted, and 
under the threat, of an ever present danger the population 
acquired n “ frontier spirit " and a marked Inslc for brutal 
and bloody entertainments, 

1 F-Otwiei, Hmtstna, 2 And., It, tiamtjc™, 103»: fT, 

Praur mlufff^ H r&tdnilfchbitiii zur BmmxH. 2 And., 1910 . 
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Ketone Achikvfment 

This may be summed up in a few words, and first of all 
)rl (is dispose tjf mi old theory that spoke of » Tmrc veneer 
leaving the original (.'niiinilivwk uirtwifhcd. No one would 
venture to maintain this any longer, and the only reservat ton 
*till iiNidf is that the monument* chiefly reveal to ns the 
Fife of the rich 1 and give ns HtHe information about the 
transformation of the ninsM.'S. For both slBit, however, 
some things of the past had really U'en destroyed^! he 
influence of the dmid priests, for example, so different from 
the provincial priests who nplaced them and were in reality 
laymen preaching the imperial idea. After that R matu red 
UtlU- Unit the i>ld form a of worship profited by Home's 
tolerance; there needed only the mruinjr of Christianity to 
stamp them out. 

TAafi then* any institutional development t Among the 
(mills aim were Hoimm ciUmiS we cmmnt doubt that there 
was. As for the nther.—and there were no others after the 
third rnrtuTT—)t seems clear that the patriarchal family "f 
the Him wns gradually rcplurfd hy the family of the T-iditi 
type, and that the advance from collective ownership to 
individual ownership was at am rate hastened by the coming 
of the Romans. The result was the mancipation of the 
individual: the local chiefs were no longer appointed by 
right uf birth, but hy election or by their masters, The 
Gaul* cannot ha ve opposed the disappearance of un oppressive 
and economically deadly system; their attitude would In* 
determined by this eufranrhisemrivt of tile individual without 
nny other inducement. When tin* Empire fell into decay, 
the old personal subordination of man to man was re-estab¬ 
lished; hut atavism had less to do with this than lhe influx 
of Germans, 

In the mailer of language, the still incomplete conclusion 
to which wc have come is sal. is factory as far as it goes. 1 It 
is true that, towards tin: time of the invasions, Gallic words 

1 cun , v, p, a, 
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were still in use, unit the auLliors quote them oeeario^flUy. 
St. In rijeiiS, bbebop of Lyons from 178, made use of a 41 bar- 
hariuh dialed: :F in his preaching; but are there not still 
Breton sermons in Brittany and Corsfcnn sermons in Cornea ? 
St. Jerome compared the lungnings: of the Amatks Galatinm 
with that of the Trevirij hut, in spit c of nit. we sec that 
Latin is finally triumphant in the sixth century* n popular 
Latin destined to give birth to the Romance tongue, hut 
rising on the ruins of the Celtic. The current use of old 
idioms did not prevent Latin from bring understood; in our 
day utmost ad the speakers of dialect understand French. 
It would be vain to search fur Celtic influence on the Infinity 
of the popular inscriptions. though naturally they arc M»mp~ 
times incurred, as t hey niv in all the provinces of the Empire. 
Epigruphy was a valuable acquisition for Goul. It is true 
that It has given us no specimen of t he municipal acts, whence 
the hypothesis That they must have been announced by a 
crier instead of bring ported up; 1 hut the fact remains that the 
■ piUph‘' n,£t not only those of the upper classes, and that 
ninny humble artisans live again for us as we read therm 
Are we to believe that their burs engraved on their tomb* 
tAoiu-a lines that would have Iveeti vmmtdligiblr to them ? 
And b it not n point of supreme sigmlkauce that i^atin 
became t he tmiv^rW language of commerce f 

If we are willing to admit that the unity at last acquired 
was n benefit to Caul, we shall honour the dominion of Home 
ft if having helped to achieve it, for it was something more 
ttiiiu a mere question of frontiers, And we shall hesitate 
to admit thut the maintenance of peace among the Celts 
vtur emmlcrbalanted by the rivalry of pretenders to the 
throne with iU evil const tjuruces even for the provinces/ 
wring thut Midi conflicts might have arisen among the Celts 
if they had remained independent. The prestige of the 
central power had n profound influence o to their minds, and 
inspired in them n retijjcct that whs niiu^dcd with devotion, 
And this influence persisted even when authority had 
ceased or almost erased to make itself felt, from the fifth 
century ouwnrtL A close alliance wns made between the 
Mirovingtim* ami the Homan church, which used the Ijd'm 
language ik> t hat the romani nation begun by the Ca^ars was 
* dUL VL p. ML ' jm* § p, M5* 
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rompHed by fhptf imemm*. No doubt the culture trom 
nutted to thr G*uU whj stagnant or evtm retrograde towards 
the end; there wn* tic originality in it; nothing but wivjf. 
imitation except for n few details, Hence iftrsli 

iTtfirirrms have been made: " Rome recast Caul in ber *»W| 
ei.Titemponirv image, and checked her natural development. 
Rth we do n"o> know what thf latter would hnv« been; and 
thi>. involve* a more general question to which wi- must 
return ehewhere.* 

» Ibid,, p. 553 ri 


i See onf Goncloafan- 
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1 

Histohical Outline 

I jOn g W’w the Roman conquest Britain had been invaded 
bv tuen from across the Channel: the pure Celts were mingled 
with linilmCdts from northern Uunt. fur the relations between 
peoples ur* largely determined by geographical conditions, 
und this country which wai easily accessible from the Gallic 
const and belonged to the same land mass a L true Ltd emi¬ 
grants, singly or in groups, lx - Core it fell an easy prey 1 <j the 
ttonjn&BJ It was with people* resembling the UaUic tribe* 
ami, like them, disunited that Ctr-wir came iu contact when 
lie made his first attempt, of which w have already noted 
tbr result.'' iVf know that it Jed to nothing, and that 
anudiu* wits tin- first to repent it successfully^ and create 
the new province. 

This dated from the year tS. but Us boundaries. were 
unde tern lined; a foothold had l ,, fn gained in Un. country, 
but it hud to bv pacified, nnii this involved a laborious ad¬ 
vance, accompanied by Lighting, towards thv north and the 
west. The policy adopted, which had already proved success 
ful else where, was to receive the submission of the local 
sovereigns while leaving them a nominal authority, but 
unfortunately the musses did not always prove obedient. 
A special cause uf anxiety to the Roumns was the druid 
priesthood which had. a* i't were, an intrenched position in 
tht isle of .Ifnitfl (Anglesey i: the governor Suetonius Paulinus 
Ciinn to disturb them m their retreat, but they rscaped, no 
doubt in regions still free from the foreign yoke. 

This attack, and still more the behaviour of the veterans, 
tiie exaotintw of Roman legates, and compulsory enlistment 

i merer 1 s« above, p. 30. * Irf-, p- 
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ramsct! n serious revolt, in which o vtuman, BoiuJirc*. played 
h remarkable part; ut her summons a number of tribes joined 
forces in a great coalition (59), During tin absence of 
Pautfnus, a legion was cut to pieces; tbwt open Um tis, where 
many Homans lived, were occupied, and plunder and fin 
hiuJ their sequel in :i massacre of prisoners hi the forest, it' 
accordance with ancestral custom. Vet the legate's tnciimf 
iikil) repressed ttit revolt in u single battle; another massacre 
avenged the first, and Buudieeu poisoned bcreclf. Hence¬ 
forward there were wily occnsionul at tempts at resist nnct- 
until the coming of Vespasian. 

This * iiifii ror hrul u very happy inspiration; «K of his 
chief partisans. Cm Julius Agricolo, had already lull n 
military command in Hrjtain, and Vespariaji pi need him in 
diarge of tin province, where he Wk up his duties as kgnU 
in the year 77,*' Ilis ion-in- law Tacitus records tin- nd* 
wtuk'rnUvc reforms which he immediately introduced, 
u itlunil neglecting to subdue by force o! arms a turbulent 
people in Wales and to re impose oln-tlicuct on Mona, which 
seems to have regained its freedom in the late revolt. Then 
he carried his police measures further north and iniptwed 
pence on the war-loving Brignntcs who occupied what is 
now the county of Yorkshire. It is not clear whether the 
crimpniglk* which he next undertook were the result of orders 
front Rome or due to his own initiative, Even their scene 
remains a problem. Ji is certain Lina he reconnoitred the 
country us fur &* the Firths of Uyde [Cluta) and Forth 
(IWolrio), and subsequently advanced even beyond this line. 

Tacitus lots lUscritieil in a bun data detail the battles which 

hr fought and the fiu-sceing strategy which he adopted: 
simultaneously with tin manualvn-s <-n land he declutched 
:i naval squadron to rniiM: round Scolhuul, thus insuring for 
Slims*:Jf a means of retreat and learning t he size of the blanch 
When he was recalled in 84 , after n long term of govern - 
incut, he had covered the Roman arms with glory, hut 
Domlttan did not allow him to follow up his successes; no 
doubt he did not require the conquest of all northern Scot¬ 
land," which nev er became a part of the province, 

‘ tiilbeli.XLm x.col, 

1 n Knox IbuRMany, XXH. X i 1020), «8-?8. 
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At the tiinr of their first contact with the Rcimiuis the 
rivitatefl of Hi it am differ'd from \ hose of Gaul in being subject 
to petty kings; Cursor stiitc^ this very clemiy ; only a few 
southern districts, influenced perhapfc by what wfts taking 
place on the other side of the Channel, were governed by 
oligarchies, The changes which must have been introduced 
or promoted by the conquest, arc imperfectly indicuLccl iu 
the following piM&agc from the Agricola: 1 Formerly liar 

Britons were subject to kings; now they are divided, in 
accordance with their fends or their interests, among n 
mini tier of principc# , t# This. last term is obsCUTti; it might 
refer either to on aristocratic faction or to the pseudo-kings 
who wen supported by Home and acted as her Agents; in 
any can*, if the territorial divisions continued to exist, 
they did in Gaul, the governor seems to have secured the 
preduinsmitH i in CEich one of a regime consistent with his 
own views. 

Our sourer** are nfmofft entirely silent alxmt tile period 
which followed Agrieolu's departure. It used to ht thought 
that his expedition was a mere voyage of discovery and that 
the province did not even extend as for as the Solway Firth; 
such moderation would be justified by the necessity of 
employing on other frontiers the troops which o more am¬ 
bitious policy would have required. But it is now possible 
to establish by means of archeological data that the occupa* 
tion of North Britain continued in practice until towards 
the i nd of TiajaiTs rdjpi, when a withdrawal whs brought 
about by some divider which befell the ninth legion. Thin 
the BtigaMcs were left outside the province, and Hom< was 
content with imposing tribute on them; but they were not 
so easily subdued, nnd it seems to have bctui in their neigh¬ 
bourhood, at Etmracum, that some grave disturbances 
inspired 1 la drum with the idea of visiting the island in order 
to establish lasting order in it- We are very ill informed as 
regards the details of bis intervention, but there is no doubt 
that h« was childly concerned with this region of the north, 
where be must have marked out h i% vallum, mid tiled n 
valuable impetus was given to the mining industry in 
particular, 

Antoninus Pius felt the urgent need of putting an end 

• Chap, XJI. » G* Mncdonald* Tin, IX (tBlO), p. mm 
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to thr disturbances r^ain^rl by the BripDU^ and resolved 
to twee away what remained of their m ord tr 

to isolate them from their ungovenAbk neighbours, th § 
Qitedoiriainw who wire inausTimlly inciting them to revolt. 
Ih: rebittirpa rated thdr territory in the province, and it* 
boundary. now carried further north, was murk id by a new 
tuHum , 

But thin rampart was destined to hi violated; nmi when 
I hr us^ilajit* had ^nrmtruriti d it r they nit to pieces a Rdiiiim 
troop and extended their ravages for and wide* Then 
Conmiiodus despatched against them the governor t'lpms 
Miircellus. whose rapid successes seemed sufficient to entitle 
I dm {\x k * tin emperor) to the Kunuunc Ebitonnitm (18*). 
Nffverthclc^ it swmi probable Hint a! this dute the strip 
nf territory befrwnm the two ramparts was no longer occupied, 
at least In its entirety* by tin government fowes. Moreover, 
tin I lal h r already shown! signs of mutiny mid affirmed 
th- ir l ight to create La.-^irs t thus giving dang< runs encourage* 
meiit tn ambitions legates mid [during the loyal ones in a 
fIIlie pout hi m One of the former was AI hi mis , proclaimed 
Augustus by hte thm; legion» in who deserted his 

province to march again*! liih. rival and was beaten by him 
north of Lyons, 

As soon us he was rkl of his various competitors* Scplimxuft 
Severnt made haste tn divide into two provinces a govern¬ 
ment which M tn.i d to pJnee excessively large f-no -, at the 
ils.spi‘Sal of innr miiin Thus there were two Britain*. Superior 
and Jn/crivr, wht-Mr common frontier has been nought in 
vain £ but it has been usual to suppose Umt* speaking generally, 
the htfrrwT division comprised the northern territories, nnd 
the Superior division those less remote from Romo, We 
have already expressed our doubts on this point, and fnig- 
i_esU?d limt on the whole the division must have fallowed 
u line drawn approximately from north to south, leaving lo 
our legate the defence of the mltum and tht mount unions, 
rcgtunfi of the west, c^peckfl} Will 1 *, 1 where two legions wen? 
rncumped w guard, one at each end of the country : to the 
in her legate t Ik- more low-lying districts of t hi- cast, where 

V . limpt, XXVH T LKX1 (l&ll } t p r l$4rj&t. 

1 It. l: M_ Wliwler, Srft.nhitm umiihf Remmn Qmtpidbm tyj If nfrj p 
1 ,ii infn[i 4 Ifaitf; hi., PrchUturir nmi H&mmi WaU» k Oxfonj, 
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thr- single kguwi of York wn* stufwued with a few auxiliaries. 
It would hr Hit MttteemtkH) to say that llicii forces wire 
equally matched, though the better provided of tin two was 
to are the numbers at hi* disposal considerably reduced. 

Thus precautions were token against internal danger*, 
but there remained the dangers from out hide, which con¬ 
stantly increased. In spite of their promises, the Caledonians 
wm- ready to take the part of a revolted tribe, from which 
tin governor was forced to buy at a high price a peace that 
whs undoubtedly precarious. 1 Conditions became so urn 
settled that Scptiniins Severn*, in spite of his nge and 
infirmity, thought it met-h^iry to appear in person, and hr 
established himself with his retinue at York. 

There hr was to die two year* later, after a series of 
expeditions in which he I Kid been constrained to suffer '* un¬ 
speakable things.'’ to cut down forests, to dig trenches, to 
fill up marshes in order to obtain bun foundations for hridge- 
ticnds, to resist, without the power of forcing a real pitched 
bat tic, light-footed barbarian?, who found it easy Lu curry 
• III H guerilla warfare because of their marvellous knowledge 
nf the country. They were in credibly saber and, Wing 
almost naked, had nothing in encumber them; they drew 
the Run urn detachments for from their base; they practised 
the Stratagem of leaving Hocks astray without n shepherd, 
ns if they had been abandoned, and then murdered the 
sut lers who ventured in sum!I numbers to a distance from 
Lhu cjuups. At lost the troops begun to melt stray, mid yet 
Secerns, who followed his army in 0 Utter, showed himself 
strangely obstinate and even, according to Dio, anxious to 
subjugate all Ctdi-dimia. As a mutter of fact, nothing could 
be mon- obscure limn Ihc actual result of this laborious 
effort; our only exact datum is furnished by tile remit 
discovery of a Roman camp in the neighbourhood of 
Aberdeen.' 

Throughout the third century, until its concluding years, 
no emperor, if we may trust tlu- evidence of epigraphy, 
assumed Liu title of Hrittitniicux or conqueror of the Britons, 
it would lie rash to conclude from this that tin- country was 

‘ hio Com., LXXV. 5. 

* u. A!, ftinwt, froUtfA Gfa^rnfihUtil .u^ieinr, XXXI 11015 
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family pucitied, for the (Viltiloiiiaii^ begun n now ji-bfUiDO 
nt the very moment when Severn* died. All that luis mr- 
viircd. in the- loss of every detailed account of this wmfu-vxt 
period., is the memory of the rival ambition* by which (hr 
Empire n an tom asunder; the legions of Britain were involv ed 
in I hose dispute t* and rallied to the support of various usurpers 
proclaimed ill the Gallic provinces.' It is mil dear what 
support—or what opposition—the usurpers could find among 
the native population, but in a case like that of Cirau&tuG 
we may form a hypothesis on the subject. That man of 
humble origin was a Mcnaphm—either from Ireland, as lias 
been suggested, or, us is more probable, from the plains nt 
Handers—and therefore a Celt, much more likely than a 
native Roman to gain acceptance, Moreover, he laid nt In', 
disposal ii considerable Heel with a well trained crew, and 
this wav no small recommend at iou at a time when efforts 
wt-fv I wing mad* on every coast of iiriUiu and Caul to get 
rid of the pirates who infested the North Sea. The adven¬ 
turer was acknowledged by the whole of Britain, and lu bail 
moreover taken into his service a ciuksidcrahlr number u( 
those l 1 ranks nr Saxons who were forerun tom of the invaders, 
ton stan tins Chlorxis bud just despatch id un expedition agnitist 
liini when Cariuisju.s was a-ssassinated (*2WJ) by a junior 
officer, Allcetos, who gut himstlf proclaimed emperor in his 
turn ami survived for three years, when lit- was killed hi a 
tattle near IVdu (the Isle of Wight}, Britain had been 
severed from Rome for about ten years; the welcome given 
to the new Hriitinnieua Maxi mu# in Lin* hour of victory 
show ed that the Franks enrolled by ( lie usurper had practised 
every License on the population. 

Thus the division of Britain into two provinces had not 
secured the results which Severus expected. Diocletian 
concluded Unit the division should be carried -still further, 
and it is probably from hi* reign tlmt we must dote the four 
provinces mentioned a* early a* about HOT in the Verona 
bit llrttnn/iiu 1 and 11, Maxima CttfGricviriB, Flavin Ca'snri - 
rujTj. Attempts to Ux their boundaries base Ijccii made 
in vuinr d has only been proved by an epigraph ieul text 
that Durveomovium (Cirencester ) 1 lay within Britannia l. 


' See above, a. flu. » CSCHI. it. 317. 

* F. llavirdicld. IV, IAOX (1030), 
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which must therefore hnve included the south-western 
portion of the island. The subsequent creation of a fifth 
province, Vuknlia, has merely puzzled rtsuimh. 

During tin- first liuil of the fourth century the history of 
Britain is us obscure to us oh it was in the third, We do not 
know why Constantine also took the title of liritanitiem. 
llis son CuiiKtuns hud to cross the i'hannH in order tu compose 
M/uie difficulties, of which We know nothing, oh the Scottish 
frontier. Hut, from the reign of Julian, Anunianna gives us 
«Mm details nUiut Britain which resemble only ton closely 
those reported from the other provinces, of the Empire j* the 
malpractices of such and such a high ofllruil soul I here by 
the State; the murderous and destructive invasions, constantly 
repented, of the barbarians of the North, who returned t« the 
attack under Liu.- new mums of Piets and Scots, and of the 
Franks or Saxons, who come by sen and ravaged the districts 
nearer Caul. One energetic Under, Theodosius, fatht-r of the 
hitun- emperor of that name, knew how 1 o cope with both 
■lunger?.; hut when a certain Sluxuims, an officer of high 
rank in tlac inland, was invested with the purple as it result 
of his own manoeuvring mid started for Italy w it h Ids troops 
and the young Britons who followed him of their own accord, 
Britain wits left defenceless anil was attacked again mu every 
side. U i need not give the details of a history that was 
always repeating itself; one fact—the general insecurity*—U 
proved by Hu ever increasing quantity (if buried treasure, 
■did now the Britons themselves were appealing for help to 
the Roman forces which had been withdrawn from their 
country to carry out some other operation deemed more 
urge id. The day came when Honor jus dearly- announced as 
permanent u state of affairs which had already existed for 
three years, since - 107 ; the inhabitants, hard pressed by the 
Saxons, must no longer rely upon anyone but ilu nodves , 3 

An attempt has been made* to deny this resolution and 
maintain that only the rampart of the north was then aUn- 
mmrd, the complete evacuation being postponed until 44*2 
U1| der Vukutiuian III. This view derives hut a frail support 

tiisiH, Hare,, XXVIII. 3. 7. 

: CXCm, p LiJifl -I WI|. 

* Zosmiu*, VI, 10, a. 

* J. ti Hun, XXfL 3C |o IPMB4; toward Paanl. The Last 
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from the Noiitio DtgHil&ittm t seeing that in oihcr oauittricft, 
which wrrc: certainly detached from Rome, il refers In int* 
pcrinl garrisons as still present; 1 the stem reality was too 
shocking for I he Court scribes. On the other hand it bus 
liccii ffossiblc to show- by the study of coins that the frontier 
wall was abandoned about 8843, and that after nil every 
Jink wax severed between Britain and its former master 
whose pluer was taken by the Saxons. 


n 

Tiw. Occiitation* 

By the time this nipture look place the relations between 
Rome anti her subject* Iwd become more friendly . In ihr 
third find fourth centuries when an emperor was emded 
in Brit win* the chief part was plaved by the regular troops, 
and the jpopulation* remaining loyal, gave little support to 
the usurper; hut it h quite clear lhut, m earlier days, any 
pretext for revolt seemed good enough to the not iws. Three 
legions with auxiliary troops was a large force in guard a 
very short frontier line; moreover, at least half the troops 
were stationed a long way from the limes, so tbit they must, 
have been required to meet another possible emergency. 4 

Two significant facts give us foul far thought: these units, 
even after Hadrian T were entirely unsupported by local 
enlistment/ anil In.-fkire Diocletian we find in this army of 
Britain no single corps of stnx.ilinries recruited from among 
the natives—a systematic exclusion which we sec nowhere 
else, except in Egypt* Yet, apart from the Spaniards who 
were found everywhere, most of the recruits for the is land 
garrisons were drawn as a matter of principle from among 
the Cauls of Belgian anil tin- two Germanics. They found 
in Britain a kindred people since* apart, from the bond of 
common Celtic origin, certain Belgian tribes luid* in lhe time 
of their independence* crossed the Channel to take up their 
abode on the other side- The comparative romfinifcatinh 

1 K. Lot, XJQOI, XXV {ltmh M- 

1 h i i niiEngpromh xxn. xi i (t 03 s) k jp^ 

1 Cf. L, Le Roux, L*dmt( ramttme dt Breliigri?. Puri*, LUIL 
1 ■ flbnvc, p. 

* CXCm, p- Utt and 371, 
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of Britain in lurgi [y dur to the ftautap racially the 
Belgian^ 1 

W'r know vrn T little of the administrative machinery 
employed there* Thn Jcpdcs—there was more than fuir 
after SrjitiTnins Severn*—nrc known hy name in some cases 
the original capital mid the revere) capital* after the division 
of tlit province art not once mentioned, so that we can only 
depend on arguments hum probability. As regards the 
udminifitr&tkm of justice, the names of a few frgaii furidiei 
do m>l: enable ns to guess the number *\( the^c ^gent-v at 
my auiirfiruliir period or the date of their creation. Evidence 
rfmeiTning thr- Pmancml institution* of the ihlund and the 
collect ion of thr taxes h very meagre. while our sotim-H are 
almnni completely silent about the provincial assembly and 
the worship of the Cmsjp*, everything leading us to suppose 
that lilts was very halfdiearled, It was riot lhere that the 
emperors found the it readiest wuraliipper&- 

On tiie whole all our data point to mi organization that 
wu* i >-;.-ntially military. Of course tin roads were not merely 
of Klrnhrgii'Hl value; elsewhere, Miey rnet the Herds of 
itirmu™ Had were tired by civilian fmvdliT>: but their 
construction exceeded thr requirements of the population. 
Thr network wo* very closely drawn 1 —much more so than 
the population itself 1 —if we may trust the general evidence 
oi the very inferior Itinerary of Antonin ti&. which is suspect 
in points of detail. Rut our still imperfect knowledge of 
the roads of Britain has benefited hy many researches made 
ou the spiii. The milestones, which are few and displaced 
and by m> titcam dear, have given hardly any help; but since 
in thi& very damp country very durable highways were 
r^entml the builder brought to their task all the elaborate 
care f.r*tfcribed by thnr technical advisers. As a mutter of 
tarlp more than one of these ancient ronds has served ns the 
foundation for a modern highway: and the charters and 
royal acta of the Middle Ages also refer* under quite new 
names, to road* which could hardly be other lhan those of 
the I toman occupants. The principal lilies of direct inn wett 

l Atm ttulknn, ts fMptfinv mitUmve rommn dr F(£matk'Bm*fc 
r PtAIkutirjm du Mmtr So, 44), Lowata, no 3, 

- > t 1 iocuUd WUdn-'MK Thf Gorirnon of Hritttin frm * CfaurfiuJ fa 

jnvMi>rr.rrT- x xn, xii fi v±i) n p. 
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determined by the nature of the country, and we may Arrive 
At a just id™ of the anCKtnt system merely by examining * 
map of the chief railways in use today, i here were id ready 
a number of roads converging on London; the southern 
r .."l<s tuf .if course the earliest in date, -ind new Mi-linhfi 
wire added as the province extended further north: 1 they 
even forestalled the imistmcUon of the Hums. 

It is I his latter which has most attracted the attention 
of arotucologtet* Not that there was any hick of fortresses 
in the rest of the province* hut it was observed that they 
were for the most part or the type usually adopted by Homan 
military science. The Britons already possessed their «*» 
intrenched positions, mere embankments of earth raised on 
the hill-tops. Tlie Romans preferred the plains and valleys,* 
without regard to the impregnability of their fortresses. 
They did nut require them for a purely defensive policy, 
but miu ght above all to command the roads and, by a prompt 
sortie, to reach the threatened point as quickly as possible. 

The indispensable systematic lEwavation of tin: great 
nun parts that formed the Uffdw of the province did not 
begin until the year WOO. N> the theory which has since 
been gradually arrived at is net likely to experience the 
vicissitude* of its predecessors. 

The work of Hadrian, 1 which was the first to be con¬ 
structed. between 122 and 127. comprised rwntinlly a valhim 
lot lu MHit.li, a wail to till- north, and a military road between 
them. «»f this wbolc the vailum was th<- most, ancient com¬ 
ponent ; it consisted of three ramparts of earth, often mixed 
with stones, and n diteli with n fiat bottoui and bcll-almped 
sides, till average drpl!. nf th< latter t»ing rdmnt four and 
a half metres: the smallest of the three ramparts, which was 
vtrv low. commanded l he southern slope of the ditch, from 
which the others were ftlwnt seven metres distant—thev 
bring two or three metres in height. The earth dug out of 
the ditch provided most of the material of which they wi re 
made. It is quite clear that the rwlhua was of this type, 
but the purpose for which it was designed h&a liccn more 

1 Fur tUc region of PMinhurg], if, Harry Ingli*. PrncttdittgM *if the 
.SWifii/ vf AtfHqutmr* of Sattiand, HI (lOUf. 

* at cm, i>. mo *t si?- _ 
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disputed. There is now a general Agreement to regard it. 
not ns an instrument of defence, hut ns a work of purely 
civilian rhfiwirin': it marked the cud of the provincial Iriri- 
lory, which was open l<> everyone, while the hind between jt 
and the wall h.-ynnd wfl*. a Strictly military wren. For defen¬ 
sive ptrr|Kv>*!* the ditch and cmhfmkmrnt 'would have been 
quite inadequate, and, further. 1 lit twHlim rnn in a straight 
line, even through marshy hollows, without any regard for 
strategical points i>r for changes in the contour r,f tin- land. 

North <>f the vallum there ran, niso from Hadrian's time, 
the continuous line of fortresses pine* rj at an avenge interval 
of aboilL i miles, though in fact they wen- very irregularly 
distributed. A certain number of then* have I wen explored: ! 
some wrir really equivalent t>< smalt towns. whine streets 

and various hi til dings httVr lurch I raced, for these c-sseutial 

ritums of defence could lodge a cohort of 5 ihj nr even 
t ( 00d men. They urn formed by enlarging some of the 
secondary forts nr “ uule-muttlcs," so called by modern 
arcbicologisto because they were placed at more regular 
intervals and because their total number seems to have been 
approximately T8, Lc- one for each milt covered by the 
ran i part. These secondary forts were hastily constructed 
on a smaller scale, and were linked together by witch-towers 
at frcqncut intervals. 

The discovery in 1RD5 of a turf wall (tnuntr cfijpiltritu), 
recognisable through t.he black streaks produced nt each 
layer of sod* by burning the grass mi them, gave currency 
for some time t*> a theory that Hadrian hod only raised thus 
earthwork north of the vathm, and thnl I he stone wall wwt 
tin- work of Srptftnins Severn*. Hut there ra unthmg to 
prove that this turf wail whs continued for the whole length 
of the frontier, and, above ul], the excavations of 1011 Juive 
proved Hint I be lower stratum of the stone wall dates from 
the first half of the second century . The building of the 
latter must therefore have followed dow upas that of the 
fort*, which were originally conceived as isolated and inde¬ 
pendent structures, each completely surrounded hy a ditch. 
J'iually, the must peotil researches* have shown that the 

* CCXVT. p, i->7. 

* K tirimoj Slmpium. TVimntrttoftt of t ftr iumkrtlurul U’rrf- 
•mnWanif InlMjUJmur, Si.xH/0,, XXII fltt2*2){ cf. 1 . In 10. 
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rallum it sis reconstructed litre am] there, where breaches 
hnd Iwn made in the embankment and the ditch had been 
filled up in order to make a gangway tor carts bringing 
material from tbc quarries south of the tuition- for use in 
the hutiding of the wall. 

To siuu up them this whole creation was a great under* 
taking executed by the army. We do not know in what the 
work of Scverus consisted, whether it was repair or adjust* 
tile til or restoration. A Military text of Spurt inn, 1 giving 
him credit for "a tine fortified by a wall drawn across the 
island from coast to coast up to the brink of the ocean," is 
doubtless no more worthy of belief than many Another 
statement in the Historia Augusta. The strip of territory 
between the wad and the vallum varied in breadth from 
'll to 800 metres, with an average of about 00; and the 
variation was especially marked about the middle of its* 
course bremiM the wall, unlike the rtiJ/uni, had not been 
carried in u stmight line; on the contrary, it followed Ihr 
eon tours of the land in order to command the dominant 
positions,'' A military road traversed this area from sea to 
sea, generally keeping close to the wall. 

The Caledonian vallum, which crossed Scotland at its 
narrowest point, between the estuaries of the Forth and the 
Clyde, was only ludf as long and much more simple. It 
comprised a series, of forts mid station* Jinked together l>v 
another military road skirting, at a distance of about 30 metres, 
au agger with a ditch Imide it, beyond which again there 
rose an exterior embankment of little height. Capitol inns 
refers to it Ofi n mum * ttspMcius, and thb precise definition 
tits the principal rampart, between the rood and the ditch. 
Antoninus 1’ius contented himself with this hastily con¬ 
structed work, and his successors made no change in it. 
The forts were more numerous hut much smaller than those 
of Hadrian's limes. The emperor must have regarded it 
merely os u supplementary mm sure of defence, a barrier to 
check Lhe petty incursions of a few mui-rs, who might fall 
iido those traps masked with brushwood, of which some 
traces are bclii-ved to have been found, 3 as well as to delay 
mui hamper more serious invaders who, even when they 
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had broken the first line, would still have to reckon with 
Hadrian’* wall. The country between the two line* of 
defence was always unfertile and thinly populated: its pro- 
iliiftii were so meagre that no w-rioii* loss could hr incurred 
through ravages committed in it. 

In 1 ho absence of a decisive text, agreement has not been 
reached ns regards the length of time for which the northern 
barrier was occupied; the English a rcl otologists generally 
follow HavcfOcld in assuming that it was abandoned about 
the year IfeO at latent. 1 

li was not only on the northern frontier that the Unmans 
were troubled with anxiety ; w< have seen that, especially 
after the Antoninas, a serious dnngcr became apparent off 
the shores of the North Sen. Piracy, that scourge of anti- 
quitv, was at first checked without too much trouble (at 
any rati along Ihc coast) by tire i:tassin Brifanuico, " Inch, 
in spite of its name, bod its principal base iu Gnul, at 
Gtsrtruuui n (Boulogne); texts and in script ions enable us to 
date its. creation as early us Cl nut I ins himself. The real 
task of this fleet was to guard the communications between 
the inland and ihr continent, and it must have provided 
convoys for the other shipping. As u furthrr defence agninst 
ilir pirates, some fortresses were built on the const in order 
to prevent them at any ratr from landing. The naval purls 
uf call were cither on the Ibis-de-Calais or close to it —at 
Duhxt (Dover), Fortu* Lcmmtz (I.yntjmc), Kitlupiar (Sand* 
widi), BeguUnum (Jteculver); light-hi macs or signal stations 
helped them to communicate with One another. To the 
nurth, towards Sent lam!, I hr ehuiu Briicmnina had more 
harbours of its own, ami even grammes. apparently, for 
revirluulling i» ease of need.* According to the iincripticms 
it owned some hinds nr nr Hadrian’s wall hr.dde the Jrhli 
Sea, so thiil it must have operated in those waters too. 

For a long time it omM have served its purpose ade¬ 
quately; there were fashionable villas close to the wo on the 
Cliudltcl coast, whose position was evidently considered free 
from danger. Yet garrisons bud to be stationed very near 
the share; the two legions uf Wales were not encamped in 

1 CCEV. v tft; eexx. p, to: it. g. Ct.iiiDgw.wd, xxtL xni ddi»i. 
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the interior, and the recently l icai uUd 1 fortress of Segonttutn 
(Cwnmrvoii), opposite the isle of Menu, was doubt les* built 
ft* I* defence: iigaiust perils which might come (Vom the sva; 
iins(Ir originally of woiisd. it was rebuilt in shut and strongly 
garrisoned, s|jociii]h in the time of the Stvi-ri, 

Indeed. from that period onwards the position became 
nuur serious, mid new measures hml to Ik* taken Against 
attacks by sen from North tie rrmimv Cumttsius was 
specially appointed to chock them, but he used the fleet to 
affirm the independence of Homan Britain and make himself 
emperor, ami it was perceived for the first time that mastery 
of the sen could free the country from dependence on the 
CMitinnit; he had un iutnitinn of ilrjtkli policy in the 
centuries!.. come. 

lint the Roman government adopted a new system. 
After (hr (hath of t iimudlis W)d the recovery of the province, 
Diocletian, or onr of his colleagues or immediate successors, 
appointed a conw Htorift Snswiei per Britannia** and placed 
under his orders nine fortresses between i he Wash and the 
mighbourhoud of the Fsle of Wight. In place or the closri* 
Dritunnitv. a dasti* Sambrieu {from the name of the .Honiara 
or Stinune) was charged with the defence u f the two coasts 
of Britain and Gnul regarded hs one. The nature of the 
"Suxon” const (i,c. Ilic coast i Widened by the Saxons) 
was well calculated to attract robbers from the open sea: 
then- they found Hat chores when? their ships could put in 
without danger, creek’, in which they could hide I hem, and 
sand dunes among which they could easily hide themselves. 
To insure constant vigilance, the number of stations was 
multiplied and garrisons were increased: several of the purls 
built for tins purpose have been explored in recent years. 
It lias been shewn that in the second half of the fourth 
century the same precautions were taken much further off, 
beyoiid the Wash, especially to I he rust and north of Ebura* 
aiTo. On Lhe edge of Hie wild count ry (culled Egton Moors j 
there were watch-towers which, ivt the first alarm, sent a 
message to the garrisons of the interior; near Sail bum, 

> XXIt, Xt <1MJ J, |) -2‘2l rt 
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Scarborough and Filey* preferably at the mouths of small 
rivers, then- wm numbers uf ramp*, and the approximate 
dates of their establishment or reconstruction have been 
revealed to us by r he coins found among their mins; some 
fragments. of tiles prove that certain forts were restored even 
after the accession of 11 on or i us, 'Jlic abandonment of the 
ifilnnti nbawt this time was therefore quite unpremeditated; 
but men were needed to curry out u well conceived policy, 
and Die Empire lacked them; Britain mis emptied of its 
troops because n crisis elsewhere was deemu) to be more 
serious. 


in 

Local Life 

Wv arc almoBt completely ignorant of the municipal 
system adopted in this country,’ Epigraphy at any rate 
testifies to the persistence of the chUtifts." each hearing 
the name of n tribe or. very r«rely t that of u town; from the 
time of Carnal?In they must have ranked os wusidpw and 
had their itceurious. but the earl if t period reiuftiufi obsclirt. 
Hii- local authorities felt no temptation to record their 
decisions in stone, mid most of the inscriptions are ihe work 
uf Roman settlers or of the unny. 

The most jun ienl colony of vUcnuis was established near 
the coast of the North Sen in the aLrtnd) hnporlant city of 
C'diauladrimira (Colchester), ded i cate d t« the Celtic Slurs; 
this intrusion exposed it to the fury of the natives in the 
I hue of Boadkta, Cltvuin (Gloucester) became a colony udder 
Nero; if lias been possible to reconstruct the plan of tin 
town, with its lwo grout roads, and to discover the remains 
of Its walls-, gates and other Ixuldings. 9 Ehtitncutti probably 
attained the same rank in the second century; traces of 
the ancient wall may stiil be- seen in the York of today.* 
Perhaps we should add Lindma (Lincoln), a creation of the 
Flavian!*, and tlmt completes Liu number, This parsimony 
iti best owing the colonial right can he explained by the 

i CXCHLil WD. Wot Hit i af the ^tie* see LX1. 
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very gradual annexation of Britain alter Hie time «r Cssar 

Vcrv few of the old Ronuwp-Britfeh cities have been 
adequately explored in our time. Ik*pa (C hester}, norllii o 
Wales, the headquarters of a legion on the estuary ol the 
Bee, has only yielded small fragments id antiquity. Th<- 
Ix-St known is i'alkw AtnbaUim (Siklnstcr)/ an important 
road junction south-west of London, which was n fortified 
town with « wall and moat, whose irregular polygon and 
rectilinear stmts included about forty tuiulffi. Near thr 
intersection of the two main avenues there W&& n spacwiia 
forum,' comparable to that of Trajtui at ltome, one o i s 
sides being occupied bv a basilica and the other three bordered 
by colonnades under which the stalls were sheltered ; * BCart 
of hotel some temples recalling tlus style of 

certain Cal lie buildings. and on amjfliithwtre outside the 
ti.wo Wt-rf its principal characteristics. Bui we are also 
indebted to the mins -if this place for very detailed informa¬ 
tion concerning the houses uf Roman Britain, Hhmlar 
discoveries liave been made at l irdn Silurtim (Ciuirwcjitl, 
whose forum seems to have been iiioddlr d on that of Cal leva. 

IVc art still uncertain stout the origiu of Lomiirnuwi, 
the monster London, whose geographical dimensions atom: 
arc sufficient evidence of the vast development that 
since taken place,* It seems dear that there was a set de¬ 
ment there before the creation of the province, in view of 
the discovery of Rmimn remain* that must date from the 
lirsl years at our era, for commerce is not sent into un¬ 
populated districts- No trace of an ancient road has been 
found near the town, though Tacitus' says tlmt it was la mens 
from the reign of Nero for the wealth of its trader* and the 
uclivilv of its trade. Burnt down about this period, it rose 
again from its ashes and was this time provided with wells, 
low but strong. In spite of the alterations made in them 
during the Middle Age*, it is still possible to trace their out¬ 
line almost exactly. Roughly speaking, they encircled what 
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i$ today M the City," from the Tower in beyond St. Paul’s; 
on the aide or the Thames they kept some distance from the 
nvrr Judging from the situation of the Gal lie pottm, 
n itch no* dug up at Hit time of the excavations' uml ran 
he fluted, Loiulinium line! readied the limits fixed by this 
rampart its early as Dormtian’s time, amt they remained 
unchanged until the- barbarian invasion8. The coins that 
have been discovered show that this purely civilian centre, 
which perhaps lacked unity and Jmd no ties with the con- 
tuwnt, must haw succumbed to the attacks of the Saxons 
m about the year too. it had only one hoar of glory. when 

Lrtai J BS * lntPr quarter:, for the fjeneral Theodosius {8QH- 
0) and gained flit name of .(ifgtwta from bis victory.* 

Ihit I he exploration of the towns has contributed much 
IMS Jhiut time of the rurnl ewtabli&hmenls 4 to <mr knowledge 
<*t the mixed culture that had its beginnings in Britain 
imiier the Roman dtoii.tiOm .U has !x*n justly remarked.* 
1 * ris ,,ut < properly speaking, im urban ri vibration: it* most 
****** are to }*■ fom.fi in the com.try. and 

even the dtn 9 from vhidi we learn moat seen* more like 
groups ( ,f cottages. Although tnnst of them were levelled 
, 1 1 8 T, ' ,,ml < I hi- pH vat e ilvielllng'planes that ivr hove 

icen nhle to study have yielded up nearly oil their secret* 

, •** f:jrt "trikis us <m the Qret examination: the 

- ' '^detonation is Latin, and so are Ur, various improve¬ 
ments that contribute to the comfort of the home, but the 
ground plan remains Celtic. 11 is said that the preference 
or the Britons was divided between two fun* of arrange¬ 
ment fa distinct ion was drawn hchvei-it house* with a coreidor 
am muses with a court,'’ though it was not a fundamental 

T:', f ** ] ;f k Ci y* dy At * hK W *■*& a court, wc sec 
^ in 1 ir.s nothing in common with f he I’ompeian or purdv 

, lt “ l hflUJSC: l hl ‘ ^ '* "lUTounded not |>v an open portico. 
l)ut by a eomdor on which the rooms opcu; and in example* 
of some sire another corridor surrounds tire outside of the 

i TT’ S '’, thtlt thf room5 ftrt entirely shut in by lobbies which 
isolate them from the neighbouring streets. Generally 

I gfejt. iv txtn ftmtrtt), pi. lx iv. 
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speaking, the houses with & corridor were the commoner 
and the more modest, this being the initial type. If the 
occupier prospered, he added a wing with a new corridor 
ut right angles to the first; then another, parallel to the 
original dwelling, and then even a third; so that at last there 
were four sets of rooms forming a square, each with its.corridor, 
which thus encircled the empty space in the middle, 1 The 
addition of another corridor surrounding the out side of the 
house implied a hi ft her increase m the owner’s prosperity. 
Often, however, the houses of this type did not get beyond 
a single set of rooms, whereas the wealthy villas eamc to 
have two courts separated by blocks of buildings. 

Ward* a)so describes a *' busiUcul ” type of bouse for 
the poorer classes, without either court or corridor, several 
npurlmrut* bring marked off in a single block by two purallrt 
rows of columns. 

The corridor Hanked by u wall was better adapted than 
the open portico to the requirements of a cold Rnd rainy 
climate. Another peculiarity due to the nature of the 
country i» the extreme abundance of hypocausts— even in 
hnmbfc buildings, so that they cannot in all cases have been 
made for healing public baths/ Glass a mdow-panes were 
used as freely as in Gaul to prevent t h< warmth from escaping, 

As regards the economic life of Roman Britain our sources 
arc l" markabty reticent. 4 Thunks to the climate, which 
favoured pasture land, quantities of cattle wen- exported, 
and corn also WAS out of the great resources of the country. 
The Romans passed on tin- science of their agricultural 
experts to the natives, introduced new agricultural imple¬ 
ments, and reclaimed laud from the marshes by works in 
which British labour shared with the army. Exploitation 
of the mines, tin mines especially, had begun Home time 
before the occupation, hut one result of the latter was the 
speedy establishment of a quash monopoly in the interest of 
the State. It must be confessed, however, that the mines 
produced more in consequence, and that the produce wu 
used in a greater variety of industries. Finally, a remark* 


* See Ward's diagrams, CCXVL p- 14», fig. 41: cf. p. 189, Ha, St, 
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atili impubu* itiu given to the potter’* net; as r* general rule, 
thf Vf-v-f Si. show ii resemblance to the frirtf sigittafa i>f tin 
continent,’ 


iy 

HoMAN JZAItO* 


This i« a difficult problem in even - province and not less 
thrum lirrv than elsewhere. 4 Though opinion is not unani- 
nioiis <iii the subject, in tiiu'lniid ot any rate it is generally 
supposed^ that after Hie retirement of the Homans Britain 
tu-camc l elt ie again, <is she hud lietii fain eculuric s tailii-f, 
Is this national amour-prrtjjrc t 11 it were merely Hint, we 
should not feel ourselves instinctivdy in Agreement' with it. 
We readily compare the irlstions betvttn Home mid Britain 
with those between England and India.* Tin supporters of 
Celticism, who hardly derive any assist unco from philology' 
in lhe ease at issue, are very* sceptical about the depth and 
efficacy of the Roman influence. The reservations that have 
lx*rn made iu> regards the precise significance of certain truces 
of It appear to be just: we must not forget that Bonne tried 
everywhere to work upon the richer and therefore cultivated 
dosses. Any one who merely collected the number of English 
phrases in use everywhere in Paris would suppose that our 
capital was in a [air way to hemme den a thmn listed; hut it 
mn by seen that ihr people «rr resisting the tendency. In 
Itomun Britain it would be -much more difficult to detect the 
resistance IH nniM- It was made by poor or uncivilized people 
H hud which at once explains the absence of Celtic 
inscriptions. 

Chit.side the area defined by Havre field* the problem with 
which wc ore concerned docs not arise at all. The whole 
uTthe military tone in the north may be ignoredj the native 
population was sparse, hostile and intractable, the soil pour 
and hflrren; iIonic encamped there but assimilated nothing. 
In the west, besides Devon and Cornwall, the whole of Wrdrs 
is similarly excluded. Even in the lowland plains the traces 
of Roman life are few and fur between; the towns nre rare 
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and, with few exceptions, small. It is crrt&bi that the 
Lilt in tongue had penetrated thtre, ev en before la.u\r: the 
drawings at Cailcva arc thought to la: the work of Britons 
of tile lower classes. Rut. tveil SO, conditions in the East 
today have fH.ttit1inrizi.il us with Iht; idea of a small cluss. 
Including even some or the poor, which has l>ocn mode 
ciisniojKilitiin and to some extent polyglot by the nature of 
its occupation, Agricola urged the sons of the pnnripeu to 
study Latin, so we need not tie surprised to find a grammarian 
teaching in Britain tlxiut the year 80;' Juvenal's itfwswt* 
to I he British j urists educated by Mai lo -Rum mi masters 
hardly implies any more than this. Some of the modern 
geographical names stem to he based upon those of antiquity; 
but their wus a resemblance between Latin and British 
forms, and we are ignorant of the correct pronunciation of 
the latter. Which were the real originals ? 

We have described the form of the British houses; their 
internal decoration was inspired by I-din models, and the 
painted stucco-work and mosaics admitted no native subject. 
Nevertheless, in the accepted styles there was a preponder¬ 
ance of cable-moulding and engine-turning, for which later 
Celtic art Lns shown h partiality; ami the pottery of Castor 
and UurtiVrivii' Jmj ttv, peculiar preferences: hunting 
semes, animriEh with their heads reversed, many transcripts 
from the vegetable kingdom, few attempts to reproduce the 
human figure. Some fibula seem to uiticipatc the barbarian 
art of the Middle Ages. Load t radii ion was never abandoned, 
ll is clear tlmt there was an abundance of articles imported 
from Italy, but in the same way negroes and savages buy 
European wares today without any uniw-ptmA. Also 
there is no doubt that the cities were, officially. Roman in 
form, with borrowed magistracies; we find in them forums, 
hot baths, basilicas, and also, though less often, theatres 
or amphitheatres; but they were inhabited bv Roman*, who 
created a society in their own image. The appearance uf 
the rural communities is altogether unknown to us. In the 
Ctfeitai the tribe was loosely connected with its chief township; 
in Caul it was the name of the former that survived and passed 
into modem French, but noth tug of the kind has lmppi-ned 
in Britain. 

i II. Derail. XVI, XLVI (|0U), P . LM-100. ' XV, HI. 
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This process of romanixfition, so limited in extent, was 
only moderately successful iti ! lie lirst century, interrupted 
in the second, and resumed in the third and fourth; hut soon 
afterwards, when Britain was left to itself, the Celt to Tringc- 
“I" Scotland and Ireland made its influence felt: immigrants 
from tlios-f* countries laid waste the Uotium centres, mid 
n: - snercd nr expelled the people who had adopted Latin 
%v:iys of life. After the country Imd regained its freedom, 
the most ancient writers, such as liildas in the middle of the 
sixth century, retained only confused or absurd remembrances 
of wimt hud happened less than a hundred years before their 
time. 



CHAPTER XI 


TIIE IUNU8IAX REGIONS 

UsBtit this licuduu; we include all flic province * watered by 
I be thjnuhiu* <>t tlu. Cells, the I»U r of the Gmis,' Their 
common tlf stirjy whs it result of the siiippii F-r industry on the 
river and, still more, of their clow kinship with the tribes 
established beyond its left bank. their ra par intis irdiin'ts, 
and their frequent attempts to force the frontier of northern 
Italy. The necessity of defending the peninsula and it'* 
capital on this side helps ns to understand the beginning of 
the ltoman conquest, its progressive extension and the changes 
of policy in regard to it. This solidarity of the Danubian 
territories has already been demonstrated by Mommsen 
we hove only differed from him in excluding the Roman 
protectorate over the Greek colonies of South Russia, which 
hud a different origin and was more closely connected with 
till' provinces rd AnntoUju 

Heing guard inns of the frontier, the provinces studied in 
this chapter were occupied For the most purl by military 
establishments, and I he too meagre information Limi has 
come down to us concerning this vust weii it, childly relative 
to the history of the armies. 


I 

Raiu 

We have seen above how, under Augustus, the c ampaig n k 
of l>rusns imd Tiberius dually subdued the Germanic elans 
of the Radi, who had assembled to ravage the valley of thi 
Pt>.’ The Romans carried off, perhaps as slaves, ct eon- 

1 See the maps in 5X1. LIT, Supn. II, m fine. 
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ddenible of the uaitarf* young men. only leaving 

in tin country liu labour indis[H liable to It* cultivation* 
ami vckTtuifc came lo hike the place of the exilic* Heavy 

Uxen irViTt imposed on those who remained, except a few 
tribes which hnri submitted \ritheart n sirugglc: tint wt first 
no recruitment m the conquered territory ntided to th(^ 
hi miens: it was only at a Jute* date that the country 
required to furnish regular atmlin. 

Geographical conditions divided the loud into I wo very 
different *+etium: the (j)mlii of the Ytiulrliei to the north-west 
and (he mountain mass inhabited by tin- Ifa-iJ, tk former 
being roughly identical with Southern Havana ant! the 
latter with tine fyrol. Al first the on!) bond brtu^n the 
Ka.'ti and the VLmicJici wn* their subjection k* r. common 
governor culled sometimes prerfcctWi sometiiues pro legato 
prorincu r ibrthr rfridstifi ft vaUii P&niiUB 9 l nnd having 
only auxiliary troops id his disjMjsiih It was not until 
Claudius that there was u province of u Hut in 11 pure and 
«impk% miri this did not Include the most southerly districts, 
which had Ih^ii annexed before the wur of August us and 
assigned lu the Ifuliim towns of Trait, Como ami iltcftdu- 
From that date the convtmrtion of roadfc ami fortrcswA 
liegmu The reJh# Pa n mo, furtheit removed from the 
German dhLrict^ formed a small confederation of four towns 
di which Claudius bestowed the Latin right; it was identical 
with w hat is now ** Vallais M on the banks of Liu Bhotic south 
of Lake Geneva* 

The. frcmlim of Ittrliu can only lie detinuincfl with 
certainty 5 on the eastern side mljnmihg Nornumi, from which 
it is ttpifitd by ihr river Inn, from ft* confluence with 
the Danube at Pnssaii as far us the neiglihmrbtod of Kufateui* 
To the north* the Pnmibi- served at first ns boundary* hut 
later an advance was nxadf beyond it, until tfw day when 
Hadrian caused the limes Rezticm to be built. At first this 
province, like Normim* was governed by proatrut&rrs Augutiip 
but niter Trajan their place was token by Ugati jrro prt$i&ri* 

The capital was iimucdlaLcly cslablislictl in the richest 
of the pr0\ met at A ugwte VimkUearnm, now Augsburg. 
Fur a hitig tiinc Uu mountainous region wa* noglceU-d, and 

1 CUCEY* p, lfl5 cf CXLYC 23. > GLXXVHL p. 55 ri ttf* 

■ C XX IV H p, * For their turner >«: CVDX p* 54. 
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tin.' unty traces af Human civil tzntiuii there fire to Vie found 
at Curia Ralitrun i {Coin.) oinl Brigafiiiuni fBregena). 
Hitherto lilt- inhabitants liml lived in independent com- 
immith-v The Latin authors supposed them to have M»me 
affinity with the Etruscan*., imt there W« no bond between 
t hem except their language, of which something lias survived 
in the dialects of Ronunwh, which for linguists is no more 
than romanbed lhetian, 

In the Tyrol hardly a t ract- of Roman civilization lias been 
found, L hough it )md for tU missionaries tlu: army. tin.' oil: ends 
of all sorts, and afterwards Christianity, whkh was perhaps 
more clltcarinu& than either, But tile valleys of this great 
mountain mass soon attracted barbarian invaders; ju» early 
us the reign of Marcus Aurelius t he Cluitli made their presMm 1 
felt there, and they were followed by the still more tottmdnbfcr 
Mnreomarmi. We can trace by the military diplomas the 
repeated reinforcements of the garrisons of Rarfsa 1 in face of 
lliose threats; thru the commercial city of Augsburg hod 
a rival in the fortress of Ctrntra Jlcghia (IlntislRin), 1 which 
was garrisoiud by the legion /// Italtea whose legate became 
also govmmr i>f the province. 

Henri forward all the Life of the province began to l>e 
concent ruled on t he front hr. Tho peace of Commodus 
Which, by recalling the troops to their old posit ions, reduced 
almost to nothing the achievement of Verus and Marcus 
Aurelius in this region, ucvett helm required the abandon¬ 
ment by the Marcou uumi of a st rip of territory one mile wide 
on the left bank of the Danube, in which colonists were 
estaldished. A new series of oidrffo was built along this 
line. Septimiii*. Severn* gave a strong impetus to road 
building, either t.ht making of new ones nr the repair of those 
Already in existence: 3 the great highway of the Adige and 
the Brenner , 4 the iter (tomumun of the Middle Ages, w»s 
restored by his cure; Another rood, through the Splfigcn pass, 
led from l Onto I:o (,’nirc ami t hence towards the Rhine, while 
communication* m rt i. siablblit d Let w«su Wlndisdi (Fin* 

1 U. An wilt, BcilfiH’' s«r -iHMrnpi-tqgu: Aajreru*, XV (1D01J, p, 4n- 

too; tl. Fabridw, XVn. X( r VT|| <it>0T), p, 1-i‘si 

1 O- itiu-r, Jfiu* rtirnttsbe Hftmmlniii’, Bqgcgdmnr , HHJ0 - 
tmmib, op, rfj„ p. HOI; XLVII, In, col. 55; CVIfl. p. 1?, map 
P- 72. 

1 I*. 11, ScUefTcT, Dir tirmrnntrimr. snr It inirnrit, Berlin, 1012. 
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donma) am! Rregciui. Innsbruck and Sukburg. Meantime 
Ult ttmrg of paliruadts Set up by Ihulrinn had become i\ w all 
of stone.' 

I'rori! the time of Alexander Sevenis some mititr* timi- 
tunti mid itprtw* had taken up a position on the left bank 
'-t the Danube which wai soon to be evacuated; the bbst 
Lai lh insrription north of llu river dates from the time of 
Inillimus. 1 The Alemanni compelled the local authorities to 
take refuge behind the river burricr, and strife continued on 
thm frontier after Diodetian had restored, under the names 
of ilicLin 1 and II, wind was in fact the old r)ivi-sjon intn 
^ iiuJeliem ant] Itutin proper. Ixith living subject to a dux 
Raiiarum and attache'll to the diocese of Italy. This un¬ 
fertile region, thinly populated by a people who hod few 
dealings with the capita), seeing that they long retained the 
nlii-ii right. produced too little food to maintain the peasant 
soldiers who kept guard in it, A detachment of the legion 
wps set apart Iramwcliotii sptciemm: it supervised the 
eojivnys coming from [inly. The inevitable recoil of the 
Romans towards the south begun under At i Judin; and yet 
the d\ix Hwlidrimt of the time of Theodorte shows how obsti- 
i lately llicir claims were slil} maintained. The RetLi inarrhcd 
wiiJi tin- Huns to the battle of Chalons, where (lie Ct-nnnn 
elements triumphed, itml tin- plain Imaily fell n prey to the 
Ihiiuvurr, siiLttiiKin of th; MoreamimiH. Only the liomnnsli 
hinguugi- at tests the more durable intlucncc of Home in the 
upper valleys of the Inn and the Rhine; but most of the 
peaks and wiitcr-coursc* have kept the nanus which they 
dcriv ad from earlier idioms. 

Thus, the Roruon civilization of Radiir* wbjs reduced In 
practreally nothing in the absence of urban life; only three 
mioiidpia were established there. The Celtic inhabitants, 
imbued with Crfnmii influence, lived in -woods in the depths; 
" f lhe country; tile grants »r land to the tirn&nd were 
readily accepted, but tht fOTifl^nw# never constituted real 
Centres of [Hipnliitian. 

It was only slowly mid piecemeal that the Roman* 
abandoned this northern bulwark of Ihcir countrv-" jdl nl<uig 

P a t S Limtl in 0iteTr **e*i Vienna. 1000 ti ttq. j mex t r . 

♦ XU, IO, 5tW3. > CVm, p. 571*480. i /Wrf.. p. |a* 
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the roads to I( aJy the stages «t their Anal retreat ore marked 
by numerous earthworks, each one proving tiic abandon¬ 
ment or its predecessor after a desperate fight in whirb 
numbers perished. Only one important Raman building 
Inis survived— the praetorian gate of Ratislwin . 1 The mins 
of the dwelling houses show that they were adapted to suit 
the harsh local climate; they were low inn I dings with few 
windows, no luxury or solidity, but a notable provision of 
heating apparatus. Roman usages had at last, been intro¬ 
duced, us well as the dress of the Human populace; but inter¬ 
course l>o tween the different parts of the province Wfts hindered 
by the nature of the country. 


n 


Noricum 


Noricum, which came next to lUetjltt on the eastern side, 
corresponded to the modem Upper Austria, Carinthin emd 
StyrLn. Tlic submission in 1C n.i;. of the independent king- 
dam which hud sprung up there must have been secured 
without much difficulty, since it is passed over in silence 
in the Turbinn monument. It offered much less resistance 
than Rett in to Latin influences,* thong] i this does not mean 
that it was treated differentiy by Rome; as a matter nf fact, 
she used all these Da nu hi an countries alike. Mommsen lays 
stress on the fact that the foundation of Aquilrin* in IHI 
gave the Roman traders every facility for pressing up the 
valleys of Friuli and that of tlu- Save; but these facilities 
were more important to Pannonia than to Noricum, and 
they may have been restricted to the neighbourhood of the 
Mureomaiiiit who, I adore becoming dangerous enemies (from 
the time of Marcus Aurelius), had shown themselves less 
hostile to Rome I ban the other Germans, and Imd even made 
n friendly agreement with her during the reign of Augustus 
and of their own king Maruboduus . 4 It should idso be 
noted that the population of Noricum was very mixed und 


1 GSIiVlI. p, 17. tip. UT. 

* cum. ix. p. ns. 


r Cf k C, I lerf 1 irU i + Dr „ J yri i teia Commtrtiv , ITiiJii* I 8Ho. 

^ * Almgrtn, AJurninj, Zfilsttrrifl Jvr VQTgt*rhicAte f V p. 
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less inrlined to unite itt opposition to a fureigu influence: 
the original Illyrian lunl finally coalesced with a 

horde of Celtic immigrants wlm. being tliepwwhies ou g“'*J 
tonus with I lu natives, offered no ^ubborn resist once to 
Italian infiltre! ionst. A Roman market had already Iweu 
CMtaldiakdl during the republican period under thr nun# of 
SmtjMrtu. (01* rlnvbaeh). and there was another at Jftnona 
(Ljubljana), where Augustus founded a colony before the 
complete Hfmexatiun of Noricum. Recent excavat ions have 
revealed the plan, in the shape of a dmugl it -board, of the 
^rty of the year 34, whose streets were built over vaulted 
canals/ Though fortified by way of precaution. Emona 
wns principally devoted to the business of peace, for which 
lhe neighbouring rivers provided facilities- Yet other towns 
were [bunded beside the main highways of commerce; i'rkia? 
(Cilli)* Agantum (Limy), Juvtivvm (Salzburg), Vfruwum (near 
Klngrnfurt], Tcurmf (Peter im Hols), of which extensive 
ruin*' can still lie w en. Mere insignificant villages occupy 
thr 'ill - of several of these towns t (*]«>■. There ore also 
unmistakable truces of Roman dwellings on the bills; and 
none of this work wa» due to the army. These centres uf 
I hi p ulal ion received from Claudius the organi potion of tin! 
iLuJiau vnmmpia* Tlic military occupation* was limited in 
the first two centuries to a few camps for ate or cohort*; 
Mh mis Aurelius hud to station a legion at Lauriomm, near 
Em is, but it only supervised its immediate neighbours: the 
un i. of the interior were s*- far fruiii thinking of revolt that, 
large numbers of them voluntarily enlisted in Lin Roman 
legions and thr Pnetorum guard. 

Tin- governor of Narieum' was at fust perhaps entitled 
pratfidus cn'ilslrum ji then procitrittur rtgai A wrici 

(ur prvrinrte Eorif(t), which is sufiicient evidence of the ease 
with whieh the annexation hail been made. Then ilarcus 
Autdtus, proceeding as he had done in Reetia, gave all 
authority to the legate of the legion 11 t'iti If&licQ* Dio- 

■ XTft. XIX-XX (ltnuj, lIc-tAlal*. col, ISS-iO-l; rf. V (lOo-JJ, t»l. 7 

tu aubnitliin tuw lwt-n bi-gnn: find.. XVI (191S), ftcihttiit. cob 
,1 , fl .. xvfl lilt! a. ItfUiljxti, nob 3 fi uq. 

1 K. Kfstrri Twmfa, Yfonnn-brijuuR'i Hr**. 

• CLKXY, I*. I1H> ft hv- 1 /Mol., p. 170. CXXIX. p. iis:*, 

* H, Vsm iti- Wwn], XXVIH. VH itUiW). p. 101. 
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clvtian split the province in two; along the banks of the 
Danube stretched a Xoricum liipmst, which was Ismlerod op 
llic south by Akrieum MedUerrwteum. But the invasion of 
ilw WiftHajtf, whose flood submerged so many flourishing 
towns, to ulil only be jmstponed a little lunger. 


m 


Ii j, ntt a - Dai jo ati a 


It was natural that Roman eyes should be Used al a 
very early p- rind oil I be shores of Dalmatia: the Italians 
adopted lh* mart w±xtrti policy with nil the more 'real bOTause 
of the great Macedonian power im the other side, with which 
they were just ,:s unwilling to shun' it as they had Wen with 
I he Carthaginians hi earlier clays. Then a number of bar* 
burinn dans, tlirir old opponents, began to resist the Roman 
dominion, but we have seen 1 how it was gradual )y established. 
The refractory peoples belonged to that Albanian rare which 
has few and scattered representatives today, but was then 
verv wide spread, as far as Hungary. It produced soldiers 
of great bravery, hardened by un open-air lib; on the moun¬ 
tain*- where tlw Illyrians nhiplimlcd their flocks; tliey were 
semi-nomads, little given to agriculture, F Krause their country 
was better tufted for rearing cattle, and almost entirely 
ignorant of urban life, which was concentrated on the shores 
of the Adriatic alone. This imputation was disturbed by 
the expansion of the Celts, who. instead of blending ins they 
might have done with the earlier inhabitants, practically 
made n division nf the country with them: the Celts were 
mostly mated together near the Danube, the original 
Illyrians in the region which is now Serbia, 

After tin defeat of PefSfiH at Pydna, it was rasy -t«, 
Snbdlir Gentian, !be petty king of Scadrti (Scutari), and t« 
win Greek Illyria, with Apetlonia and Epidanmus, from its 
Tcuta, Tills territory was divided into lliree districts 
with varying frontiers that were often shifted; but it took 
a century of inten nit tent and very unprofitable strife to 
establish peace in it.* Then, al the time of tin- civil wars, 


t 

i 


Rulin' , Prim iiitr tiuly, etc., t>. 342; cf CCXHL 
Rkhlcr, JCVin. Kilt (MEW), |>. 67 ft ttq. 
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vrhf-n thr rivnl leuck-ra otfumcti extra vegwit powers. Hlyra 
bccainr ft single govmo»rnt*l dtatffcl united with Caul 
under tlir jitoconsulaf authority of Julius ( ir-sur. linells 
ut liav< ttie separate province of iHyH&iin constituted in 
ijj B.t. and assigned to the Smote fiyim tine year 27— an 
art e ■ 1 cxee-stove opt imism. since armed intcrvcjit ion wh^ lung 

t Cl l:r rendered nwSKoiy hy clirojiio iimirn-etinnh* After 
n number erf tmoU rfrthgs (M 11 and if* im^'b mow mfm 
rcvoll hrgfm in Hie year « trf «nr«m, and Tib™». the future 
empcMi vw setit to suppress U + 

Tt had it - centre among the Ihdnmtimis ur Delumlifln^ 
the pio*it formidable enemies of Rome in ihcse purt^, and it 
wa& in rcitsf Tiibrancp rf frJicir bravery that the smith cm pfltt 
of JBytfcum was called Dalmatia. 

The of (port unity chosen for the revolt was that of Mu* 
war jigititt&t Uili IbreoiLiBuni. which wa* undert aken in order 
to necUTt; Bohemia, nn advanced haition from which tht 
wh t*\r of Gmnalty might have turn set at defiance, and its 
driihi\L chum l was the hardiness of the tnxnxd lectors and 
«.! the re fruiting officer*, who had impressed the Jiblt-bodicd 
men uf Dalmatia to iil] the gaps in the decimated legions. 
Rome hastily enrolled men whose country had only 
!u*u annexed and, as she was likewiftc rowing onacilwsri*^ 
ill Rnniwjnin- she found herself simultaneously attacked h\ 
soldjct* whom had intended to throw into the conflict 
on hcT own shirt bom soldiery of a valiant stock, as we ha^e 
}usl tdd, who coiuliinrd with their native qualities the nd* 
v»ntiLge£» of n Km nnn unlit i t v education. And to I he danger^ 
which had arkro within the frontier* of the Empire others 
were added from outside* Use neighbouring proph s hastened 
to make cromnion ceuxe with the Illyrians* who had begun 
l>v massacring the Roman soldier* and Italian traders 
established in their midst. 

Tiberius was given more than 10*000 men. hurriedly 
collected frcmi every quarter, who hod to maintain their 
partition in the chief fortresses and contend against the 
jpieHlIb warfare that was carried on in every canton. His 
nephew Gcrtnanlcu^ who came to his support, wa^ placed 
it. charge uf the operations in tin* vmth tcwoidft the Mace¬ 
donian frontier, The lm4st aianri of the rebel* was broken 
i VM+ch, XLVU t IV, cob M-m 
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vial fur from tin coast in tin* oil add >»f AndetttBin near 
Salonn, which wo* abandon wl by it ^ commander ami taken 
hy stomu Henceforward the native soldiers, though still 
recruited, were not employed in thr country itself, and hhc 
territory, which had proved too extensive, was subdivided: 
Hr southern part r< mjiiju il Hhynoim. proper, afterwards 
e mIIi'iI Duiiinitia; and although tile frontier line bHivn-n it 
and l'j-.utinnin S' hupcrfeelly khnvut to us T it is eertaiii that 
tin vniley of the Sliver wns included in the latter province, 

rurtiur, tin old trading slut ions of Apollon in 1 mid 
Kpidiimnus, which hud Iujcu-itu- Dyrrarhutin (!hjfnr/,o)^ under 
the Romans, had been attached lo Macedonia, so that this 
coastal area remained Creek] the Italian language did not 
penetrate there until !he Middle Ages, when it was intro- 
d iiivd by Vi-nii-e. On the shore uf Dalmatia proper. Etonian 
traders had established themselves in n number of towns; 
Imlrr (Zara}, Stdtma (.Spain! u), Nntttiui (Widely near Md- 

kuvitdb). Ejttitiuruvt (near Ragnsn). Sal.. was the cupthil, 

mid it was protected by the two vamps of fiuritum 1 mid 
Iktminiwn on the hanks nf the two rivers which llunked 
it at a distance nn either side, Rut a long pare reigned 
in these regions; when Diocletian, a native of Dalmatia, 
built near Snlona the imposing pnliice'* which now shelters 
the town ship named after it (Spain to}, his action marked 
not the beginning, but the crowning recognition of n profc- 
perity that hud Iwen utigTiu idcil by inl< tenursc with Italy. 
The political severance of the t,wu -oasts aud the impenetrable 
hiulrrttiml caused I hi decadence of the Dnlnnit iun ports, 
but nr any mtc that mount nin barrier preserved Homan 
Dalmatia for a long time from the effects of the barbarian 
invasions. 

Oil the olher hand it funned a serious obstacle to the 
ton 1:111b,a!ton of the Interior;" few townships came into 
existence there, am I they were very different from Ihr 
Human or lireek type. Thru judicial ronvewlux were created 
there (Surdomi, Saluttn, Sarotitt), groups of alien communities 

1 C. Piwiduitker, XDS, XXI-XXII 4 HISS), BrfbUitt, col, 17 rt rro. 

1 Piittip|jwin, XIA’IJ, V. cal. JSSii'ST. 

1 M, -Mtmiliitrh, Pil Strrn 'lUttiriwui, Mffi * UK! V f n. £"I-9l£H. 

1 £i ITelirardj tllld J. Z^illiT. Spahi((t> /r ./r Di&tlfiicri Pjuis 

luL£. 

1 For lluil of the Mit ^et CLXXET, p,vl£l -178 
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Unit were merely organized ns flans; each one, divided into 
dtcuTiw, retained suune measure of independence and had 
jt> own treasury. Such a system needed a very' Long period 
tpf rvnliitiim to reach the standard of the classical City . 1 and 
Uie remit acquisitions of the kingdom «I Yugoslavia owe 
very little to Roman colon hut ion, though attempts have 
been made to lay stress on any tract's of it; that remain.* 
Nevertheless tin* imperial government did not neglect the 
means of penetration: the most frequented road skirted U» 
coast,, but others had been begun as early ns Tiberius, and 
In the light of their mileslimM* it is no longer possible to 
assert that they were afterwards abandoned; such negligence 
would have been temni'kahle on the part of Lhc *’ Illyrian 
rnijwrons. But these mads, which were of militory im¬ 
portance and served to shorten the tmssuge to Hie Lower 
Danube, did not suffice to stimulate local life. 

Hie only change made in the administrative map After 
Diocletian eras the detachment of a small province called 
FhBcalitaui in the south; it was roughly equivalent to our 
at i lit Cfmi't iitus, nivil its eapit id must have been I lie presumed 
birth-place of Diocletian, Dochtti ( near Rodgoritsn) I hi* 
Plwnlitftnn was included in the didocsc of Mccsia and thus 
become it pnrl of the Eastern Empire, whereas the other 
Dalmatian lands remained attached to Italy, 


IV 

roNTiONtn 

On the other hand Pannonia,* the northern section of the 
old Illtfritiiitu became about lliis time the kingdom of the 
Ostrogoths; though whcllier it retained I lie same frontiers 
is all the harder to determine since ILiuj-j of the province 
were only Used at a late date. Emotta, tlie most prosju-Tous 
town of the south-western district, V&** planed wane time* 

1 LXXXVH. d»np. VI, 

■ Cf. c. Putsch, Hovmm end die ftemgamna in r.'mi^hrr /rit {f.nt 

Kumlr da “■]*"- .XV >, Sarajevo IMS. ami same wtflrt** 

muiT!mti- eODUtbiipenK In I He WimnxrhoStii ht Mitthrilungfn jiwj 

Hiiarum iiPi-if ikt 

■ tinnier, XIJU t *rl Via. p* S 0 «. 

1 CLXHi tX, p m C xxm, ||, 205 ***}' 
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in Xorkutn, v iiiHiiiics in Fftmtunm; CWctw loo was trans¬ 
ferred from «m« province Id tin; other. Separated from 
Dalnsijtiu, Us we have seen. :tl I Ik- mil of tin reign of Augus¬ 
tus, Paononia comprised, roughly speaking, wlmi is now 
Croatia, between Hie Save ami Hie Umvc. together wjlh tin? 
vreitem dislrieii* of Hungary on this side of Uk Danube from 
« point not fur west of Vienna. It am above nil else t* 
military area: for a short linn- a legate commanded tht'f 
legions there ; then, during the whole of the lust cnifnrj. 
the province was governed by u consular h-gutc who is thought 
nurinuMv to have had two legions under his command- Iho 
progress «1 civilization in I hi* country was elosely connected 
with the movement of the Homan rumps; it was only grftdu- 
allv that t-liL various sections of the popul&tbti exchanged 
u military fur a civil organization. 

The must ancient ciicauipinmlti commanded l he hi" u * 
the Save, chief among them being Siwia (Sisaekj. A hrK 
advance carried the defetudve works a little further north, 
along the line of llic Drove, and then Siscia was replaced by 
Fufavio (Pettail), 1 whose position, quite dovi lo Nuricum. 
allowed of intervention in thul province in cwo uf ucttl * 
The great plain north of tlu: Drove he tins to hove bet n ulnm-st 
devoid of troops throughout the linst half of the first century; 
a small force: was stationed on the bunks of the Danube, 
which was further garrisoned by a flotilla of ships. 1 rspusiuu 
stems to have ridvQncvd life jnditury camps to the river il<«K 
ni Vitulofona ( Vienna p t“*d above all at C amuntum (IVtrtr- 
nell), u Idi h* U> tin mM, winch was tiitu detached 1™" 
Noricuin; its line of fort ideations is still visible:' a «*n*P 
with its appendages lu*s hetti found there, mu! evro w 
amphitheatre. 

Horn ah civilization was earliest introduced and uiost 
noticeable on the borders of Jforieum/ At Cunimtttmi, the 
headquarters of u legion, the highway of the amber truiUr* 

* r Sn-ln» itii-iisn i;Oilur«li<Mi lui n Lj( ”11 IH-^Uri there i St- .\lmn:ul(b. 

XIX, XVU (imj, BtMM, col. «7 . t tcj .; Id-. J'telDtw, Ykmrn, 

1<J ^ W. KuhiUehek, in Ibr XLffi. JuArtstnifidW *ttrf Stunt*- 
£LrniPfjf*itJrii l lli* Vkiinti. SSlUl* 

* >V. KuUUdiek *tul £t. tftmtfunir, Ft Jm r i iusrh Qmwnium. 
li. AuJl-. Yltimii, 1 fill 4 , 

* Afti. lidtkf (SMua liutifiviUi* 
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which rim from the Adriatic to t lie ISnlfic, debouched upon 
ttur river. On this same road Scarbanim (Oedenburg) and 
especially JS&vuria (Szoniballielv ( still exhibit not able tufas; 
it also passed through I'teiovjo, The rest of the province 
made- slower progress. Its population— a mixture of Ohio, 
Illyrian, German mid Thracian dements* as Ls proved by 
the dresa of the women curved on the I’aiuumiun reliefs 1 — 
vert airily felt no Hostility towards Rome- but the *pmclri- 
hitri'ul urea between the amber thoroughfare, the Danube 
and the Llr-ive gave i it tie scope for colonization; even today 
Us towns of any importance could soon be counted. Vet, 
military events gave some value to certain [iolqLs on its 
circumference. 

After Trajan's Dacian war (1utM07) there were two 
Patmuiiias, Superior nml Inferior, urn having its legion at 
Brigtiio (opjHeiiti Knmnm), the other at Jquint'utu .m the 
heights drum which Hilda now doiimiutrs IVst. Danger wav 
m* longer threatened by the Marram ami i alone; on the left 
bank of the Danube, after its curve towards tin; south, the 
formidable tribe of the lazyges,* moving uviir 1 lie 77,via 
[Tisza or Thews}, caused some anxiety. Not for from the 
con Duel ice of that river with the Danube u garrison was 
stationed at AcuminCKm f which covered at the um-- l inn? 
the Run uni colony of J /urwi {Esxcg), near tin conffaenct 1 of 
the Drove, and the capital of Lower Pnnuonm, Sinnititu 
(Mitruvitza), which itself occupied a remarkable position on 
the Draw, where severed ways met, and was rendered pro¬ 
minent in the Ihind century Hy its manufacture of amis ami 
its imperial palace. 

The reign of Marcus Aurelius was n crucial period for 
1'nnnoim. The many posts on the Danube, of which tHe 
Aurelian column gives us a picture in out line,* failed to 
intimidate tiie barbarians. A hard campaign, however, kept 
them at a respectful distance; peace was restored, and tin- 
shijijuiig on the rivers wu* menu raged. No dome wav shown 
tv d a part from the old organization ,-,f thr rountry ill viei. 

ami regiytH s, Stjij tiniiM Severns, who was pnK'luinied 
emperor at {.amuntum, made it a Roman colony and intro* 
duced new colonists at Siscio; but these towns were sub- 

* 1 bvizc, SEC. XiX-XX (laid), fiaUaii, col, sur.-jao. 
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Mrriurntly laid waste, tonne hy the Ainimmi, nthen, like 
Pa’tovio, by the Goths.* 

Djuclrituii detached from Lomr l^annonis a jut/vinee 
cal ltd Eofcrfa, extending from north to south along the 
right bonk of tjic Danube, and made a separate province 
(Sana) of the whole region between Lite Save mid the Draws. 
The coins prove dial a skeleton of military and adminis¬ 
trative organ nation survived in the country os late as the 
rcigu of Tticodo&iu* ! . J 


V 


MtESlA 


As complications extended further cast, the tuuiexn trou of 
Mu -<ut followed tliat «f Pmuionin. There is no doubt that 
strife in the region between the B&lkiun> uml the Danube— 
I in funner Serbia and Nort hern Bulgaria—dated from well 
before tlie Empire; the proconsuls of Macedonia hud at first 
been charged w ith the fash, of repressing it, which neromita 
for tin fact that l . S. til.onius Curio lmd a trendy in 75 tj.c. 
advanced into Dtudimiu ns far as the river* Bui even the 
Dalmatian wars under Octavius (35-SSj hud mode ild change 
tu the political situation. The coming of the Bust an i* in 
Sti to seek new homes in the heart, of Thrace wo* the occasion 
o| the cotttjnt-si ; 1 the system of small buffer states was- 
re placid in thr year 1 by that of the governors of Macedonia 
iwtirif: as kgnti Aug. pro prtrtorr in MtBiitL Then there was 
a special military command in Mtrsin;' though this was still 
at tallied to Macedonia* When a line province was crcutiJ 
is uncertain; il becomes more and more dillirult to Mipposc- 
that August ns look this step,*' und doubtful whether rsen 
nbetiuS did (cn; at is pi rust hk that no separate administration 
ivus assigned to Mu sin until the reign of t’huidiub/ Under 
Dotuitian, probably in f}i}, the province was divided into 
Upper Mtxaia (Serbia) and Lower M.mia (Bulgaria), with 

1 Hud. Kgsvr, XIX, Xvni (WU), finhkai. cot. 2M-3«, 
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the Cihws (TziLrL&a), a tributary of the Danube, as line of 
demarcation between them, Tin former comprised lIn old 
Dardmiin and tin rivemidir none of the Triballi; the laltrr. 
I)m* ripti Tfoacia which had originally been entrusted to tin¬ 
ting of Thrace. The boundary by which it whs separated 
finite the province of Thm<tf Ls mil clear and seems, in the 
course of time, to have receded towards the south. Afi'eopo/w 
ad Itirtm i (near Tirnovn), founded about 115 in memory of 
the Dacian war. when Thrace hod been finally freed from 
her official mid luemndiical connexion with Mtesia, was at 
Qis.1 a town of Thrace, but from llic reign of CWumidmi, or 
at fittest Ut ls>», it wiin iiii-liiclcd in Motrin- This movement 
of the frontier cRimot have been moo: tlum n slight ndjust- 
ii a-tit; it would lie determined, not by the mountain chain 
of limnun (the Balkans), but rat Iut by the distinction of 
longues, Greek being spoken in Thrace and Latin in Mcc*ia. J 

Honani culture, propagated by the army, made its way 
along the Danube and did not spread very far from the bunks 
of the river: there alone do we lind any Moesum towns worthy 
of mention, A Celtic town, judging bj its name Singidmtum* 
arose on the site of Belgrade, and became first a muitiripium, 
later a colon in and the headquarters of a legion; FimiftaWnrn 
(Koitolnteh) had u similar liistory, VVIn-u thi- troops in 
Mu sin hurt to be reinforced, tirw garrison towns arose, 
generally near the river continences; Hatioria (Artchar),' 
ffiww (Gigeu), A'orar (Sistovu)t the canaba fulfilled t heir 
function, notably at Lhiioitturum (Sillxtria). Was Munimun 
right in supposing' Elmt the angle formed by Hie Danube 
below bilistrju was al first excluded frdiu the Km pin- ? 
Tin series of <-xcii.v:ilion , in the Dubrudja'"' bus raised doubts 
mi !hi- subject; »l any rate imuthcr legionary camp was soon 
established at Trot'Smit (Iglitza), near Gulutz. a littft below 
the last bend of lhe river. 

Imperial Works in Ulu-sin date from the Antonines: it 
was in their time especially that the roads were mink and 
the principnJ thoroughfare, skirting the right back of the 


1 C. Seure, Rrrttt oKAtotngtmc, Unit, II, p, 
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Danube, iV4.s brought to complvlitm. This highway had 
been oonErontrt! by an extraordinary obstacle nt the Iron 
Gates. out which Trajan had triumphed mtmtibus ? rcifi*, 
tuuwtil'"' Mtitaiis : : li .in VimiiiaHiiiti mid Ratiariii two 
branches converged upon .Vnlssta (Xtsvb), 1 anti, still further 
an, two fluids fit right angles to it Jed towards Thrace. 

The legions of Mcesis had « footing on the rig Jit hank, 
east of the -ihtlus (Gllu). and Li it governor of the Lower 
province extended his authority to Tyros (Akkermann). north 
of the moutits of the river, imrf even ti> the towns of the 
Euxiiit- eft far ns Hie Crimea, 11 where, from the Jird century, 
the garriacn troops wet* u nllutiotu - from Moesk, afterwards 
from Cappadocia. 1'inwHy, n strip of territory on both batiks 
of the lower Thin was included in Moestn. 

But the third century was disastrous for these countries, 
in 233 the wave of Gothic inviulcrs deprived the Empire of 
the possessions of Lower Mccsiu beyond the Uimiibc. and 
even sou! I> of the river all seemed lost, when I'laudiu-* II 
saved ili. situation by bis great victory id. Niseh (SUMO.* 
Aiutlimi. u Miesian by liirth, took the necessary men nuns 
and, by a si rii' nf counter at!ticks lieyond Hie l)ohrtuija, 
guaranteed the seettrity <.f the frontier. Constant in r easily 
repelled the new attempts of tht-v plunderers. Menu while. 
Diode* inn had dividrd Upper Mosul, called Prima, in two, 
lhe eastern part forming the province of Unrdaiiiii, while 
the Dolrrudja heemne Scythia Minor. 

VI 

Dacia 

Wheft, after TrajanV successes,* tin* province of Dacia 
was constituted, it would at once be thought that iJic pro* 
Vince* of MiEttt no longer formed a first Hue of defence along 
the whole extent of their frontier. As a matter of fact, the 
Unmans did not immediately decide to occupy the whole 
of f hi: left bank of r her Dumb?; ojipaitc Micsju. from one 

■ XII. Iff, 1W0, OWT. 
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the danubian regions 

«.>nd 1<» the other, there was nothing but an alluvial plain 
which offered no dominant position of any kind, and it was 
hard in sue when* the boundary of the covering itoue should 
be dmwii. On the eastern Mile it was merged in the bound¬ 
less steppe, Transylvania at any n»t< provided u s«rt of 
great mil viral redoubt or *' shield ” which it seemed *i*t to 
occupy, if only to prevent its inhabitants from periodically 
Ilireutcning the Umpire's borders; but l his Vusl recess wiis 
ulrreuty occupied, no longer by its original holders, but try 
people of Tlimeiflu origin, the Dacians, who had invaded it 
mid thereby Treed themselves from the former overlordship 
of a brother people, the (idir, now restricted l.o the low lands 
of VVaihiehiii and Moldavia, 1 

In it?, present state, however, it could only serin as u 
stronghold for brigands; the task Ik-T ore Home was to take 
possession of it methodically end unite it with the other 
provinces. The researches of Torilosco 3 linvt thrown light 
on many details, showing for example that the works af 
fortification iu Ducin were not nil subsequent to ’1 raj mi. 
Before his lime, in order to murk off the Dacian territory 
from the districts of VVnlUudda in which Rome hud already 
staked niiL senii claims, a great valium, COulinliiig of A ditch 
and an earthwork 8 metres high, run from west to cast, start¬ 
ing frum the Danube south «<5 I'umu-ikviTiii, passing Craiova 
and Hdlcsti, mid ending at Tuft-Mi, tout ft of Ilia 1 1 si {the 
modem iunties serve ns landmarks), thus skirling the bust 
of the mountain's lust spurn. \ second, shorter and furtI ut 
south, only covered in the main the arc of a circle which the 
Danube desorilms la-tween its tributaries the Argcsiu and 
the Oltu. Tills was known an the limm DanubiartM* 

We cun hardly doubt its antiquity, for its wcsLcrn portion 
would liiii'i! served no useful purpose from the day when the 
timss AluUsnui, parallel to the Alula (Uliu)^ linked tlw river 
barrier with the Carpathian range, This wns u wall af <arth, 
2 met ns in width and 3 in height, surmounted by a batik- 
mini etl rampart, w hich extended for 235 kilometres east ol' 
the Ohn, luring supported at a short (listmice by « series of 
easldlti and watch lowers. Its construction dates, not from 
Trajan, nor i-vm from Hadrian, who ini-rely distributed 

' Itrutiilj SLYIL IV.enl, Uiis rfCCS. [i ; 13 tt ttq, 
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small garrisons chi tin.- bunks of the OIUj, but front Septimisis 
Scverns, who luid Ui face a much graver situation than thnt 
of the previous century. Strategical nmulfi, horde ting (In 
river and timtu, maintain! d communication* between 
the various in nips, which were occupied by auxiliaries. 

It is hard to trace the lines of defence in the north*west 
and the north. 1'rrhflps the nunmtiUfj ridges were sufficient 
thm; and yet » j tort ion of a cattum has been discovered, 
running southward from Porotbtum. and a series of ramparts 
furrowed the plain parallel to the Tisza, about a hundred 
kiluniMris east of its bunks; hero and tin re they wen inler- 
seeled bv roads lending toward* the Danube.' IVc know 
still Jess of (he that was curried eastward to end near 
Uic mouth of the Dniester on the Kuxim- const. 

In order to till the gups caudal by the wur arid to spread 
the Latin spirit all the more quickly through the land, the 
Romans adopted the exceptional procedure of introducing 
o great i lumber of colonists sii uul tan eon slv, who were 
crowded almost everywhere, but especially in the Cfsti 
districts of I lie Tbraeo-lHyrina peninsula. Minns v 
brought from Dalmatia mid soldiers from the Celtic Count rift, 
and Trajan transplanted into tin new province iiS.flW Daeim, 
fnwUiv* from the still iiuiepciuhut regions at I lu- foot of the 
Carpathians. Finally, a number of Italians were attracted 
(|h.ri‘ by the gold mines, urnl the diverse demerits of the 
population were united by mixed marriages, 

'Irajan had created two Dncias, Upper and Lower, whose 
boundary in: cannot determine. Then Marcus Aurelius, ul 
the In-ginning of M* reign, increased the number to three, 
whose relative position ij any rah- js known to us: in the 
cio.rl.li raujtixMHsis* frum the name of it. chief town jpmw- 
(near Mujglud); next Apuieitirif, whose chief town 
sputum, tftill marked by important mines at Knrlsburg, was a 
a jimcliun of roods, and the headquarters, of a legion i 
in the south .iMicn.vi« (western Wallnchiii), The ancient, 
royal city oJ i Jut Uichiu, Sonnnegftutta* (Vurhtly). remained 
the ooi union capital, but it had been feinvigorated since 
Trajnti's time by the establishment uf a colony. Connected 

' Erirnifi, lua:i r . ]fl4 ,i Mtn. 
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hy roads with VinmmjcfeuD in Mcrsift mid with Apulmn, n* 
well iis with DtoMa (TurmbScvcrin), mi old tu umeipium of 
ilie Flavfnn^i whence it cniniinmiciilii! with l hr other bank 
of the Danube hy menus of the stone bridge which Trnjcm 
built there, Sorm izegetijNi became a very jm>sfMioiiS city 
and n centre of religious life; several mSthr&a bear witness to 
its relations with other | nl rf. s of the Empire. It raised n 
monument 1 to record its gratitude to Marcus Aurelius* who 
hud ) hi rushed the danger of the Harcomaimi Eat from its 
gnii L s. Siimr- emperors accepted from it the title of duuvir* 
cur ing their phut! to W taken hy prop** rift", The extent of 
the mins mid lie fnrqm-nf mention >1 Slave* ini feofarfiaW 
s. Hugest that it lived a busy rcunomic life* ns indeed did most 
of the towns of Dacia. Three procurator were responsible 
fur the collection of the taxes* 

CoSoumi.km' was confined almost entirely to the banks 
of the rivers: the OlLu. the Maras (M&ri&UA)* the Smmos and 
their tributaries. The native masses were finally doiimatcd* 
though we should not go so far tut to say that as&jmiln 1 
took pketr; i he (Mime epign^plileaj text* (Irscrrilxj AjmjLuiii, 
Hie must populous city, jts m once u immiWpium and uerritmur* 
The Latin language was spread by the nrmy ami In Hie 
risf of corporations, for it wm the idiom adopted by the 
burial societies* the mutual aid aocietfea, mid the syndicates 
of watermen (idriew/arti), who transported the wealth of the 
country-—salt* iron and marble. The Dacian kings httd 
begun to exploit l he gold, and the Roman State continued 
to do so under the system of farming. The roads were 
principally used for military purpose*; they linked together 
not indy tin wi.rili&t hid tin- numerous vcxiSatioTtrs drawn 
front the legion XI fI GYmittf, for detachments werr posted 
almost everywhere on guard* The period immediately fob 
lowing the conquest was much Hie must pcHCcful* id though 
Hadrian had to vrr|>e| m attack hy the Symrtfapa and the 
RoxoianL We can hardly credit the assertion of Inter writers 
that llii* emperor bud thoughts of abandoning Dacia; wc 
arc ratlief inclined to attribute to him the digging of the fosse 
between, the i arpailiinns mul lh- L Dniester. 

Under Marcus Aurelius the situation became critical. 
KL Claudius Emftto. tending the combined armies of Mamin 
* xLt m, TtiGS. 1 CC XXI . p. TS ri meg. 
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nnrt lW-m. 1 wav defeated nmi killed hy thr- Qtindi and the 
Marvomruim; the emperor liimst'lf mtcnninl Quid drove the 
enemy hack. Srptimlu^ Sr vents strengthened the fortresses 
and increased the number of camps; to 1dm the nnckmt 
lirohi-li. owes its prevent name. TumU'Scverin or tower uf 
Seventy On tfir site >>f ]{outul<i, Ihe modem Caracal also 
neaDs, though rather vaguely, the activity of CamcftUn. 
Thenceforward (hr iii-veeuritj of Dm -in hreame chronic 
Mnvtmin, D-dtis, Gidlir-imv, Auer Jinn fticcfrssivcly acquired 
Hi* title of Dticlrtui: and this was beentiv, on t side the cum 
qn'Ttti territory, some Dairons remained free, though their 
liberty was incomplete, since m some of the centres of popu- 
latiiwj in their country it euttsuv was held' with a view lo 
raising taxes. Their rfforts to fret themselves from this 
partial subjection gave rise to the operation* conduct .1 
itgainvt them. Thin tho Mto u pto for the fact that some 
l^itiu insi nptioriH have hern found, outside the province, 
together with legion an bricks that Ik or witness to the per- 
niftfi; hi ■ tabii&hmenf rather than the transit of Homan 
contingent*-. 

The two Hiilips lost a part or Dot-io. which Deems had 
to reconquer. They acquired the Minimi it- of Corjticta for 
having repulsed tin- Carpi—an euemy *>f secondary im¬ 
portance in comparison with the Goths, Tht small successes 
wot. at ihc latter’s v\p< ust by Gordian. Dwiu* and Gullimus, 
and the grout victory of Claudius II by no means abided 
their menace, and as then- hurbartans aimed ml her at the 
regions -.oti Hi of the Danube than lit Dacia, which they 
skirted, the occupation of lhat province uselessly obsorlwd 
trrxip' when the Empire was short of them. Hence Aurelias 
frankly adopted the policy of evacuation, though perhaps 
riftcr a rccouquesl subsequent to the abandonment which 
some uuthors ascribe to Gnlljriuts, 5 Aurrlinn desired to 
make a retreat in good ordrrt he withdrew from Dacia "the 
onny and the provincial*-” rt Roumanian scholar* suppose" 
Ihr>I only tht rich mm went with (hr army, their property 
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being compromised by the departure of the garrison*, whereas 
the pour men—obscure cojrmjst s ami veterans - tiring dHaehr J 
henceforward from any Homan organ kalian, found it more 
difficult to leave the country and incurred less risk by re- 
rimming. A,v they wr-re without culture, no inscription has 
been found smh&t-qnent to these events. 

By H soft of verbal hypocrisy or out of reaped for Trajan, 
Aurclian kept the name of Ibttiiu u.v if it implied, not a terri¬ 
tory henceforward abandoned,. but a fugitive population, 
wliiclj be transported ncross the Danube and settled betw <u 
l ire two Slccsias, themselves sufficiently depopulated; its new 
dwelling place constituted u Dacia Wpctuti* and a Dacia 
MsiHiemtwu.' It bus been ntaitiLaim-d thnt the renunciation 
ot Roman “Tiuisyjvtmin " was not even official, that the 
barbarians occupied the recently evacuated camps ns allies, 
that both banks of the Danube continued to he imperial 
territory, and that the juhuliif aids of northern Darin formed 
an autonomous " Romania ; However that may be, the 
length of i,hc occupation !m.s very little interest for modern 
Rouiuaiiuuia; more essential is the persistence of a Unman 
clement wJiieh handed on without interruption to the follow¬ 
ing generations the precious trust committed to it in the 
second century of our era;" it was the work of Trajan that 
obtained, u few years since, its llnal consummation. 


At first sight we should liwvi expected tn find a more 
abundant and more detailed supply of informal ion ronccm- 
ing these vast, DanuUian countries. The conditions of local 
life, in particular, are almost entirely unknown to us. 1 The 
period of occupation was too short in countries that had 
ln-en too recently opened up and were too constantly laid 
waste - . It must have been a hard task to maintain Lhr unite 
of each province, and we canned hope to ascertain the purl 
played by the provincial oisemhJics/' sinei hardly u trace of 
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due feniiiiiis. The trowifitiwi Dnciarum Hum met at Snr- 
mhcgttusa; but there is «u reference to «j»y in Nnricum and 
Il^’tin, while, as regards Do I matin *md the two Pairnms 
w i have vogue memories of Imperial nltaro nod priests who 
made sacrifices on them, doubt)ess in presence of t ht- ddegat e* 
from the tawrvs. h must 1* admitted, however, t hat arcturo- 
logica) explorations have only just begun, and It is from them 
that some li^ht may at last reach us. 


CHAPTER xii 

THE LATIN PROVINCES OF AFRICA 
I 

Extent of tjjk Roman Dominion;' Local Wabb 

It was just at (fit- cl a It which serves as starting (joint for 
this book (1+tf sue.) that the Republic for the lirst time set 
foot in Uiis lulu] with mtejtl to remain there* After the 
destruction of Corthngr it whs necessary to stay in Africa 
in order to prevent the vanquished competitor from rising 
again under a new name with a population derived from 
the neighbouring towns; but the government of the day 
judged it sufficient to occupy a narrow strip of territory 
equivalent to about one third of our Tunis, he, the north- 
eastern jmrt of it. which is still the must populous ami the 
best situated from a political point of view. Occupation of 
this territory meant the exclusion of other peoples and the 
preservation of Italy, Like the French under Louis-Philippe, 
the Romans did not nt. once cmu-civc the idea of extending 
their conquest any lurlhcr; the fosse nf Scipio was symbolical 
of this wise moderates, marking of! the Roman territory on 
the west Hint on I hr sooth fa tween Thsthraca (Tabarcu) and 
JVnnif (Hcnehir-Tiiui]' opposite 1 Ik- islands >if Knrkvnn. 
This district was called quit* simply Africa: u Jl somewhat 
pretentious '* name and "full uf menace." in-cording t.» 
IfoiBsiiro;* though, on the other I until, it might imply that 
this was Hue only piece of laud which Rome proposed to 
annex in Africa. The capital was Utica (Bu Schuler}, re- 
ivnfdn] by this title —ils well as by uh increase in ft* territory 
—for having made its submission to Rome in advance. AJ] 
of the former domain (if t’ethngc that was not included ju this 
*cmemid luid been subdued by the recent exploit of Mass in if** 
was left to that king, who had been an ally uf Lhe Republic 

* CLVII. map and chap, 1JJ, * LXXIV, p. is. LXVII, p, taa. 
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in thr late events find now be came our of throe 11 instruments 
nf servitude 111 through wimm Rook whs wise enough to 
defend her new acquisitions aL the IrasL expense. 

Tin.- province <>f Africa was very little increased as a result 
uf Ujr tvyjr with Jugttrtha (tOti); it merely vmis. to him 
exercised ie sort of disguised prrdccturhtr ove r the coils t a l 
tom if, Wrdrring on the Syrtes, which was exchanged. for 
annexation (4ft) w hen Cscsar hud triumphed aver the Pom- 
pdwiK, But in tmother direction the dictator took a much 
morr decisive step: he carried the northern frontier from 
Thab-raca to the Ampxaga (Wmtal-Kcbtr), and the original 
province, now culled Africa I dm, w as bordered from the 
north-west to the south-east by a very wide strip of territory 
iidkd officially Africa Naia, but more often Xumidict in 
ciurrmt speech, being in fact the richest pari uf thr ancient 
Nmnidinu kingdom. Still further west thou the Amp^ugii 
n tu w littoral none, extending as fur us the Wad Sahel and 
formerly gram ted to Brocims, was annexed to Africa Mom 
in the year 4L Rut, generally Mjwaking, all the country 
west oi the Ampsagw formed the kingdom of Mauretania* 
n omin a ll y Independent, hut really administered by Homan 
prefects after the death of Ilncdm* iji 33 ^ In the year 25 
Augustus confirmed this fiction of an aiitouoQib'Ut State by 
assigning lI to Juba II, out: of the most romam^ d of thr 
native*. Juba s vm, Ptolemy, wus strangled at Rome by 
He order qI Caligula: accordirig to Dio Cassius 1 it wj«i the 
wraith ijf 1 1d* unfortunate prince that the imperial monster 
eovrUed not merely his private possession^ we may suppose* 
but hi* states h.v well; nevertheless, if Mauretania then beewpe 
n province, it was not organ i zed us a province tin Li I the reign 
of Claudius (42). 

By thus time the whole of North Africa waa Roman 
territory, subject to limit At ions that we shall note in due 
course. At any rate Ltu Empire had extended its dominion 
along the coast to a point opposite the routin'nimusl pro¬ 
montory of Spain, and hud even occupied an important area 
%m the shorty of i In.- Atlantic, Xci external enemy remained 
iii sight; some advances might In- made into the interior, 
but no other change# Affected Human Africa until the Vandal 
conquest in 430+ Its recovery a century later by BdiSirius 
1 dgrie, t 14™ i LIX, 
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nml tht* Byumlme administration after Justinian, although 
inspired by the grvut rxamploi of former times, do not full 
’within our period. 

The Ia*>t step taken before Claudius, which hud important 
consequences, wjls more cruel than daring: all this process 
of piecemeal annexation seems remarkably cautious when 
ivr tunipah tl with the gradiial, though much less gradual, 
lorniid ion of French North Africa.' The Homans took twice 
i** 5 hmg, although they hud no Moslem fanaticism to conquer 
and no other power to bar their progress, whereas France 
will sooner triumph over the local opposition in Morocco 
than over the jealousy of other European States. On the 
other hand Home had been occupied by other ambitions and 
by tong civil wars on three continents at once. 



Thus there was no diplomatic problem to embarrass her 
operations in Africa, but in order to establish her power 
there she had to undertake a whole series of campaigns/ 
First of all, in the reign of Augustus, the country wm in 
a permanent state of war, to which the writers of a much 
later period make Imt scanty allusinha. An tong the in¬ 
surgent tribes they mention especially the GettiEiuns, a 
name which generally denotes the inhabitants of the high 
plntr-aus ami of the Saharan regions, who were no doubt 
ftkisi to the MuviiIon] inns of RjTadum and the Garaiiuiitai 
who Jived near tht Syrtinn sands. They seem to imve been 
Tinivtif by nothing more than the instinct of plunder, which 

1 tl. t . 4 ?n;,t, A trmrn U mmde nmmn t 1’ins, 1012, p. 3S9 ti tea. 

* LXXT V, p. ’ 
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Impelled them each year to muck sudden meurcuHis, followed 
by a rapid retreat ut the first repulse, With the help of 
JijIju, some Hunani gcuerala n\ last gained a victory which 
would have been decisive but Cat tbe chaiice appearance [H j 
r>F .Li energetic diirimitt, Tnt f: j itiah, uIiom: prestige umciug 
.ill 1 hr natives w m very great J 

This Nttmttliah, a des Her from the mucilia f knew In w 
t(i r-’-Tuii, tifgtttir/.e mnl miirnntr with his own ?xa\ t hu-c 
nomad bands, nnd h further, hrm to attract to his standard 
the Moorish tribes on the borders of the province, lint bis 
head was turned by the delight of leading an army, and he 
was rash enough to accept an oiler of battle in the open 
country, where he was defeated by the proconsul* Kurins 
C p llf ml In*. Nevertheless the Yanquithcd leader made his 
escuj^ relumed to thr de.Mrri, reorganised bin fom& and, 
adopting new tactics, made assaults on bolnted slutimiff. 
Son it tin i ci he was sueei^sfid, hut cm other occasion* lie 
failed,,for tin- siege i?[ fortitu- -d poriMons beyond his power, 
Thk hr perceived, and, changing l\h Tadics once more, he 
followed the example of Jugurthu, increased the number of 
his fumys, struck unexpected blow* at many positions sjmul* 
hmeouflly, and withdrew ut. once if tiling* began t<i i;u ill. 
But Lhc booty that he won proved at laid an cnctimbiance^ 

.. Un IbunmtH ti-o uiiiiiistunnd 1 1 lv i r t roups to n war of 

surprises: a Hying column did such good nervicc that thr 
bnrtemun Imd to retire mice moiv to t in smuts of I hr desert* 
where lie fell himself to be beyond pnrHiiit. In the year i*l 
lie suddenly gave *ign* of life again; his envoys demanded 
roncrasidii* of territory from Tikdp cm pain of u endless 
war i# - — in fact their Haims were precisely those which the 
Empire wm destined to coJidda so readily to the frontier 
peoples three: centuries afterwards, lint the time* wen not 
yet aoeuniplnhad, and Tiberius organised a stfcuooiis n - 
fliatancc- The army wm divided into scverul corps, and small 
forts W'ere built in every position of importmur* which Jimke 
the utanutt of the Nimridhms mnl compelled tliein to rutrcal 
■‘i® ,r suffering heavy Josser. Their repented checks mmh' 

the eiuiHTUF too confident* mid hr reduced the number of the 
troupe at the liniment when, owing to the weakness of Juba’s 
\ lie Miwih revolted and brought strung reinforcements 
1 L, OantowJU t V3^ 111 (1901), p. a H swg. 
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to TAc.farima*. All Africa was in danger. from Hie Syites to 
kcyofid Mil- pillars of Hetciile** Fortunately the NiueiMlah 
allowed himself to l>c hiirpri^ecl by Hie -kilfitl lltdiibvlki; hU 
army was cut to pieces and lie himself wns punished with 
death, after having hn-ti a si Aim- of grave danger lo Hit- 
Itijninn occupation for seven cunsreuttee years {37- ). 

consequence of lbest sudden change* of fortune wn* 
Uu occupation of Mir- southern t irritorir-S which hud been 
[eft outside Uu- province; a series of hmiinmrks discovered 
in South Tinii* proves that n great survey of those district* 
was undertaken ns n prrlLminurv to the collection o£ tribute* 1 
A revolt of the Moors* who used the niurdi r of Ptolemy as 
u pretext, taught the soldiers n il the hardships of a campaign 
in a pimdnrd and torrid land* but its issue wan favourable 
for Rome, Some other occasional revolts were made in the 
succeeding reigns, but hy the time of Domitmn Mir GiFtulhm* 
hnd been repelled, nr included (under supervision) among the 
possessions of the Empire, which was u> he indebted to them 
far colonist*! not to spusk of auxiliary forces. Tin Kufn- 
mnntcs and Nasamoitcs liiul Jrccn duLStcricd m Tripoli*. mid 
it wm ebietty in the west Hud the succr^ors of Hadrian 
Would have to intervene belli i lorwnriL 

The Moors remained ntisnlHhiecb and the forces opposed 
to them were rmidcquatc; Antoninus Pin*' had to *CTid rtiro 
foreements. especially of cavalry. The result wm the wctj- 
f> 3 ilion of the Mo 7 ut Auramw/ at whose foot only the legion 
of LumbtEsis bad encamped hitherto. Then in our 

meagre sources we find references to new wars under Marcus 
Aurelius iiud Comniurlus against these same Moors* who hail 
even ventured to invade Hadicri* As time: went mt* the 
insurredfckiu became more serious: under Mnximin Hie 
peasants were provoked by I he exactions of n procurator, 
:uici lids revolt broke out at the beginning Of the short reign 
of eionlijtn 1/ Thereafter the imnursiou® of armed hands 
became periodic; many tribes were involved in them* end they 
were not mere raids for plunder. They we re repressed us a 
matter of course, but the repression always bud to licgiu afresh. 

1 J, Toutuift. XitVi, XH f 1 007), p, H it if 

* (inti Ma^nierav, fJr wmtr, IjtL, IH81 
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On the threshold i»f the fourth century matters were 
complicated fiy the emergence of a new mnirce of trouble. 
The country was disturbed by religious quarrels, ivnd these 
wtre all the more violent becauw the emperors no longer 
observed in such matters the becoming neutrality of earlier 
L'asiars. Pcrsonai quarrels also occurred, like that between 
a petty Mauretanian king col led Finn us and a high Roman 
official: the loyalty of the Africans to 1 lie funner prolonged 
tli' conflict, but a cleverly instigated defection brought it to 
:m rad. Somi afterwards a military commander revolted 
and swore allegiance lo tin Eastern Empire, in order to 
escape Ihc supervision of any nearer authority —a sad prospect 
for Hume wild derived her sustenance from the African com 
supply, Ncvcrthrlf the tie hnd to be severed thirty years 
Jut'-r, win in it court intrigue gave occasion for the Vandals 
to tiiukc thf-ir triumphant entry njion the scent*, 

All these episodes, which were often tediously protracted, 
ruuke u dull and obscure story; they show that during the four 
centuries of occupation same of the natives were so indoiuit- 
able that real peace was never completely established every* 
where. Let us now see what were the lion injuries «f this 
Roman Africa taken us a whole. To the east it wo.% ter¬ 
minated by the great desert of sand which, beyond Tripoli*, 
rejirhcs diiiiwi to thr shore of the Greater Syrt is; the southern 
frontier gradually moved further into the interior with the 
progress of eohmizathm. 

Till! time is approaching when, thanks to the inscriptions 
and the small forts of the times, which will a]J have been 
rxplured, »r shall he able to trace the precise line of each 
successive frontier. In the region which correspond? to thr 
mrKhTii Libya, the government of tin iiret ernperore wo* 
content with n feu serviceable liArlxmn surrounded by n 
narrow belt «f aubtirhun territory. Starting from tabes, 
there were «i find no vttim north of the j-nut shutt d 
Fedjidj; then thr frontier extended northward through Gofra 
relieve, practically following that of our Tunis, uinl 
turned to thr wert. leaving the mountain masses to the south. 
«ijfu it reached the middle count of the Slid iff, it ran 
hesiih- it at a short distance from the se a, to which it gradually 
drrw nearer, until, after having crowed Oil- Muluyn, it ended at 
an old 1 hcr nu iim trading station whose site is now occupied 
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by mm. The Rif WAS lint regarded in practice sis a part 
of any province, but ioqh) towns wen ' 1 dislribuU'd along th© 
most favourable pari of the At Jan lie roast, from Tangier to 
Salter, and even in the interior a few bold settlement 4 liod 
been nipdr beside the watercourses , 1 Outside the Homan 
dominion were left not indy Saharan SlufttciM and central 
Atlas. Hie region of the high plateaus, but even positions 
which arc Unlay occupied by towns of the first rank, Casa¬ 
blanca, Mogmlore, Agadir and Muraktsh. In short, except 
for the hulk <<F Tunis and 41 considerable portion of our 
depart mnil of Constantine, the whole urea of occupation 
formed n sort of shaft tapering towards the Ocean, and this 
has not varied in the course of the ages. Marked progress 
whs mad'- towards the south from alniost every pninl along 
the frontier; it was rrnjitintifd tliniiighinit the first third of 
the third century, and even Doueen, the soutbenunnit point 
of Nutnidiu, IIP kilometres south-west of Biskra, was occupied 
and fur tilled by Gordian III , 1 It has been shown that the 
post' were somewhat thinly distributed along the south side 
of tin- cliff which dominates the plains of tin- interior. In 
the great angle described «Ih)Vc, a wide d&our was made 
in the middle only of nnr department of Algiers, in order to 
rcnind a district of Sliotts and the valley of the Wad-Touil, 
After which the frontier proceeded towards Mrlillu utmost in 
a straight line Trom east to west, generally following (he 
northern slojx of the high plateaus. As regards Morocco, 
our knowledge is still very slight; hut a beginning has been 
made south of Rabat in the exploration of the fifties of 
tBagitilu , 1 

There wen also a few advance posts of observation in 
front (if the limet on the south side, caperially in the moun¬ 
tainous region of the .Wad-Null; but they were nowhere 
so deeply buried in the heart of the desert as in Tripoli *, 4 
where permanent garrisons were encamped at Bbtijem, 
Ghana mid (dun Sanies,' 

1 LVTII; fTT.XTY Vm : CXXXYL 1. 
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Em «m an cntcrpritt* that «iuld not be achieved to it 
nirry. Jit l Ins Libyan sector and in Tunis it could be brought 
10 ct^nipl p -1 Hi*n p hut in Algeria more time was undtmlitadlv 
lucdcri to St til re the plateaus of the Interior, Moreover 
l ln-rr wnu n ibortegc of troops: i tic jfaalum that was fondly 
dug und the Increased number of small forts prolonged the 
occopnt ion until the fifth Century; but during the Inst two 
centuries it find been tfeccsnry to keep Within the shelter of 
these (kfiHifiivf works. 


n 

Tirr. PnoriKCES or Amu 

This long chain of territories was no more subject to a 
single admin i st ret km than it t* today, but the Roman divisions 
"■ r> by uu men mt identical with those of our time. .Mon aver. 
* t^ ttnCr t it. ormer nor the latter had any clear connexion 

with ge°p»phie*J conditions; everything wm determined In 
El)»i<irirxil mmmdtwn&m* 

I’hr flirttmgininn civilization hud already done its work 
m H * s new I unis; it hud Actually colonized 

aeon sacral iJc put (( f jt* commerce and agriculture prosiK-red 
there even before- the fuming of the Romans; and, ulthougb 
therr wen- still some hostile bur bn ruins left at u distance 
ron, the sea, they were among the lire* to be reduced to 
subyei hem. hrmiliir conditions were found in the neighbour- 

SaSriSS- ? ? now Aj e wi «* ** that til.- whole of 

AJnea 1 orronsulun* had been pacified ami (here- wits ms 
- , * ,,! ""e iu »* lt l ( ‘ a eivi) gov.ninr. The nutnhrr of t he 
uilHtbttanlu wus very large. and most of them were intent 

35J1CJ"* 1 V ’ H|W “’ * nr <* 

f 1 * bf t hisi province began, on the western side, 

a .Ml, beyond Ihppv (Beau), including within it 

taiavw (Gdnm), Tipaan. and probably also Tdicsla. at least 
roa, Hie end of the first century. On the south the frontier 

""f'i * nUS<,i wliirh *< nhall have 

~lt«k Inter. Inpolw was attached to the Proconsular 

aaggrr * in s? vflM x,r,irh nr **»**' IS 

" l!> ■' 1,] l,e "'"I** j“ s t>fy » separate luhuinist ration. 
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The governor lived id Cartilage, which indeed poj^ed a 
sort of moral vupmiiury over al) the territories dealt with 
in this chapter, 

, Next, towards 1 hr west, cnnn Xwmdia+ whose western 
frontier was coincident with tin Wml^l Kchir for tin whole 
length of its lower valley* after which si turned westward 
so Unit Cnirul (Djcmilu) was in Nun Lidia and Silifis (Sctlf) 
in Mauretania— skirted the Shott-eJ-IhKtnn, reached a* fur 
os the Ziihrc£-Shrrgul t nml finally turned souHiward in the 
dirrrtkm of El Aghuat* This whs less a province than a 
military commune], under tin legate of the third legion, who 
merely received in addition fhr title of propraetor and was 
appointed |>y the emperor himself. often for a period of 
several rears, tn practice Africa was separated from A'wmfdut 
under Caligula; Till thi n there had been ji curhius violation 
of tlk- principle « h ieli h suite Augustus, had forbidden the 
suhnrdirmthm «d Li military commander to a pnHaiiisiiU 
Yet, even lifter the year 41* Numidui conifailed In he regarded 
fletrt ioiisly m a dependency i>f the ProcuitMilmr province; 
the did i net inn ht dwren them did tint become official until 
the end oT the second century, olthmigh for tjSD years the 
proprietor had bren directly responsible to the emprmr os 
administrator and judge:. The residence of the governor of 
Nlimldiii — luid also its spiral—was t he headquarters of I he 
legion* fixed first at AmiiuethimJ then* from the reign uf 
Vespasian* at Tcbessa*- much further east, nmi finally , after 
I rnjan, ut Lamhttiri# (Lambcsni ^ its vtTillatitmc* were 
stationed id various jioiuU on Mir ffmct, even in Tripoli*. 
Thus Xumirlin was a prbvfecc unique in its kind, wluif ur 
$pvm H>r hud military' jwiwm ouUidc tn* administrative 
district and civil powers, although xv legate, in the completely 
pacified northern section, where however the town of Cirta 
(L onstunt inch ttir ancient capital of the Numidiun, kings* as 
weH an its far humbler neighbours, enjoyed a Surge measure 

autonomy, which softened this nd mil ust rat ive paradox. 
All 1 hi* brings huum to us Lh< extrritc flexibility of the 
Ifoman rtfgiwir. 

3 Dc Pitxihl. rr. XV. Iflfl. p. 

J LXX\\ p, m- 15 ^ 

4 fhiiL fpletur** of tha ramp), p + u wid m*ct. p* m: C^niit* 

Mi wihj^ rn a ^ iitn ^ dmgMte a Lam^e, XXV* xxxYlll, 
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Furl her west came a lengthy province corresponding on 
the whole to the northern section of our department* of Algiers 
r*nd Oran, since i! extruded na far as the nwutii of the Mttha 
(Muluya), i.c, the putt of MAuretntiiH cal led CiiVNtriirftrtJr if|cr 
1 he name of it* capital Ctttanea (Sherdirl), Here the products 
of the soil went Inferior to those of the two preceding terri¬ 
tories and were moreo ver less quickly and zealously exploited. 
An impi-rioi procurator termed quite an Adequate represetatn- 
tiv* of Roman sovereignty there, end had this further ud- 
vnntugr, namely thill he could be left in ofliev for h long 
lone. Tin (same system was dually extended to Mauretania 
Tingitam, a district cut irely included within modem Morocco 
and having its capital at rirqjri (Tangier).* 

Wt? nuiy lie quiLt sun that in this subdivision ant) variety 
pf OtMMt hin i riniW tlicre was no political plan or hidden purpose 
of dividing in order to govern more easily and prevent the 
growth of a imthuuil spirit, which Islam nlone was destined 
til call intii being nt a later period. With each new cuonexa- 
tiou of territory Rome crested new machinery of govern* 
mi'ht, in Ki'cunlanrc with her administrative ti er 'd* sit the 
moment and t he hopes which she founded on the exploitation 
of the country. 

The reform of Diocletian, bom of suspicion and jealousy, 
had of course its usual effect of nlibdi vis kin and separation 
m Africa. The Hi'u Proconsular province, or Zengitana, 
tududed only one third of its predecessor (of which it retained 
Un 1 capital. Carthage); from it were detached Tri/toiifaito and 
ItyZaf'inm (South Tunis), with HadrumtUim for capital. Until 
Cousla(i) ine, I here was a A umutia Aliiitiatiu, with its centre 
ut Lain hem; but, from the reign of that emperor. Uie former 
ftumtdia recovered its unity, and the capital, Cirtn, took I hi 
munc of Constantine, which it 1ms retained ever dare. 
Maun taiiin (ifrsariviisis w*a.s split in two, arid the western port 
formed a distinct province, .S’i/i/rwai*. so called from the numr 
of it* enpilnl Sitifix (Seiif), Otl the other hand. Tie git aim. 
which had originally been conquered in order to protect the 
.Spams, was ufJUmlh aUiiched to that group of provinces— 
Ok only imim-atini. inipin.il by n logical idea. 

XutUUT. ,tr r&itU ifc. UaiM^lthida mmocainrt. I 
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Local. Life 

North Africa was no more for Koine than it is for France 
what the economists call a colony for immigrants; moreover, 
at the time when it begun to l>e thoroughly exploited. Italy 
was suffering, like France today, from im mute thprcsahMi 
in the hirtli'rute, As a mutter of fart, however, most <.4' the 
colonists of Tunis Jun e come from Italy, just as the Spaniards 
havi immigrated further west. To take the place of this 



twofold supply of immigrants there were in antiquity Homan 
citizens of recent creation, natives of some other province, 
who bad been promoted to the rifibu nil n reward for their 
military sen ices, Tn this sense only can w«.- ugre« with 
Koiiwicr 1 that there must have been mam Romans in Africa. 
He hilns' If, while lulmitting the impossiliilif; td intimating 
their mi niber, recognizes that the Roman names In in script inns 
do not. nil refer to Romans by birth; some epigmphirnl texts 
even expressly attribute a native descent to men who bear 
the iriii n&mina. Mixed marriages certainty contributed to 
1 LXVI, Jj. 81i it ny 
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t1u - Abundance of imperial dtizcns, and this part ini n^Tmiln- 
ttfn was favoured by tin fact that no profound national 
bntrnd and no marked religious antipathy rxi^ni between 
the' Africans and llu* mnatcrh of I laftr country. 

P* filies uf Africa were to fctmim'Uf- llinl it would 
tedious to give a list of them. In Tunis ulonu, there were 
no fewer than thirly-flvr colonies or immicijmlitK’s’ in the 
^Alley iif the Mujrnln aikI its tributaries, and fourteen in the 
calley or tin- Wad Miliunn, though it is true that many of 
^ Is- in iicrfiiired neither status untit the turn- nT tile S« veri. 
Ther^ are few countries where more of Uw undent mum* 
hnvr I wen preserved. and they wi re left abmwt mufimg#& 
by the Arabian language: Tkuhurbo Minus sitrvfvts in 
Trbtirbii. Ttmburiicum Bure fa T hiirsuk. Thugga fa Duggu, 1 
Thijmti* in Thihnr. Simittfm in Si-hem ht, Vthi„a in l dnn, 
Lliui Is- omitting pliipiK rrf romputmtivc inJSigiiificaJitr, 
T!jp towns wi-rr eluMeiYtJ along the share] onty Thabraca 
(Talwmi) was isolated; hut starting from Hip jut Diarrhiftax 
(Huerta), which had the initial advantage of its nuignifirctil 
rositlMcnd, the names are crowded on (he map: wc would 
remll racially HuJnamlum (Susa). TfUtipir (fiabts). mid, 
! n ,r T»'hs, ( E(t (Tripoli)" and Upth Mogna (L. IhIo). In the 
interior ail southern Tunis and even tin Kroumirin district, 
mar the northern const, e<ml airier) n very much smaller 
liunnxT of cities. In I hr- south I he lemp niountufa chain of 
a mj^Lujul, niiMijn^ (ttftn Bsmth^vpst to north-cast, with its 
kf Jv0IUl SjKHi hi t high, tfnee the trrritory of Hie 
- limduinii,* was colonized immediately after the Antonim-*; 

‘ 1 P-Unc, god of tine Wafer*, even fefih Waters, wils woj-shtjjpfd 
'll: n for the springs Which In had caused to rfa . ,,ml by tte 
soiifu v nt the sln-nms which deft the nioimtufa mass were 
fonued the towns i>r Marian* (Nukti.rj, Amvurdara (Haiilm). 

‘ J ,lfr tiihum i Ka-rin), Sufi's \Henchir Shi bn L Huft> 

tula (Sbitla) towns widaly sejwinii,,] from one another, hut 
some of them *fflroundcd by n sort nf suburban district of no 
SroBir cxtf J}t Beyond them, toward* the Shotts. there was 
nu espouse of atcpjie. only cultivated by the natives unit 

| CCTin. App«ulhi; CtVTL p. fU tl <trq. 
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chiefly overrun by nomads. As regards the re gum of Liie 
Syrtes f which adjoined tlm on the eastern side, ruins or 
agricultural settlements tire abundant in it p but they nrt nil 
of native origin; the names of fche*e places recorded in the 
Itiiienmes have nothing Roman about them. 

Northern Numidia possessed a town of considerable size 
in Ciria (Const an tine), 1 which hail tact-n from iui early period 
a resort of Italian traders, During the civil 'wars it was 
assigned to the nd venturer Sit tms and his family * and from 
Ca^ar f s Lucm ii laid taken rank as a Roman colony. Augustus 
a-vsr.-. Bated it with Rmitthdr (Philippcvftk), Chulht (Kollo) nrul 
\tiitu (Mila) in a M Coisf*dmiriou of the IV t’ulonieV in 
which flirts held the (Jrd place ami exercised authority over 
various ca&tdtaor embryo commune*. not to speak of n umerous 
p<tgi. The confederation was dissolved ot the end of the third 
century at Intent, and certain pagi were promoted lo rhv 
rank of mimieipfa, Tlirougbtmt this country the Roman 
forms of administration woe constantly spreading* ami 
tnuiiicipia or ailomn: gradually replaced the native " re* 
publics** 1 There were 12 towns at the end of the first century, 
2$ under the last of the Antutiiius 3 7 at the mil of the third 
century, mid iff at the coming of the Vandals—fewer than in 
Tunis* but iriony more limn in Mauretania/ 1 The Salim 
Atmurim was much lea* satisfactorily broken up: despite 
the pmaSmtty of Latubesa and Thamugadi (Timghad), it was 
always one of the chief centre* of resistance of the local 
spirit* am! most of the legionaries who retired there were 
merely Africans with a snperildil veneer of Ktmiari dvtliau- 
lioti.' 

The region of Hie Sliotte, to the smith of the Sititism 
district, was giv en up to agriculture of the native kind. To 
the north of it the civilizing influence of the Running wm 
more felt, principally in the cohmy of tfrfijfo (SeHf}, and it 
was left without a rival after Hadrian had created a vast 
imperial domain there s«t the i \|mjivj of a Xuinixtmn tribe; 
but the proximity of the rebel nomads of the Hi ban range 
and of the Kabytia made its security doubtful, and in the 
third century the number of an!din and watch towers had 
to hi increased. 'flu? Berber nomenclature, which i* promi* 
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nent in the records of epigraph, *huws that Homan civilis*- 
iron m Uoa district was very limited. The whole country 
of (lie Kabvlia is strrwii with ruin*, the remnants of old 
nnljtofy stations which, near the months or the dangerous 

I*""*- provided quarters fnr the troops who policed the 

country. r 

In ititaetatua Cwiaricnsis, slwaya in dun per of mids by 
the mdiqw-ntleot tribes, ngnir^t whom villages and farms h»d 
“ *** rJt ' ,f,r ' c!r[1 b >’ works of fortification, Roman settlements 
w. rr only made along two fint^-one by the coast, including 
traneo. TijHisn and SuMgunia (a little east of Algiers), 
Mo other fallowing th- lower valley of the Shvliff, whew oulv 
msignitirant centres wen- to he found, completely snmmmled 
by small forts which gimrd.-d the tines of approach to them, 
lo the south the whole Waruenis area was excluded from 
4 , ''I' 1 ' 11 ", " f act »vit>> which did not extend beyond 

” lew milttary precautions: only in the western port of it 
SOU,,- vast domains wire formed in the fourth century, pro- 
by the Stations of tin Urn* and bv the ,raltered 
by tip* Umny ° f " hil?h * UoW Lnu ’ l S Of having been destroyed 

All the department of Oran wiin simitar in character; its 
Jton»aii settlements unimportant and very scattered, 
except for the garrison* mid their fortified quartets. Here 
him rip lions become rare, and we are dependent on the Eiitoria 
Auguxn which records many skirmishes with the rccaldtmnt 
riuiivrs; Some of these Moorish tribes air specified by 
Auimianus Marcel linns, hut they wore all dike , 3 Their chiefs 
had to admit the presence of a delegate of the Roman govem- 
mem called the prcrftcitut gentis, corresponding to the “ebrf 
dr tnire.iv, ami* ’ appointed by France in the ninetynth 
century ; h» duty was to rxrrci*. » general supervision and, 
if jmsiuble. raise nxntiU for the atwrfto. The Mntiks or 
subject Moure recognized only thrir primps, hut he was 

*t*T T 1 h ? ' Uc I**/**™ As the imperial power de dined, 
the limd of VOKBlttge grew Steadily weaker; there wav no 
-ore talk .d subjects, hut or allied peoples, and the* ™, 
sideri'd themselves to | w hired servants of the Empire which 
expenemed OOPfid.Table difficulty in paying thr u! regularly. 

i«“■ ^r^r****^ —■ «*«*■**■. 
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There remains Morocco or Tingitjimi, cud we shall be belter 
informed about Ibis region when the excavations Hint were 
later beginning have attained the requisite scope. Besides 
the nppida on the const, there were a few mnniciput in the 
inferior, imtubh VoJubilK which from the extent mid im¬ 
posing HjqH.'aruiiL-c of its ruin* Mtms to have been a romark- 
lihlt excejition. Apparently in Tingitanu the lit Oman 
.Miprr nim-y, except perhaps on the const, bermne a mere 
pretence after the invasions which took pluee in Biucletiun's 
reign. 

We arc very ill informed ns regards the mode or govern- 
iilent of those grates' lei which we have just referred, hut 
sve catch glimpses of a very rudimentary organization, 
especially among the imnmd shepherds. As regards the 
civifates, certain distinctions have to lie made. Him- 
rtf tuned 510 in the provinces of Africa, hut many of these 
must have been of the native type, for m his day the work 
of As&nnitatian hml made very littfe progress. If epigraphy 
enabled us to draw up complete statistics, we should prove 
that under the Lower Empire a muck larger proportion of 
towns was really organized on Roman lines; progress in this 
direction became marked from Hu- time of the Scveri. 

In this matter, however, we must temetnber that Home 
w r fLs not obliged to si art ah initio, tVirthugr hud already 
favoured Hu pauleipal system mid included some- 300 towns 
among her possessions; we Iwar of a grout number taken 
and occupied during the expeditions of Agathcjcles. Hugo I ns, 
Sciptr. and Ikesor. The Greeks also had played (heir part, 
hut, In-tug too scattered, they had not been able to establish 
any truly Hellenic centre; yet the natives were toed to them, 
:md Greek culture seemed at first much less strange than 
Latin culture. 

It (* freely repeated* that the inimu-ijml Limtitutions were 
vl.iv ly anatogwjs from .me end of the Empire to the other, 
blit il would it i* ruislukc to exaggerate this idea, especially 
wij.T' L Africa is concerned. Rome fucked the levelling 
temp, rrnnenti she proceeded with gnat caution aud flejj. 
hi lit y, taking account of established facts urn] customs. 
Some towns retained under the Republic a l’hammiun op 
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which was nut rep Wed by the jua iJo/iVutif until 
Cicsar*& himivtijlc there w*m urn- city, Cjutlmgf-, whtrtC 
ruin ami extinction were regarded us n .sacred flirty. her very 
mum having In t unic u symbol of bit red. And yet her site 
*uch «n ailvuntAgroue we that, just twenty-thm- Vi %rs 
After her demolition, th<- solemn forbidding her resur* 

irctiiiit ive-rr forgotten, a Latin colony was sent there under 
the Jrndcrship of l, Gracchus ami She protection i>f Juno 
ticWtis, und the finrieiil Pkccnidau Tonit was nNidi j d 
under a new name. But the edmm Junoniu* more Funic 
than Human* acquired iiu distinction mid was governed by 
sufJetcb as in tin- days id" indopendonee* Perhaps il wm 
to end Ihb* fltwtc of nllnifs that l/si.-sar rt^vlived tu %4-ntl u 
*<**»»] \mlvU of CMkniata there, cihiclly veterans, in the year 
41 b.c** At urst eu I urged rutin r than transformed, it become 
the centre of tm extensive territory roil twining yen Sinai! 

yummimitW, whose ndruinistration )m^d under its control; 
it appointed their duumvirs, hnl they diost- their own ecdilcs. 

JI icst* con i ivli tiii r ii'.a were co 1 lei ] aon ie I In ms c(i \ (glia „ ^>n u ■ {j m it s 
F#i mwI Caesar mnmm&vd Uietu with a regular girdh of 
edouk^ Many were stil) subject to Carthage nt the begin* 
mug of tlw third century; fur instance, in sfpjtc of its mimle- 
nt^s p Jiiiigga on the hunk nf the Ampsagw, where a curious 
dunJ Hyhleiu waa long nudtituihed: by the side of a fuigus 
Thuggjen*i* § muted by lluiidius, there waft n dritos Tkt^a, 
limited b) Hadrian j under Marcus Aurelius utruque purs 
tivitaih acted in concert, hut each had a M-pnmte as&emhLy 
and distinct magistracies. Finally SeptimiuH SeveruH com¬ 
bined them ns n single Hoinmi diy. 

Pugus did not in tan the satin thing everywhere. The 
territory of Cirtu, which ako waft etui sale ruble m extent, 
comprised o good number i*f ptigi y tnwe than one of which 
Hcitms to have retained an organization dating from the 
Nuntidmn period. Knoh one had its nuxgixtri t its prrp tool 
B«««i wd it* Wly id senator* Besides, there went *urh 
things us fiivitrtit* stipcndiiiTifT in pugu k The various tvjjcs 
wire legion, find it will suffice for us to have given a few 
exnmpks; we should have discovered much mon* ntviuL 

1 fcLXU. XL ri £88. 
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them if epigraphy junj not, a* n general rule, omitted nil 
tneitlioti of tin 1 tintivo communities, precisely those which 
must have shown the most diversity. 

In out- part icular they conformed to I hr rule established 
everywhere else, namely in the supremacy of the rich. 
Africans of wealthy or tnodenobIj wealthy families servi'd 
as iimriidpaJ ofBdals in hereditary suceewitm, mid those who 
lind I wen particularly noticed by the higher authorities were 
even promoted to the Service of the State, either in their 
ini! h e province or in another. In miy raw they remained 
attached lo their fmiiily home. pr< tretell its interests, mid 
lM**t<iwed their generosity upon it. Such met* truly worked 
for the roman tout km of Africa, since it was in their interest 
to see tire it, 

ll was fnr them and for the few Uciunns uf Italian descent 
in these lauds Hint cults were imported, especial I y tlmt of 
the t'npjtolinr Triad, for, stmigdv enough, no other part of 
the Empire except Italy raised so ninny temple* dedicated 
to Jupiter, Juno and Minerva in conjunction,' But this 
worship had u purely official chnmrter: the natives were 
nut offended hy it; they even showed thruiselves profoundly 
indifferent to the mime* of deities, and they may sometime* 
hnn given their masters a mistaken impression of their 
feelings when they approachrd a l^tin idol, But those 
which they preferred, even when they bore a Latin name, 
were cssi ntiiiHv Pnnie in character, nnd showed traces of 
Egyptian influence/ Moreover, their rites hud taken a 
rcmnrkahly firm hold Upon them; the extreme cornier v id ism 
of the Berbers in I his respect is shown especially in their 
burin] custom*. Before, during and idler the Rmiinn iwi- 
puliurt, these peoples mnnined foynl to lhe practices ,.f the 
stom Agr and emit in tied to use its implements—cut dints 
mill lint fixes of polished .tunc. They still constructed 
nitgalithic tom bn, suggestive of tin menhir, m the form of 
n cylindrical oven covered by a broad ling-stone. mid i thno* 
Jogists have noted these survivals as late os the niuntnnth 
century. 
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Thus the worship of thr Cpea&rs must have t>een more 
half-hearted in Africa than it> other provinces. Yet tin 
upper {'hisses at any raU- iimdr a show of rvi ring Hu Marred 
character of tin imperial dignity, since it was (Vim their 
rntiks that the towns chose Iheir delegate* to attend The 
prosjjirtnJ assemblies. 1 These provided ail opportunity for 
thin, lu express their desires nr their grievance*, and thus 
th- natives were given an indirect share in the mhiihlist.ra¬ 
tion, In the military sphere they [■hived a more important 
part. 


IV 

Tire A»mv j 

\\c hove weii' that there wan only one legion in Africa, 
Jtl Aufinxta, which proved sufficient with mi average strength 
of 0,500 trn-a reinforced by a very large number of auxiliaries, 
I'l'niMi the srcom] wiiliirj at least, it was composed mostly 
ol African*, same ol them l hr son* of citizens, but most of 
thi'in !-rmining citizens on enlistment, Its soldiers were 
very widely distributed among the various garrisons of 
Nnrnfdin, principally in flit south; it cohort of 5ou men wan 
stationed at Carthage ns the proconsul's escort, it* jsmwjpit'f 
tning changed every year by rota lion, as we kjmw from the 
*prffh which Hadrian made to tin* Iroups of Africa on his 
Kiur uf inspection.—a sjseetrh of which several very import uni 
frnyuH ids have come down to us, 1 Tin- legion very rarely 
served in distant I mills, so that it was marked far more than 
others by l<wilt chcuyci eristics, It was distinguished among 
all tin rest by the number and variety of the works which 
it performed, works of n purely civil character as wet! as 

thus, which ere new assigned to the corps of engineers; 
the town*, ispeeially Lambesa, were indebted to il for their 
architects and for the flopstrurtion of their public buildings. 

As regards I !,r uariJi’w. about 0,000 men were; raised in 
-Nunudiii nnd aWl 18,000 in Mauretania. There were Tew 
n/tr r.it cavalry' ami b-w infantry cohorts, preference being 
given to mhtffla aju UtiUr, mistd corps, which were especially 

inti-tM*' 11 llL ontyuftAr o/Worincv, 11 ^ nwv,. p.s-ii-, 
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valuable against opponents who hod to be somethne* puraicd 
at full speed and sometimes held in check* if they decided 
to Attach. At first these auxiliaries were Asiatics* Britons* 
fr^nmw, Dalmatians, Spaniards* Cauls, Panuoiuan^ Par- 
E Ij Ntiis t Sardi nians and Thracians* but (mm the tuirfdh . .f I he 
second century, though keeping the iliac names, th<- corps 
wvt*! iHinposni nlinost exclusively of Africans; iscw mixi- 
Imrli^ were termed quite frankly Moors, Nminrliaim or 
Muhulamii. Later on, sou it- Syrians were included among 
them. 1 

Sometime* the natives formed irregular troops very 
similar to the French Alger inn contingents. On occasion 
they were even employed outside Africa, ns in the ease of 
those Moorish ?rarsemmwho& exploits in Dacia arc recorded 
on Trajan's column. 

Omitting these hist cuntingtata and also Rlc urlam cohort 
at Carthage (not In he confuted with the detachment of the 
third legion that fsi altso stationed there), we arrive at an 
approximate total of £7*<K>0 nirtj; a modest e*tu1>li*hnirnt, 
far sin idler than that of France today; bat Home had not 
lo reckon with blain and did not occupy so large an area 
ns the French protect orate. Moreover* she clearly relied on 
certain methods of persons ion: I he Berbers who had been 
roiiijwikcd—by sen ire In the army—set a striking example, 
in virtue of their privileges, to thaw of their kinsmen who 
TOC still nroilcitamt, Finally, the work of fnrt ideation 
^eeniH to have contributed it no longer doe* in our day 
to the attainment of peace and wmrity, seeing that there' 
wn* n mmdter of fortified farms, although we have no ground 
for supposing that their occupant* had the right to bear 
arms,- The fortresses of Hie state were distributed especially 
ftlonp the limes, whose system of defence is %LiiJ imperfectly 
understood for Ha- period before Diodetmn, ’ while our scorers 
f>»r tin. history ol Un? Lower Empire give us no infvmint ion 
aliouL it T njuirt from dull list* of iuuti^ and the mention r»f 
nfswatum miller lh <norius. 4 

French Africa derives* profit from the merchant service, 
but piracy hn* disappeared, whereas it was rampant during 
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whole or tin Roman period and even after it; the peoples 
of I In- Ilif ji] part it-ulur, who arc firm ■•mi formic I nh!i‘ on land, 
spr- rnl Itrrur in Uwm? days oRtheirCOitvl „s well, A division 
oi tl’c tint6 of Svrin hiiiL Egypt wst» dctarhrri to deal vyth 
t lii'iii. Having its Im-v at l‘xxtrea* where the t mets of a large 
ancient Hiirbcmr linvt? been linniglit to light, 


V 

Economic Conditions 1 

t*i rvi'ty detail «pf the: Roiinih policy in African w<- ran 
pi-m-iv. ji cleJUiCRitc <flqrt to mold shocking i-r offt-uding 
lh* unfivi. tra wto Ins favour 1>y granting privileges to those 
vafuk lir$t descrvthrm* This plan was GOmpii tilde with 
mi ■wtintriic lit vole Fprnfiii of the country by methods which* 
Vi hifr iultimo f ■ i the? wealth i;if I be Empire, uni'n^sL d Liu 
p^wpmty of the popular imn The nuunlnirmtc of ortUrr; 

introduction of better implement^ thr dm htpmmt of 
roads tntd nav^goj Jon were oums wf enrichment for all tilikty 
except Iht unruly element wltMe only aim was rebel horn 
"VVi? niust recognize tbt? fact, however, that heir- n^in 
Hosm. wa> nut required. to Iny hrr own fonndiiliqruj; the 
Liirthngtmnns hucl mu \* h. d their PlnjunickiKi blood* Though 
It ks ftkilfn) artists* jH rhnps, than their Asiatic ancestor^ they 
hiul itllimld their genius for wmmttce ami cii:* rxl 1 to 
speak, ns mirlilh im n in tween the various noutttrfes l^Jitlcring 
mi thr western Mrditenfwneim. Every where 11 if? v had applied 
thttnclm Txsatmriy to the ctdtfratim of tin soil* mid ugri- 
eiiltiiml experts of their raw, like the l img fatiuiu* Mitgn* 
htu! 1 1 rough! certain kinds of biiAhitiulry to perftctioii t Thus 
C^Tthaflis and its Umtofy hud com? to hv sdf-suflidng without 
I Ijl- uiil of imports fmm abroad; vines, olives, fruits 

mill vegetables provided the natives with tbp nfict^^iry 
LrjcaiiLi of Niit^hiU'nts:, This pmsperity impressed the kings 
of Nun is din, who drew inspiration from the methods employed 
m CnrHiHgininr tnnifoiy and converted many uffcfer nomads 
into agricultural labourers, vjthouL detriment, however, to 
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the breeding industry which supplied sudi admirable nicmuU 
Jar cavaby. 

Uni the Honmns ilid more than continue the work of 
others, In the iirst place trade followed fl*w tints: there 
wer no more sea-curriers iuonupilb.m” the great highway* 
nJ miiitnciwi it was with Italy henceforward 11tui Africa 
find In 5 most const md (Sailings, and they were- protein hit 
dridings for Italy imputed far mor* Eiom In f new subjects, 
than she dreamed of exporting to them. Her requirements 
mitiLL’diJittlv determined the course of economic development 
Lu. Africa. 1 A* bread eiders who wm; poorly supplied xviUl 
earn, the IljiHitus Imported it from various provinces, and 
North Africa was for Uirm Iiofurc idJ else a hind of harvest s. 
Hurley sulfieed bit the humble folk of the ixnmtry— K In sjutue, 
imp duuld, ns was given to tin- burves; but wheat wo* very 
plent link especially in ilnd southe r n region of the frucunMilur 
province h frurn which marvellous pasture is derived today. 
Many o i the fmmtntatwifs itf Home, distributions made to 
tlie rabble uf the capital to secure the emperors 5 popularity* 
consisted of African wheats Often Loo the lawny beasts of 
Atlas provided an at traction at tin gnnzc^ of the Coliseum- 
Under the Antonines other jiroduete began U» l>c grown, 
which si ill in our own day make the fur tune of the Maghreb: 
at this moment olive gardens are ph ut did in Smith Tunis 
and on the border of Triptiii* but they were already well 
established t hen in these districts, as well ns on the sen coast 
of Mauretania CECsaricsisis* If Tingitruut was restricted to 
the cultivation of cereals, the vineyards d*c where acquired 
an import mice which lias nut diminished- As for tin u 
eldclly of to®i p they gave rhse Lo an industry of secondary 
importance which was limited by the smidl extent of I lie seams. 

The brilliant results ul agriculture in Africa were n bcrwflt 
din to Home, not only because «!' Un inestimable value of 
1 he IUdiou demand for com, but Ihcjuim? of the ejvtrosjve 
hydraulic works achieved by Human engineers,- It sccios 
to l>c well established now that the climate of North Africa 
was practically the NUie then as it is today/ subject uuly 
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to the possible consequence* <*f that deforestation which, 
&*** ax in Asia, followed the Arab invasion, In any otiS* 
agriculture suffered no more then than it docs in the iwi'ntk-th 
century from iiisufliciciii moisLitre. Then is no lack of 
water ill North Africa; hut it lo rds If* 1* distributed; for if 
Ihe hold ill tuon places is tou dry. in others it is ndiurd 
to a quagmire. Keen I hr CarUiagintons had undertaken 
tliis necessary work, hut their dominion coveted especially 
thuac regions in wlihth the water supply -was host distributed, 
The Itinnaiis. pelting further south and becoming tiuuLers 
ii!n<> of NumidiAamJ Mauretania, stunned a praiseworthy seen! 
in irrigating those countries; they encouraged the spring* to 
rise, built dams in the valleys to regulate Ihe flow uf the 
rivers, dug canals uml (lit el as in the plains. Mink weJJs and 
cistern* in Lhe scattered villas, and conducted a supply of 
water to the ejties by means of their aqueducts. Here again, 
** the inscription* show, the umiy supplied invaluable labour. 
U regard* tin- utilization the water the rights and (Julies 
of riverside reridmi-, it is probable that the engineers 
profit id try He long experience of these matters which hnd 
li( ( n acquired by the specialists in Uir Nile v a ][ e v. A d- taih il 
list of regulation*, discovered in the region ',,f Halun, is 
comparable to Ihe orders made for the Mime purpose nt Elonu- 
iijid Lyons. All this admirable work has liecn allowed In 
perish in Africa through lho traditions) Modem indolence. 

Tlu ** provinces, like the ot her countries of the Empire, 
were mad* use of m u variety t,f ways. The humble peasants 
who cultivated their own property under the Carthaginian 
rtgune were not expropriated by their Latin masters, though 
llo-y had In pay n land-tux. from which Cfudbogt was not 
likely to have exempted them, FuriLi-r, the government 
acquired through the conquest certain domain lands, which 
were afterwords increased by cotiflacatiou; mid on these it 
established a new kind of small-holder by assigning alkdmrtrts 
to veterans, these settlement* brought under cultivntiou 
some m-glcclcd dirt net- in the mui(1 , of I'rocorisular Africa 
and rtlll more in Numiiiiu, ns well ns in the several Moure- 
taimis. Hut the plague uf Uti/undia was not slow to spread 
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through the cwustay* If we may bdifeVA Pliny, rocn 
already owned half of Africa in the time of Nero, There 
were nuL enough colonists to cultivate alt the ager puhticu^y 
\i vonsiihTahlt* pari of il v\is soon acquired by the tiufcilihM 
h 1 ft .small or even flrt.it ion* rent, Mosl of these Inge domains 
parked gradually into the petfscssiun of the emperors, but 
they often Irept the mime* of their first owners, although the 
ciMjKTnr had received them either h$ n testa mcntaiy begin s I. 
or in consequence of a more or le** lawful condmmfttion. 
The as they were called, were excluded from l In- 

municipal organization and handed over to comjamics < J f 
£a mi era , 1 w h o w ere responsible to the o w 11 or. 1 h e I n l ter 
resided In Italy and did not even visit hi# domains. l*aeh 
company was practically independent of slave labour; n 
mli* it sublet small allotments to colonists. who had nothing 
but the naiiii- in cuminmi with the veterans of De^af and 
August lift, but were true serfs of the ^oil, inheriting their 
plots of ground find paying pruimrtiomil rents for them. 
There was an nHicinl scale of charges, and t be governor saw 
that it was ad hi red to. This engrossing l^k of -.0 jnirvision 
would alone suffice to account for the title of pTttur&laT which 
was gi veil to t1 li t gov*: rt 1 ors of 11 11 Mauret an 3 a s, A hii svs we rt - 
inevitable. dllier on the port of the conductors# nr of the 
procurator Iiitinudfp and Uierefurewc see the colonist* running 
awiociat ioiiv for mutual aid and protection; the petition of 
the lulujisrrTs tm 1 he wittu* Hunmit^uus" is particularly 
instructive, fur if allows us the remarkable fart that, in a 
district where the great majority of in habit an !s were natives, 
some Roman citizens were included among the petitioner*. 

These poor colonists lived in cottage* resembling thr huts 
of today, grouped in hamlets which together constituted the 
firnii with uJl its dependencies. Such assembinges merely 
degenerated into hit\fundm w the exploitation of poverty, so 
that agricultural life was very far R0111 leading in all eases 
to the creation of villages . 1 

■ J, Cmeopsno, XXlV T XXVI (l&Ofl), p. &H, and Hill, XXIV 
(Il>£^|p \K tfr*S&; ef, TV|iii--v Frank, ItiirMean Journal 11 / 

XLVT1 f iirjA), p. l#SI-170. 

■ XM, V1IL 10570; CLXHL III. 

J L, p^ 84 fi stq. 
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If he lived mi his land {which l tr rarely did) or foqucntTv 
v,h J™ ii (whirl. Iisipjieurd more -iftin), the first task of I lie 
vviH-to^to ™r «m to .rcrt « preat villa, «*npov.d v r 
hi finable buildings arranged about u lar^v court void; if 
uew^arj% lit gave |ii s steward a lodging in it. The same 
tjjH ul <h>dime occupied by Hit principal farmer of m 

estate, ra- lhe agent placed in charge of an imperial domain, 
, , of this kind arc depicted in V irj beautiful mosaics,' 

found in the country ttsdf, which portm\ the life of the 
count rj gtint]vtnm\ f vrlutte hou&ir sometimes ndirmiecl Uit 
larm >1 ''ding* properly w* colled um\ sometime stood Lit u 
djAUuict Ifi.m tWn. EE had spcvml ajtfirtmints* Isidli-rooms, 
a. poi null an urchord, pigix>n4oft& and aviarica, Mid some- 
tnmw *tud» Where horses were feed fur Uir circus. The 

mat of tin manor also appears in them- pictures reclining 
tti the shade. 

As regards the small independent farmers, they were 
. y ^" ten J to J, Vf ' ns iiJ Kurope luiluv. in isolated dwell 
”'f‘ n J ri y ll,,mis **** >>' town* which, judging from the 
r tml of ' W Wins, must luivr held n considerable uo.m- 
a ion tm occupied „ position of medium import mice cojn- 
juLt^l.k to that of the big French sub-prefecture*. There the 
\itn)uri ■* i turn hccutp mici ± since from lhe third century 
ir mini >er of Roman citizens win, so largely increased, their 
miprowd status obliged them to fallow tin Roman fashion 
ur. in oIJkt words, to live on whan Ufa. 

I hi* accounts fat the extraordinary number of cities of 
III Uitm type whose remnins, little disturbed by Modem 
ndokw. still exist in Alger*,, and Turns, mid are Wonting 
bolter known to «» every day as a result of excavation*. 

V; **“ vm * 1 nrc ^ open to Investigation than the 
other*; the water has a*ttJOnch«i upon tlwj land or alLered 
he nature of t he soil -r brought down alluvial deposits, and 
Uw jmrlumr,, tfil) to use have required new building* which 
uiMjK.'d thi di.iin.rtiofi of Lhc old ones. We can farm it 
mii. li clearer picture of the inland towns, such a* Ihigga, 

1 ° XVL 1 SLID, art. VWtu ■ LXJETO, U, p. Hi*-15*. 
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A mommy Thug hud. Liiiiiksa, Pjcmilu,' iiigliti,* A!tiiibums.' 1 * * 4 
lljcrt* we fbtd u striking contrast between, the private houses, 
which were poor md mean (with iieisasiojiid exceptions, for 
thr Iim'uI aristocracy demanded a somewhat higher standard 
4 comfort), ami the public buildings which were tin pride 
runt only of the cum [[limit y» but rtf raeii individual citizen: 
forums,* baths,* batdUtHttt, tetnpfcs, various places of tnt- i 
tailin':I'nt, theatres" mid amphitheatres, even works of mere 
ostentation like Ihe moiumirutal gateways and triumphal 
arches,* ex l rauigiinces which closely relate the towns of 
Africa, to tlnwe of Ilaty- 


VII 

Rou animation 

These iiiorniments suggest to the -nij”Tfirinl ■ >1 'server (hot 
Africa wns aouuplctcly romuiiLt'd. There is no doubt tlint 
a Style of urelulectlire > >f the most autlimt ic imperii! type 
n.> wuloly distributed Lhore; even the tombs, or at miy rate 
the most luxurious among them, are executed in this uniform 
style imported fmui Italy. Dot it is precisely lids rigorous 
i-ojiforinity to the models of tin- capital which best reveal* 
the artificial character of all nrbtm civilization due to a. 
nurTon class—the only class which Rome troubled to bring 
within her orbit and at I neb to her interests. Very little 
thought w given tu the musses, so tong ns they understood 
tile nodcried advantages to In gained by loyal subnotion, 

IL is obvious that I he Lit in Inn gunge was widely spread 
in Africa, but it is important I list licit her the significance nor 
tin consequence* of this feet should be exaggerated; its 
cstiibitshnOld there was Coinperutivdy Lite and must have 
Inert largely due to Christianity. Win n tin: dslcr of Sep- 
tiruhiK Scvrrua, a native of L-pti* in iVijnititmin. came to 
visit him in Rome, she disgraced hint by her ignorance of 
Lit in. Those who hud learnt it did not >|Muk it very purely: 

1 LXXV.p. 11 MW. ,„ r . , „ 

1 L. A_ iVpUsl^LL’r, GtgftGt (Noteti cl documents public par III Dirac* 
twu AfiUuttittfti&t dies Au^j, P^rU, 111 14. 

1 A- Merlin, Forum rJ tmriacnii tf Jli/nlunM i PiifU, 1U13 k 

4 LXXV, p 4I-TO. * iJKd-P p W ida«* 

• p. 1 ***** P- 
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Apuletas* u Tiui We at Mudaura, feared when he reached the 
capital that: his ape** would reveal Ids orfgisi. Tlds detail 
ts uiurc significant l.lmji the MUn u dy incorrect word ini/ of 
l lie epitaphs of JumibJe folk, which were not ctUnjKiSed by 
professional men or letters tike Apnloins, hut Ls U rtiM& 
wlnww trade brought them into connexion with n\\ kind' of 
people and compelled them to be more or lem polyglot ? 
similar cm.* may still be found today. Ncvcrthdc-as Latin 
' v "‘; in the law courts, Ihe munkipi.l u^cmUik, 

and ihe army, through which sr» nmnv natives passed. That 

™ s *"*& lfJ hn "K the estahluhiiH'jit of schools 

Where the unrv. r> H J language was taught and often esrri.J 
fur beyond Mo rudiments. Some of these, tsp. »;Ldlv at 
{ irtiA urn! MadiUira. must have Im i u very like the 
ItidiiH, schools; literary history was taught in them bv the 
R-mlmg of famous authors, nut i 0 speak of thut rhetoric 
whirl, extended its evil inllucnde tl.totigl.out the Empire. 
ITte towns took a pride in th-ir scholar*, set up statues of 
them and rxurved a record of their successes on the stone. 
And yet the litemluv 1 of this country would have been 
Ujligthlc without th, md of Christianity. which prornoLcd 
. fjt.i ij it rst rank:' ihe most stubborn and vigorous of 
the upologht.s a mi Iioleihicul writers were bom there. Un- 
J'j minutely It is impossible to determine whether they were 
m native nr Ijitin descent, but it seems tuml to rtfiJivt the 
t!mt mtiTV one of them was mi assimilated 

Even in the last days or the occupation^ the Homan 
language had by up means eliminated earlier dialects: tur- 
hugmiwi was still spoken, and what was culled M Libyan " 
fcummed the current speech of the nomads/ On the other 

r#¥* -**«* 
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bind to the same extent: it seemed to surrender, yet did not 
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completely yield; it adopted itself to foreign ways of life, yet 
lit bottom retained its own) in a word* it showed little resist¬ 
ance but much persistence ." 1 It readily accepted from 
Rome certain practices conducive to greater comfort, as well 
as the tendency t<> form associations, which was illustrated 
by the religious or professional colleges and, on a *t.ill larger 
scale, by the city; the positive, realistic instinct of lilt raw; 
prompted it to follow such examples. 

But lit order that lhes;e should produce their full effect, 
it was essentia J thui the pda romana should stem to In- drmJy 
Catablishcd.- From the third century, however, n wave uf 
anarchy and insicurity swept over the whole Empire, w hr rvu* 
to African eyes all prestige seemed to rest upon a display ■ i 
irresistible strength, A serious consequence followed, which 
can hardly lie matched in any other province; the romanraed 
Berbers fell their loyalty wavering end brgan to dream of 
independence: they clearly pcraeivul that the army was 
steadily becoming less Human and more h?tfbariiiij. The 
unlive chiefs who rebelled against lhe central authority had 
no ambition, like tin- other rebels of whom w*- have sjmken, 
to become emperor* at Rome; their aim was to carve out 
an independent kingdom for them selves; they had lost Imtfcf 
in the permanence of the Empire and strove to break it tip. 

This separation was also promoted by religious quarrels , 11 
From the beginning of the fourth century the romanized 
population of Africa was deft in two by the Donat is t schism, 
tuid hatred between L he orthodox and their opponents became 
mure and more intense, Poverty also began to dhmiiitc I he 
rural population: hand* of insurgent colonists, stirred up bv 
the Donatjsls, wandered through tin’ country, gaining the 
nuine of ctnmmccUfoner because they prowled about the 
farms (ct/cum cdfas), lard ambushes, rohlted, destroyed and 
even massacred, making the life of the quirt folk so Intolerable 
that they finally renounced it and left the holds deserted, 
if there hud been at that moment any barbarian State 
suftloicntiy powerful to take advantage of the circumstances, 
the severance of Africa frtju. the Empire would not Irnvc 
been delaved until lho year tab. 

1 LXVX p 350 ; rf, CLXIL Xt, p, SUM} tl «v 

• LXX1V- |i. 77- ft icq. 

* l^H’Icicq, t>/), (if,, l, cluvjp. !V F ; J, Mwmmu, It CbriittanUint cn 
Afrivif, Ongvu>. Puri*. UUfi, 
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TUc VuiidiJv wj» rMiililislit ii Ihrmsdves I Imre ill that 
tittle, did mil show any spccisd Iriming towards the llomnn 
rivilizalhm which their kings even u[feeLed to adopt: they 
wen interested tit nothing but plunder, But, for that rettaohj 
they lixed their choice <m she wealthiest regions where cities 
WOT me*1 nhundttiit, nnd disdained tin; interior, w Incu 
irihnliilrttiT v, left to themselves, gradually relapsed into 
Aiivageiy, So ton the- rule of Jusliniun, which is allied 
UvumliiK', I hough il followed the tlomnn model, exercised 
link influence over the high pJntenus mid the districts 
bordering on the Sflhftiu; its many strong fortresses did not 
nave it from much lolling, after Jess tluui two erntiirica, to 
the nfliLCk* id the SururtTift. 

Thiis tin: receptivity of LLl Berbers, their apparent 
willingness t*. nequbi- a Vcm it id KumpraO culture, sJnjuld 
not I** ; i list rite r | in-led. The capital jntnxhici-d many 

ephniirrttl things into Africa, hut not those rknirai* of 
jmjnilut mih by which alone its influence mu! spirit could hnvc 
Imth prrmtmently t-dabl idled then-. ’|1»e ruins which cover 
the cniintn are I In* perfect >yiuhr»l of an nrtilii'i&l work lliut 
hnrl no future. 

1 K, Albert ini, XT. 1 Litt-I, p. -’fil n *■,/. 
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St # cn f according to the evidence of nwthi^olugy and history, 
wn£ thb vast nrnl i.urnpoaite 4 Umpire which hm M profoundly 
Impressed the imagination uf mankind* Even tin barliomi) 
invaders were fascinated by it, hikI tar ornlimrs its mt:rr 
title was regarded tus t hat of a State diviurty appointed and 
t odowtd wdi 1 1 perennial life* JJ\ a stmngc fiction which 
tuok i m i ai-'connL of pixihmbiJit ie>, il was in control Europe, 
wh- rire Hu nullmritv ul the C-msara was most violently 
nv^nlb-d. Unit the A'fifVf, who inherited their munC, inuin- 
tahu d until 1808 thr ulmutet* phantom of the Roman Empire, 

H is easy to explain why thr cmivridmnnJ uttitinle «*f 
nilitiimthill |wrsi%te(l no lung in spite of ihc imIyhiwc of know¬ 
ledge and I lie labour of criticism; buL Ihuw much lum been 
siehit vrd in this sphere by the work of historical fomHistnie- 
tirni. mill whnt tuny r* ii -mniUy Ikr «]H‘ctcri front it m He 
future* i> n Haider Ipn.-viinn* It ca limit he denied that many 
of T hi detai ls m mir picture of the Orbi* Homanu* ar r gradually 
becoming clearer; Hiul yH il is doubtful w hether any rectum 
of it frill ever be revealed to ns in its true nature* Our 
sourees, wlietlier book% inscriptions or works of nrt # bring 
to light especially those characteristics which the various 
province* shared in imtuLmm; it is milch more difficult to 
grasp thv illssimllaritiai which existed in she lower strata 
of the population but remained unexpressed mid there lurt 
can only lie Humified, To min iip t there Ims inmhirc Wen 
any lark of arclw olugienl mi'iurli, and a general inventory 
■ if it'- ciWnverit^ in each province, which must uf necessity 
I lie ft provisional out?, Inis either (turn published atmuty or is 
in pmce?& of fovnuitHnii Chance finds ur the data supplied 
by exravatic® have revealed or corrected n uni ben uf minor 
pointy and this kind ol reconstruction has a bfnmdJcM 
prospect hi. Ion it; but it iha s nut seen* likely that imy great 

1 i tn itir iiit^ttcy ef peopl e m the Ihupirr^f Tcnnev I'rank, -IwirrJ- 
tnn fliMhtr i. .ii ^iiiir + XXI (U*HI} e |J« Ml!-? 10. CVL p. 503 rf ftip 
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revelations wif) now lx* made, or that new solutions will be 
found for the fund em ratal problems ■which must be examined 
in conclusion. 


Is it reasonable to Ik 1 so much impressed by the onion of 
nil these different rmmtrirft under .1 single head ? Old 
nut 1 1 or* arc never tired of expatiating on the miraculous 
power of organ tuition dtsfUnyed in jl. YVt shall not deny 
shot thr Utt It city on tin- I’alnrine showed remarkable prowess 
in extending it* sway over thr surrounding country, in 
griming the ilnmiiiinii of all Italy, uml in breaking the power 
«pf tart!urge: idio the subjection of Macedonia! mi enter¬ 
prise that involved grave diflicultics: I ml event fling acconi- 
pH&lird after Lirnt Urst period. from the date ul which thr 
present. hw.k begins seen is small in comparison. 

A at rang cent rallied State with firmly established and 
revered insiiluiiim*. whov soldier* an- citizen* or have hern 

pminiMd ritiwnthip in the future, and an trained in Hefeird- 
»nrr with i*n approved science of war, sets out to at lack 
some new country. What does sin tind to up [ms*: tier? In 
the- bast she finds citizens content with an appearance of 
freedom and fang since become mdilterrait in the mum* of 
their ruler; in the Y\rsl. tribes ami clans at enmity with the ir 
m ighlxHir'e, or *oniettimes a raging mob which presents no 
danger to any but **un]| r«wa. Sul-cush might In; delayed 
mcirr or less, according to the n timber of troops employed, 
but it wasgeneraJly inevitable. 

An nil motive thesis 1 blames the Homans for having 
yu-lded to the altmetion of the (frock Orient instead of 
i turn dilute*ly tic voting all their energies to the barbarian 
world, in which I hey would have found scope for the fiiUtl* 
flu nt of their tm< mission. Shall we venture to ibid fault 
wifi, rfnm bmiii* they deliberately chose the easier busk 
(Imt? The nmtir.fr, t of Asia oHmul temp tat inns which can 
ruMly be explained: decaying kingdoms invited invasion, and 
Home . v,-„ displayed a certain prill it hesitation before she 
rmurNu nm, Somrtmn * kings mtidt- Hie Rimtou people 
their heir^ivfaflU^r Nptmtttnwuslj nr m n*um for bribes 

1 L* Iliifrifx, f iiniy, ttc +T p, 4 Hi ei 
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matters Uttlc; tilt populations submitted to n change of 
masters without much opposition. Italy, say* tin* accuser, 
allowed hrrself to lie dazzled by tin* treasure of tin Orient. 
Rut wealth is nn instrument of dominion; distant expedition* 
were costly, and Koine would Imre found it did!Cult to embark 
on theni if these '* sinews of war hnd not been gitn.miiteed 
in advance, Would I be soldiers so devoted to a Marius, & 
I’ompcy or n (jt'sur have fallowed blindly and even iu defiance 
of flu - law Hit general wlio led them to new ooiiqJjvsU, 
without those largesses Hint wen- rend vied possible by the 
plunder of tin- rich and industrious Orient? If the first 
attack had hem mode <m tiuul, for instance, what spoil 
W‘Uild there have been to distribute Among soldiers who set 
out wjlh the hope of finding plunder? Would Um: wretched 
huts of turf and brush wood have sufficed, in which the hnlf- 
mtkrd peasants lived their simple life; or oven the chariots 
and «' ftp tins of the uobitjl \. which differed little from those 
of t|ie Humans ? 

Not Only was the West poorer, but Rome leurttl from her 
Oust contact wjtli them tlml its inhabitants would offer a fierce 
ami stubborn resist Oner. The idea of fiithcrlawl, iiltmhal 
to a small strip of territory, did not suggest to thrir minds 
any doubtful franchise symbolized by statc-mstitu linns but 
I he irid< tx-ndenn- of the land anil of its occupants. The slow* 
and difficult conquest of Hieria shows clearly enough why 
Rome Imtl set foot in u laud us distant an P/dcMim* I* fore 
she had even protected the northern frontiers of Italy by 
establishing a military district beyond the Alps, It was not 
uuLil the imperial epoch Umt she ventured to .supply this 
deficiency, and then she experienced Milne shocks Hide. By 
Hmt time, however, she hnd attained her full strength and 
whs Imuud to have the Just word; but even so sin- found it 
necessary, willy nillv, to act a limit to her ambitions. 

Those ambit ions w ere often acquired unwittingly by the 
ruling power*, imtl of this fact Wt have other examples. 
In very recent history w e can tind st riking eases of “ respomu- 
bilities’’ becoming constantly heavier and lending to "con¬ 
trol* r ‘ i Imi were decim-d indispensable. Similarly, whrn 
Ronii- annexed j m-w euuntry, ^he considered it fair to the 
iiduLbitant* and wise in her own interest to protect than by 
occupying it covering zone. Thus Gnu] was. covered by 
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Britain and vFHi to Imvc hem covered. together with she 
rrpifMiii tif tlh Upper Danube, Iiy Grrnwuiy, Mauretania 
eoveml Spain and NumUlw; Dud* was iiidbpci^-uHlr to thw 
defence of Mossia; imd the hick of 31 strong frontier line for 
nurilit-ru Syria involved ihr ^bughbr so many men uti 
so is in ny oeenri™* in the hope of securing Mesopotamia— 
which would havt required defence in it* turn Hguinst the 
lhi * 1 mu bastion. That Peraijui kingdom* whether subject 
to Hu ^iiussaii it] dynasty or to the Parthian, made an in* 
auffemble claim to equality wiUi tin Human Slate and was 
often the 4 iggrc*Mir; but win a it looked in tin- direction ol 
Armenia, jl euuld fairly plead the same necessity of securing 
n linn bulwark of defence. 

Thus f very advance wugge^trd or evt-n demanded a new 
nru-. The ocean at any rate pi-nvitled a sort erf tetminu# ad 
r/nfin—anlcss another share was visible beyond U. ^ thi- 
t haimel was treated like 11 mere rivet. As fur the desert— 
another sea in virtue nf it» sands— the daring advances made 
southward front the African province* dn>w that it mp not 
relied on absolutely. This iusid hdile desire for security was 
inmnhcd oven by the w eiikness of the opposition. The further 
the Km jure extended, the smaller and mure cuhtcmptibh did 
the rn vmy of the Jiinment appear anti the L'uamfb rarely Imd 
t*t vanqtmli a coalition; simultaneous attacks were hardly 
ever the result of aui ugm/iicut between their encmi**. In 
short „ everything tended irresistibly towards universal 
dominion, Bad it not I teen for the disaster of Varus and 
the constant di^ippnintuiiLil on l he banka of flic Tigris* 
Home would have p ntLmUd, in twu directions, ever more 
deeply into the void. 

Why thru did she find two lines of resistance raihinnOUnl* 
able ? Sonic explanation fan* already bet is given in thv 
preceding chapter^ hut a rt-capihilni ion of the tomseb which 
bil Hit fall of the Empire will enable u* to understand 
it In-tUrf. 


These wert pointed out long ago, ami flic most recent studies' 
have only been ntdc to accumulate proofs mid iUiistrntk>ii!i; 

* cm; CCls LH7, p* »0-WtN CXXXIV. P + WtfK&ns; EVIL 
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then was hardly n tieiv document tumid to the terrible list of 
indictment s. The Empire gradually killed itnelf: decay was 
more rapid at the heart 1 than on thr frontim; and the remit 
could not hnvp l>«n brought about m any other wnv. since 
it was the greatest power in the world, and could only die 
of its own inherent weaknesses. 

From the very beginning Home's purpose was to acquire 
wraith: at wiry period it was taken lor gmntal that a small 
srel imt of Iht jtopulnt inn should hold the rest in subjection 
ami make profit out of their labour mid property, First the 
primitive Utb* linked down on its miburbs, then the enlarged 
city treated I Sir \h nmsiiln ns it * inferior, and finally the latter 
hud to occupy u position or privilege among the other conn tries 
of the Empire. Each conquest,«gordt d as a Sjieeidtuion, had 
to he achieved at tile least possible cost, and therefore flotnr 
earned the principle of economy to ridiculous lengths; the 
great case with which she siilxlucd a degenerate Orient en¬ 
couraged her to continue the use of similar methods, Which in 
some ease* w h re umdequatc. All the military resources of the 
State wi re not ram id rated on n single object, but various 
operations were curried on simultaneously, more than, one 
of which ought have been postponed, Wc shall avoid any 
comparison with thr vast numbers engaged in the Ule 
European War, but the employment of small detachment* 
was still the rule under the Empire, in spite of its immense 
resource* The largest numbers were assembled when two 
riv.ll claimants disputed the supreme authority: great armies 
Were employed in civil strife, but for ware* almond much 
smaller forces went deemed sufficient. Typical of these 
cxpnlil hms, ambitiously planned but half-heartedly carried 
out, was the invasion of Germany under Augustus, Tlte 
Mimf fault was committed each time an army was sent against 
IVrsio, whether for defence or attack. Thus the plans mis¬ 
carried. though if they' Imd succeeded they would only have 
{riven rise to further complications. 

The underlying mifion* why Rome was gradually stripped 
i f her eorujm sts wen- of a different order; we shall summarize 
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in ft few weirds, wdmt limit lie mure fully dealt with 

else where.' 

The right. of fieopks to dispose of themselves is a modern 
idea which never occurred to the mind of antiipiitv. It is 
not surjvising therefore to note, ul least among the more 
developed nations. o certain readiness to make submission, 
though this had fur corollary aJ> unstable allegiance. more 
resigiiied than cnthurin*tie, mul u Wndency to rely upon the 
sovmdgn power, which had to I"- present every where. The 
Umpire >v«k founded on the supremacy of the Latin remc, 
which formed only u minute frstctioii of 11n total population. 
The right of Romnn cftijEcnship might lie distributed with 
increasing I3xnlity, but, outside some circle* of the arirto- 
emev, no pro vine nils were completely assimilated; they 
reipietid llir Kiii [iirii mid hot) no thought of wholesale 
defr etion, 1 hut they «ev er w r.-ut so fur us to fee! a true devotion 
to it. No (Treat grnrml re boll ion occurred in any province; 
hut individuul ul tempts nl secession, l tic during ventures of 
some ambitious leader, often experienced a wide measure of 
toleration, sc long ire they likely t,o succeed. More¬ 

over, each pretender posed as a champion of I he Roman 
chiirc, The t'frsBTs were gods, but not by heredity; anyone 
who rose to power would become divine in his turn, and there 
was no mark by which he could be recognised in advance. 
The transmission of the title of Augustus was governed by 
no regular const i tut iuiral law; it was acquired, by victory over 
rivals, and the Senate did Op more Hum mtifj The decision 
of anus, Tfiis ominous fact lavaine apparent in the first 
century of the Prinripatr, which was so for merely a con- 
tinnnner of the military dictatorship. 

Thu pnpii hit ir.] i of Italy, bmi p have said, had another object 
than its own glorification in the dominion of the world; its 
object was to secure comfort, and this desire for on easy life 
with oil ib« refinements of luxury imd the same results then as 
it has today. Wealth decreases when it is dumri: hence there 
was oil instinctive or tklilxmtc mluetkui in the birth-rate. 
At thi cud of the republican period Halv was suffering from 
mi ever more marked decretive of population, and this con* 
tinned to the end, in spite of all the measures taken to check 

1 In f.trtlu-iunlnjt vi,iiinn-4*>r tiiis varies, 

* l r . Ilia, SXn. V (HUS}, p. 'JS’J fi *eq. 
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it; the centre of the Empire, its brain mid resent mi motive 
power, grew weaker. Bin thr sonic evil gradually invaded 
all tin 1 province*. 1 Then they too experienced wlrnt nt first 
bad chicII)' wasted Italy : m il war not only kills men but 
devastates the land; and its effects were combined with those 
of a detestable economic system which must not be left 
im mentioned. 

The t it) organisation, from which Itomc developed into 
« vast State, had given her the licsl equipment, For impo-dug 
her Hiijiiejiiiiey fund iH'SldtH it hud Ih'CIi adopted in flit llr.ik 
Orient from time immemorial). But it wan not out -if 
generosity ,,I inert* acquiescence that she promoted or toler¬ 
ated local autonomy. It was not only the mi I ejects who 
beneIIted by it: the central power found in it tin mini inis- 
imtive machinery ready mounted Lo carry out its wishes 
an<t subject the peoples to the burdens which it imposed 
upon them. Besides, i he method linked originality, since 
it was borrowed from the f Mlenistir moiiurrhirs. Home 
perceived its advantages, hut not it* fatal consequences, 
though they were already deafly visible. Thus tht wealthy 
classes monopolized the magistracies and were responsible for 
recovery of the tux—a thankless task which grew constantly 
heavier, since the State became permanently insolvent on 
the day when all conquest ceased, ami ull plunder with it; 
the lust great spoil was taken by Trajan nt Dacia. We hove 
already seen that, Under the Lower Empire, municipal duties 
were shunned, the euriv were left empty, and the State 
adopted the wretched expedirnt of assigning to each man 
liis class and hi» depart m> i.t in it. Nothing wm gained by 
this; the yield from taxation was insufficient, for the small 
proprietors had been imiHivcTTsbfd by civil wars, invasions, 
brigandage and arbitrary taxation. We see some of them 
deliberately fiuniting their production {just as in Turkey 
some peasants cut down their olive trees rather than pay 
an excessively inflated tithe), others take refuge mnung thr 
barbarians- or heroine client-, of the senators, great hind' 
owners who w- n dr facto independent amt refused to pay 
taxes. 

Tiie towns fared tm belter than the depopulated country* 
side; many of them tdl into decay and more than one di&* 

* CCt, I, chap, V. * tbUL, 11, p. 3UG. 
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appeared altogether, The artisan class, which had 1»cen the 
cause of their prosperity, was ruin*-4 by the continual warfare 
and insecurity that hindered trade, by the de based coinage, 
by the decrease of private wealth and by its improper coin 
ccnlrutiou in the hands of it few plutocrats. Other business 
ivus ink-mi pted til the end iff the tliird century by tk build¬ 
ing of rampart* round each city, though all this was only mi 
imperfect form of protection. The wills geiicmlly engird Ini 
oo| 1 he whole of the city’s territory, tun a sort of redoubt of 
comparatively small extent; they checked the enemy, < xn-s- 
jM-rnli.'d him, moth him more savage in his attack on tin 
dpeji countryt and thus increased the hostility, which had 
long Item acute, between townsmen and countrymen, thc 
lutter being support d by the army which now derived oil Us 
recruits from them, 1 

Tci sum up, thrr= was grave discord between the soeitil 
chvics, mid h sort of universal lassitude in the fute of nd- 
minfstmtivt anarchy; while finally t he State m as -struck 
in its vital pari$ by the gradual transformation of what had 
been it? chief support, (Windy the army, whose whole strength 
now lay in its barbarian element. 


Whether we dioulil r- ^ri t this min of u system nod an 
Umpire depends on the answer to the following question: 
Had thr subjection uf mi many countries to Rome been a 
blessing to them or not t 

The reply is most often in the affirmative; but there are 
Home lurndt critics in whose words haired of all imperialism 
finds expression. 5 That uf the Hot mules scctufe Lo in Lu lm.ee 
been bit ally insatiable; there wus> something tnCChsimviU about 
their foreign policy, und the guvrmmriit almost always 
allowed itacrlf to be mark'd away by the circumstances nf the 
moment. 

* 'i- H.»toriwn, xxvni, xxvti drag), t ,. -&■.*«; exc bit. 

Preface, 

1 Among the llr^t w.i* Hh- {German blitlOMtphrr llitilti i K-t. .(reft . 
He: i. It,p, i-IM), IJttre nuiI; " I’n-wU Immileii outhitw lull n i.lrfaulriKM 

O r rs11 ei_l 1 eel l>y n caputn>pIirTntJav. r*ji(ciftUy l . .OilM»n. CXLtt. 
\ I. .nf ,'i ii.; AU.i-n Grenier, //i (inu{„!?,, ivria, l ifjy, Coiw-liwioa. tf. 
«b“ It. ' un I'xhlnumn, i o Allrrlvn mutf titgrn—~itt. 'J Attfl,, Mfllidwn, 
lim, 11, p. 2*2. 
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Tt j rrMrc imprnv jtopulus, Mmume, turtutnin : 

Hte tif>i rnifjf ffrtrjf, 

Ac*. IV, Ml-?- 

That iLxiom was older than Virgil. Wo nerd m l vviunim- 
the methods of conquest; Montesquieu 1 has passed judgment 
on them without prejudice or favour. It only remains for 
us to consider whether the subject nations received any 
compensation for their loss of liberty. 

It is reasonable to allege 5 certain benefits derived by the 
subject' from measures taken for another purpose, i.r, with 
a view to conquering the world :nut funking prolil out of it. 
Homan mads, whether military nr civil, created facilities 
previously unknown for travel and trade. Economic Imple¬ 
ments. which, it is true, had already reached n high level of 
efficiency iti t he oriental countries, were still further developed* 
oiul peoples who had hardly been touched by Ihllcnism were 
indebted to llie Hutnuns under this head for precious in¬ 
struction-! which they themselves were content to transmit to 
nt.hrri> without further improvement. Cerium public works 
on n very large scale, such as aqueducts, brought wealth to 
districts which had hitherto been wasted. The wide use of 
Homan money mid of the Latin language in remotest markets 
was mi aid to commerce, even though the first was of poor 
alloy and the second was abused from the beginning by 
doubtful stock-jobbers. Education reached at any rate the 
wealthy classes in many a country where ignorance had been 
uni versa I f comfort and it show of luxury entered the- new 
cities. Further it will be said that many provincials—almost 
all, in the lung run—acquired Homan citizenship, hut we 
must remember that they' only had this privilege because 
they were* Subject to the Homan Empire, 

Blit the supreme blessing, according to the Homans them* 
selves—mid the muderns habitually accept I heir statement— 
was the Pttj Romans, widespread und beneficent, which 
covered all the countries subject to the &nmr law. It is true 
that reservation immediately bus to be mud it: was this 
majestic peace the gift of the Republic ? According to the 

i (ImmUnret dftfidrnn ifer Ikmafnt, el tap. Vf. 

1 CKXXTV. p. 33MI rt try.: jiIbu 77>< r*e$afjf „f Rum., edited by Cyril 
Dailey, Oxford. 

» clxxii. p, na-ww. 
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received upinimi it w&R n product of tlie Empire, caused or 
mp'tiitvd to a lufgi- extent by the if retched condition of 
the provinces. 

Alter fill, what exactly wns this pence ? 11 can he con¬ 

ceived ns existing between different Static, between different 
groups, or within these. 

Certainly, for the East in particular, the HrUcuistic 
period was a tint* of bitter strife, since the great monarch w* 
could apt agree together; but did Home spare her provincial! 
the c-unscquenucs of her wars with the peoples who frit them* 
selves iu danger Y l>id Italy 1« ur the brunt of the war with 
Hilhridiitr-* ? Don hi lev* that " philhdlme *' king would have 
wished it to be so, and those whom he pawiBed were Italians; 
but he compromised the Greeks and provoked reprisals 
against them, and every campaign was fought m Ihe East. 
Even under the Principals the central power was not always 
hi liiui to prevent the inr<>ud* of naiions beyond the frontier; 
more than on re they swept over Asia Minor and North Syria. 
Xn tht \V14t the coiidit tons were difli rent; (Jure were no 
States, in the proper sense of the word; yet barbarian co»- 
fedcriieka were formed; childly at a later period, and the 
policy which they adopted toward* Home often strengthened 
the union of the provinces by the injury which it iidiicted 
on them. 

By the word ’ group” we mean, hi the East, the city, 
bi the Weal, the tribe or petty Slide, Here we should expect 
to Find mure remarkable and more useful results of Rom *ji 
activity. It i-i well known that in Caul, and to a Jck, extent 
perhaps in Spain, the tribes agreed ill together und were 
ciiUHtautly fighting—an occupation which nevertheless gave 
them pleasure, After the nmirxutiou these practices on rue 
to an end; the new ideal of n life o£ pence grew up behind the 
shelter of the Rhine frontier, which was energetically de¬ 
fended, As for the Greek oil.jus, wo must uul exaggerate 
the importance of their quam-ls under tin- kings to whose 
over lordship they submitted; Insides, they already Imd 
recourse to arbitration, which Rome favoured. But what 
helped to estahjjih peaceful relations between the cities, and 
even that concord, Ht/monoia, to which their coins lay claim , 1 
was the dcstructi'oi of all public life iu them; thenceforward 
1 Zwicker. XLVfl, VLLl, cot, aaoj tt tnj 
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their onlv rivalry sprang from a stsipkl <lesir<‘ for external 
display, or for the pompoms title* which IUihh hcrvif u/n* 
ftrrcd iis ;* rc-vard for tokens of adulation. 

Finally, the factious strife witliin each small group came 
!o an cud. In G»ul t in the time of Osar. the upper Masses 
were constantly opposed by a popular party: and for ocn.- 
1 11 tics this had abo been the eurSC *if tlic iJt;ck cities. Hut 
here again peace was a product of d^adensc: EUWW abolished 
discord by imposing as *v matter of principle the *uprenuu> 
of the imstucr&tie party or, to speak mere acciimivly, cit the 
rich. Everywhere* in short„ this degmdnig peace wns merd> 

a consequence of oMlftvemaak 1 

Thr maHn bad ullowrd themselves t<. he so fur subjected 
beeiiu^? their main desire was to escape from the burdens 
which war imposed on the individual From the end of the 
Republic the army ms a mercenary one; recruits enlisted 
voluntarily to And a profession in it, and the State did not 
require the blood of those who nfuseth This general im¬ 
munity would help to spread the impression that each main 
was left to pursue his own trade and assured of protection 
without contributing to it himself- lhen p from another 
point of view, peace to the coward me nut exemption from 
lighting* eveii for hb country. The profewoual army may 
liavc been more or Inadequate until the Inst of the Aiitonin.es, 
but no lotiger. How out we speak of a pa* ttemnm nfter 
Contmodua If Everywhere troop* are Coming and going* 
without intermijedom to engage in civil or foreign wars. 
Alter the dual collapse there could only be one peace—the 
peace that falls un ruined cities mid devastated lields. 


Sometimes a fund complaint of h less material kind in 
added to tho^c which we have discussed* It is the custom 
to extol Rome** work ns a civilizing power, to [uaintatn that 
she raised whole peoples from a c-mdithm closely akin to the 
state of nature, gave a settled babitatfori to atrands, developed 
urban life, and, within the new centra of population, en¬ 
couraged social habits* education, a taste to luxuries and 

i Qt CtUfOtd U *VLln>», Truu^/uni* r mrf Prwending* oflki tmrrktm 
PhitMgkal XL VII I {10 IT], p + 
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fcven fur iirt. What is mfled mmatiiMiirm is jtn undeniable 
fant, so long ns it iv not exaggerated. Tin* Latin speech 
rcpiruH i i the old idioms, mid tin* numerous Ih-miincc Languages 
at!rat its victory. Buildings which we find in the heart of 
Africa prove the existence far from Italy of real Latin homes! 

But wherever this culture struck root it wok dourly paid 
T'T. By; rmj’oung her own ideas and usages, and the style 
of dccoKitjon in which her own life was lived. Home Jin idle 
destroyed (he people’s souls pud nipped hi the hud orighml 
civil izatioD* which would have devrtojml. The world never 
needed u uniform mould, n cufttitOpdlitau Ininmn type, pro- 
duet; cl ul the cost iif intelligence, which could only yield 
commonplace results—ns js proved conclusively by the 
i xa tuple (if Home, 

Ihii Criticism, made in connexion with tinul. to which 
h I 1 peculiarly applicable, needs further consideration. U‘i 
should ourselves he stern critics ,if i) lL Ri-man cult ore if ii 
iuiij been imposed on the conquered |atip]cs by other innms 
than p'miiimidu *<r free contact »■ but ns n matter of fad it 
took rfiot quite freely wherever it it] qu o red anti, fur nil its 
plagiarism* tiud spiritual mediocrity, it was for superior t<- 
Umt of the primitive societies which received it. Hence it 
is thid ihi' Orient almost entirely escaped its mtluence. In 
provinces like the Mauretwnias anil eert:iin Di&intbiuii regions 
we ask ourselves whether then! would have been any culture 
nt nil without it. In .Spain, linui and Britain the cow is 
diflenuit: some industries proiipered then In obedience li¬ 
the national bistmrt which, in npjtr of tin conqueror** 
supremacy, never ceased (n show i I self in oerlom specifically 
native ejuimeieristira, like rare *]>nrk* shining mining the 
nvhr Jj Mils he alleged that this Latin style in the provinces 
will, mily adopted by the native It on inns who settled there, 
and by the rich provincials who were clients of the capital: 4 
Inn this objection carries little weight, fur, if the artist is u t\ 
often n rnan of humble birth, he has need of the rich to give 
him orders; Ids ori gi nali ty is compromised in advuncc when 
his wealthy patrons exited of him nothing but imitation. 

1 See li bow„ ji. am. 

I *, > J| s r * ' r - CIa **k*t Janmutf XIV I lulft-liini), p. SBOri wjj, 

1 Ikt> ttfmntum nt« Kuttvrmiu&t iXVTS. CXXVt JIMS], 
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Must v>c Uioft regret wlintevcr of ancient Jtome has Wimr 
n part of our nation si life: min iin iterative forms and methods, 
tcgnE Usenrir*, private habits, and so oil? That would be 
block ingratitude; hut the Latin heritage, to a large extent 
wasted until the Renaissance, might have come to us feqm 
Italy atone, without having hindered progress in soilie 
directions for centuries. 

Anyone who would take a side in this controversy is 
embarrassed by tins difliculty of contrasting what has I wen 
with what might luive been. Let us examine u concrete 
ease. Home extinguished the I'cltidhm of Laid, but iliil not 
touch that of I rebind. What has Ireland gained by this 
liberty 7 Her awakening was slow and did nut la-gin until 
Christianity came to her. Under that influence— a Latin min 
—she developed a school of raligmphist s mid ornament 
makers who are said to have shown merit in a very inferior 
brunch of art: in any case she had more reason to bike pride 
in ihem Jlm.li in her childish epic literature, an exclusively 
native produc t. 

Finally, if northern Imrbtmiui could overwhelm flu time- 
h on mi mi culture "f Rome, dmU we nut suppose Ibid if could 
os easily have destroyed tin- native civilization*, which would 
have I>cen hs* vigorous, druse they were only In-ginning 7 

We we how many unknown quantities the problem 
contains. 


riu ..in Empire is an unforgettable exam pin of pur¬ 

pose, energy, skill and perseverance, but also of insatiable 
ambition, which haggled over the means of its own achieve¬ 
ment and inr»h crust'd to rely upon the full discharge of civic 
duties, It passed through three phases of uUiul the same 
length: in the first it made the kingdoms its prey and fobbed 
their inhabitants; in the second it governed them reasonably 
mid developed their economic resources with the subjects’ 
help; in tin third it gradually fell to pieces, though the end 
was delayed by the general disorder and by various expedients. 

Admiral ion fur the second phase too often makes us forge! 
the other two; that at any rate creates the impression— 
imperfect but striking—of a work of value to humanity. 
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the history of civilization 


T HIS *eri« mark? one ol ilie moat amhirfcm* idvenllire* tn daft 
anculi of boot publishing, In aim if to present in accessible 
lone the rebuilt of modern roeaitb and modem scholarship 
throughout due whole range of the Social Sciences—10 ju mm arize in one 
catnpTeli cadre ;yntb eii* the moat recent findings and theories of 
historian*, antliropulogriif* arcbsEologisu* sociologists, lad all consd- 
cntinu* student# of civilization. 

To achieve intern m eh is stupendous and pirating, the arranged cm 
ol the *erir* Isjsi been entrusted to the experienced editorship o! C K. 
Ogden* M*A. t of Magdalene College Cambridge. The new French 
scries, L'Emititizn df FHumaniti, m which the leading savants of France 
arc intlaboraring with the Director ol the Ribliotkquc de Syftthfrt 
Histotiqur, M, Heim B«t, h being mCCifpOfAtcd- Diitingtiiihei 
hmoriini, botli European and American, are contributing volume in 
their several department*. Above all, while detailed and very special 
monographs have been avoided, no attempt to 11 write down >T to a low 
level has been made. 

The field has been carefully mapped out, as regard* both subjects 
and periods 3 and, though the imokQTt will be published as they are 
fpatjv, ike ttcceiaarv chronologic#! sequence will be secured by the 
fact that the volume? ot the French collection will be used as a nucleus 
Each work will be entirely independent and complete in itsclh but 
the volume? in a given group will be found to supplement one another 
when considered in relation to a particular subject or period. 

The volumes are uniformly bound in a fine art-cambric cloth, with 
specially designed gold lettering and emblem, royal octavo in rise, 
and usually IfioatratecL 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT devoted a leading 
article to the first four volumes, in which the aerie* was described as 
being ** corapoied by all the talents *\ 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN wrote that ** the experiment » 
one ol great interest. [t* difficulty it alio great. The intention ia to 
provide some thing more than an cn cyclop* dia or a series of mono- 
graphs. The aim 11 to preserve a certain community of plan while 
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giving a free hand to cadi author in hU own section. !i ii so heroic 
attempt, idiidi will he irmpariii-deafly waiched, to bring tome light 
into the vast mas* uf ifl-orgAtihed knowledge which we owe to modern 
research and to make it available in the end (ot the guidance of the 
world/' 

♦ NATURE, the leading scientific journal* In a iu-cohunii review, 
provide* a striking rum miry of the alms and objects o l the scrie* : u The 
History of Civilization promises to be perhaps the most important 
contribution *0 far undertaken towards die task of organisation and 
n-fjiemiri^aiion of the serial stndicr, A glance at the prospectus maker 
ns anticipate a library of mantelpieces, for the belt workers of France, 
Great Britain* and some other countries are contributing fran rh«rir 
own speciality and ate attempting 10 bring it into line with the con¬ 
tribution* from neighbouring fields and with the results til genera! 
sociology Including ail she volumes oi ihc important French collection* 
L*£whttiim jf t*R*mMtfr\ the English library contains additions and 
improvements which wiB place it above its continental counterpart. 
The volumes already issued bear out our best hopes. Arranged so ai to 
include all manifestations of human culture, the series follows roughly 
a combined historical and geographical plan. Starting from the most 
comprehensive picture* the empty earth in the midit of the empty 
universe awaiting ihe arrival of man, it panes then to the gradual 
development of organic life and ihe early history of mankind, accom¬ 
panied bv a series of introductory worb which give an account of the 
various aspects of human culture: social organisation, language, 
geographical And radii factors, man’s political evolution and primeval 
domesticity, The sceiy ilten begins it the traditional cradle of culture, 
the ancient East, on the holy banki oE the Nile, the Euphrates jnd 
Tigris* and on the shore* of the Mediterranean^ where the origins and 
history of the early Empire* and their civilkstions are described. . 
After having been shown the growth of the /Egesn civilisation and the 
formation of the Greek people we study the history fcf Greece in all 
iti wonderful cultural aeldcvemcrus Next, hegemony hai to be 
iur rendered to Rome with its laws, politics, and economic organization. 
This brings us to the vast areal occupied by the Teutonic peoples 10 the 
North, the Persian, Indian and Chinese civilization to the East* and the 
Mongol culture* of Centra Aria, These wOl be studied m a aerie* of 
tnonogrjpha. . . - The lecond divirion will contain volumes on 

Christian religion* on rite break-up o| die Roman Empire, on the 
religions imperialisms of Christianity and Islam, on the political, social, 
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economic, and imeUrcmil evolution in the Middle Agrs and modern 
times The English library contains, bcddci, several *pecia! sections* 
one on the historic* of various subjects* such as medicine, money, 
costume* witchcraft, etc. ; a section on Oriental culture ; on historical 
ethnology; and a few more •ectioits not yet exhaustively atmoimced, 
dealing with modern history, This summ ary diies nor do full just lor 
to the merits of the plan and of the achievements of the series, so far 
at they hare been Laid before us . 11 

Th/ fotlemng plfln f wmprmftg upward} of ninety frrffl, though not 
drfiatii mr. t vill rmr so nmvsy a gtntral notion |f thf nssiurr and roof* of 
tht ms/rpTirf ;* 


A, PRE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITY 


1 IstTaonucnoM ahd Fai-Hirrotr 

"Social Organization W. H. R. Rivtn 

Tile Earth Before History Edmond Ptrrwr 

Fftftbtovfe Maw y&€fu/t i* Morgan 

'The Dawn of European Civilization V Garden Childs 

Language; a Linguistic Introduction to History J r Vtndtyti 
A Geographical Introduction to History L. Ftbvrt 

Race and His lory E . Piitdrd 

"The Aryans F. Gordon Childs 

From Tribe to Empire A, Morn and G. D&vy 

1 Money and Monetary Policy in Early Time: A* R. Burns 


“The Migration of Symbob 
"Womans Place in Simple Societies 
"Cycles in History 
'The Diffusion of Culture 


D. A. MutkinZtf 
J • L. Myrn 
J. L Afym 
0 . Elliot Smith 


H Till Eaanr EwFtita 

The Nile and Egyptian CivLEzaUDD 
'Hie Mesopotamian Civilization 
The Mgtsm Civilization 


J, Afwn 
X* BsUpprSf 
G. Glofx 


III Grrecb 

The Formarion of the Greek People A. Jitr&l 

•Ancient Greece at Work » G . Glotz 

The Kc%ioitt Thought of Greece C* Smfdi&t 

Art in Greece fV. Dconna and d, dt Riddsr 

Greek Thought ati d the Scientific Spirit L> Rohim 

The Greek City and ita [ruriiu cions G. Ghtz 

Miccriu Elian Imperialism P . Jougust 


* Ao nit Hu. ili-M4n.#i dial eJsjt mlum* dust ■*! **#ni EU ti vl Ebc Fronds 
ti I 1 
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IV R&WLt 

PrimS rive Italy and Roman Imperialism 
The Romm Spirit ip Religion, Thought, anti A 
Rom in Political InHitctjona 
Rome the Law-Giver 
Ancient Economic Organization 
' The Roman World 
•Ancient Rome ai Work 
The Celts 

V Bfvgnu rut Romak Ejwpiii 
Cerniany and ihe Romm Empire 
Ancient Persia and Iranian Civilization 
Ancient China And Central Ami 
*A Thousand Years of the Tanan 
* Nomads of tht European Steppe 
India 

*The Heroic Age of India 

*Ca*te ami Race in India 

The Life of Buddha as Legend and Hiitorjr 

B. CHRISTIANITY AND THE MIDDLE 

[ Tin Origins of Obiiisti ak trr 
Israel and Judaism 
Jam And the Birth of Christianity 
The Formation of the Church 
The Advance of Chrisumiiy 
•HistOTy and Literature of Christianity 

II Thm Bktii-ur of mi Eupim 

f fhc Dissolution of the Western Empire 

The Eastern Empire 

Charlemagne 

flic Collapse of the Carlovingiaa Empire 
The Origins of the Slavs 
'Papular Life in die Kan Roman Empire 
‘The Northern Invaders 

fil Religious Imfebialiim 
bUm and Mahomet 

The Advance of Nam / 

Chfiiicndom aod the Crusade* 

The Organization of the Church 

IV Ths Aht of the Middi.z Ago 
The Art of the Middle Ago 
•Die Paper and the Arts 
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Leom fltme 
rt A* Gtrnitr 
Lien Hom& 
y Dtflartuil 
J, Tmtaim 
Fitter Chapot 
Pant Louit 
H FJuirti 

W, Bubiti 
CUmtnt It vert 
M , Gmnit 
f; //. Ptrkrr 

G. F //uMirn 
{Ed.) S . Ltvi 
jV A' Sidbant* 
G- S* Gj&wry# 
E . /A Tbom*j 

AGES 


d UJi 
C. Guignrbtri 
C Gteignrhtft 
C. Gmgntbdri 
P. i it Labriellt 


F . Let 
C. DirM 
L. Hyphen 
F Lot 
{Ed.) P. Styrr 
Norman Bayrtfi 

J. S. PkittfMi 
E. D*UUi 

>. Biirriu Dibige 
P. Jiphandby 
R. Gmnuil 


P T £#rfiui 
E. Strong 


L\ PtJti Butailih 
E. Mental 
E r Mryniui 

G , Ifaurgm 
P. HiitJCrttuVIS 
Otis CftridUisri 
PBoimnnadr 
Eilft* Pm&i* 
(Ed ) A, P- Nm'lijn 


G. Hmimtm 

E. Brihi/r 

AM Rfy and P< Bwtrvn.i 


V Rxco^mruriow qw Monarchic Power 
The Foundation of Modem Monarchica 
The Growth oE Public Administration 
The Orgaab-ition of Law 

VI Social an o Economic Etolutiok 

The Development of Rural and Town Life 
Maritime Trade and the Merchant Gilds 
*Tht Court of Burgundy 
•Life and Work in Medieval Europe 
•The life of Women in Medieval Time* 

■Travel and Traedlen of the Middle Ago 

VII Intellectual Evqlutiom 

Education in the Middle Ages 
Philosophy in the Middle Ago 
Science in the Middle Ages 

VIIJ From tot Miboli Antii. to Moduli Times 

Marion* of Western and Central Europe P. L&rfutt 

Rn»iana> Brian tinct, and Mongols (£*£} / J Baytt 

The Birth of the BtHik G. Rtrunulti 

*Thc Grandeur and Dediue of Spain C Hugh /j ILinm^nn 
"The Influence of Scandinavia un England St* E- Sftif&n 

•The Philosophy of Capitalism T. E. Grigory 

"The Prelude to [lie Machine Age Mn r Brrtr&nd RussrU 

•Life and Work in Modem Europe G. Rinurd and G . Wmbrsir 
•London Life in the Eighteenth Century M+ Dorvthy Gim&r 
•China and Europe in the Eighteenth Ccnrurv A. Jtrtftteii* 

A ip/(ltdgroup of v#h**M* h d*ioud i& 

(t) Butter Histories 

•The Hinton of Medicine 
"The History of Witchcraft 
*Thc Geography of Witchcraft 
*The History of Money 
•TJie History of Taate 
"The fib lory of Oriental literature 
*Tht History of Music 

(k) t fllTOWCAL Em NO LOOT 

"The Ethnology of Africa L 

"The Peoples of Asia £ 

* The Threshold of the Pacific 
‘The South American Indian;- 
•The Ethnology of IruiLi 
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Alrmtagur Summit 
Montogui Sumrzm 
T. E, Grigory 
J. 1mm 
E- Pmys Misihrrj 
Gftil Cruv 

§ 

H. Dudley Rvzisn 
II. Dudley RtfJrtfr. 
C. E, Ft* 
Rafael Karjtr* 
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VOLUMES PUBLISHED 


' Tht ftJlawin ; valts sues have already keen timed. They are j rrgnged 
rtvgily in (l* Wff in tnkieh they were published. Bui thfir plate in the 
ttbeme of the tuhtsle series may he diswert&jrm the tin above s 

THE EARTH BEFORE HISTORY: Man's Origin and the 
Origin of Life 

By EDMOND PERRIER, Lae Hon. Director a/ ike Natural History 

jl/uieuM of Fr.zitci* 

With 4 maps, 15s- pet 

Hl !■ ha- L to tke Linh of ths world aud the tcanifoitnjiHiPi of land i»d 
w*ter, and tnkr# m through the growtli of life on the pinner h the pnraiiiTc 
animal for hi*,, thr peopling ol the teas, and the forum of lift in the primary, 
secondary* and tertiary periodi* to the growth of the kumin form. Thu*, nirt- 
lag fro in the origin of matlrr* It k*i* ui in eaay ftifH to btvt itpitni him»elP + 

Haily ft mi. 

44 A remarkable Tobmr. 11 —JVIjArr* Pa/U 

PREHISTORIC MAN : A General Outline of Prehistory 
By JACQUES DE MORGAN, IstU Director of Antiquities in Egypt, 
With 190 illuti ration- and map, to, 6J.nct 

“ A tmtsWe and eminently readable nudj in the cirijf biifotjr <nf riyitittatioR, 
And one well wonh in pUsnr in ■ he preii «ii« now being Sisued bv the publishcn. 
It bear* on retry pjpr the intpre^ of iLe perioualjiv of ir» author, who strive* 
lo give t he reader i dear j camporitc pki ute of early cinItaking one topic 
after miot her Z 1 —jVdifw. 

“ A nuatcrly summary of our preicm knowledge at a low p*kr. A* a foil 
turrey the hoot hu no rival, md iu value i« etdiaiiced by die Lavish Ghutrattofil." 

AW LrfJdhr, 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

By W. H. ft RTVERS* LL.D., TR.S. F«/*r* Jy Piqfehc* G. 

Elliot Smith 

Second edition, i«, 6d nei, 

#l Sorixl Qfgjnizjtim ii the tint volume of the sorter of Luttodcal tararLa on the 
whole range of human activity. May ihr present book he of good augury coi rbe 
feST t To maintain w high a standard oi originality and thorough nen will be 
notary mV M —Jn*rHAi»tVi» k iri N*ii**, 

The boot ri a ^feat contribution to the sum of human knowledge Id tbe 
region of pure sociology r IB —Unify jV/bu, 
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THE THRESHOLD OF THE PACIFIC: Jecaunt of 

tkf Social Organization^ ft!agie 9 and Rdigum of the People 
V San Crismal in the Sriantm Islands 
By C. E. FOX, Ltrr.D Preface by Paortsso* G. Elliot Smith 
With 14 plmtet and 40 i«* {Uottmlom, 1B1. net, 

H A XBiitcrpteee. One of the Tcry bt^t contribution! in ethnology we peweu* 
Ji Jut* Jwiidts in iaidftsk value u i masterly record oi tmgt life, aim an in - 
ditcit ou^ ; it it i fc&wkabk miinwny 10 the Imlllpenijbb need <if irientifi- 
method for the vbiernr. TIse*. -c emu it of mjgkri ritual and ipclls will become 
■ '■ >^i«] *i.nurce fur Itudciuj, Thr tuxmmi of lift fife-history of the individual 
li iltr ri i ;rj with £ dearnrei and ftilnesi cirri valkd in ethnographic literature 
- ■ ■ Time* Literary $Mpft/ment* 

LANGUAGE : a Linguistic Introduction m History 
By f, YENDRYES, Prqfwfff in the University of Paris 

164. net. 

u A boot remarkable for in erudition and equulty rem it Li hie for originality 
md independence of thought ut —!ivnjxyr Tmtf» 

" Ai intaxtartioa to philology ihit volume ii a tpUndid pete ol haute 
rult4mAtari, for whkR anyone who a| §\[ loiKS WO|<L ox whtl it lit all curfoin 
an-rjLn language, tmnt be grUefoL ft coven nearly all the ground from ever* 
U£ci;u3 jnfie. A wide, levtl-headci) and erudite uudy/**— Nation, 

A GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY 
By LUCIEN FEBVREt Professor in thr University 0/ Sirasfotrg 
With 7 maps, i6s, net. 

1f A niaiurpiece of cmRiint, a* winy *1 ii it welk Informed H iitd teeming with 
nice observation a and delicate rural of argtiM^rtit mij phr*w r pp 

Ttwfi Literary &*fpI*wML 

iM A bfoad, dEMt 4 w*&ed inlmductinn to the urinating fiudy of human 
gcogfaphy- Ji it much mme than a test-book for the rsudent : it 11 a worls 
that anyone with no knowledge of geography can read with aridity, for it i« the 
freiieat of pleasures to witch the clear logical thought of the writer rapidly 
treating with maiieriy power rli£+e grear -nd imponam lepaei/ 1 — Njfim- 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 

CHRISTIANITY : front TtrtuUian to Boethius 

By PIERRE DE LABRIOLLK, Pr&fess&r j/ Liter a Me the 

University of Pei tiers. Foreword by Caadj hal Gas^ffi. 

Z$%> net 

'* A tiia iterly ro lu me A scholar ol the fineii iccotnphihmeni, an cnthndut 
Jin jubpect, itid himself jm aniei hi him, he hai pTr-dnoed .. book cotnpre- 
ben^re and JiUihorirjiivt, and aim a jcv 10 read from th* ^nr page 10 the Ijuu. 11 

U its writ 

r ' This [fifmttjtg and ralnable bodh.* r —W 4 1 . Cwwthty, m Daily Trkgrmyh 


LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By M. DOROTHY GEORGE. 

Second impress ion, VVlt.li & plates* 2 is. nee. 

* Mn, Geor^, by lici ^muE Alive methf>d a impart* a th Liddrring impression 
a$ the brutjibed Uk Jed Ly th* hu^c e under the fit>= i wo Georgci* Her work 
Jt fall of eloquent detail. Ail who like 10 get it doie quatreti wirh history will 
feel iffimcuiely debtors to hcriffidunngnu research and laruhy of clear Hi re merits 
And sh-c will Katc ihe ntilfscdfall of iwtoiing tisih no man* minds in ihe reality 
uf pfogftii r rfc -=- 0 ^jmw, 

"One of thx beii pieces of research in social md econoidk history which 
hi ve appeared for mtnvynrL w -—Mstisj? 

A THOUSAND YEARS OF THE TARTARS 

By E. ff. PARKER, Proftsar of Clinrif in the Fittori* Umvtrshy 
ej M*Kbft&r. 

With $ illasirationi and map, E». &L net, 

s * Profmoj Packet take* oj bad to * period muglily contemporaneous with 
that of the foundation of the Roman empire, and shows tkif itisiary to he, like 
flue ol the Non hem barbarians and Route, a Coosimt straggle wiih Chins. 
Wlih m unfa mite if subject the book ii nor m easy doe to read, but the author 
hat done riJ that wu possible to enliven Ills j ubjcct sod lu* eeminly mcceeded 
ill giving ui a most valuable test-book . 1 * — Saturday Itmito 

CHINA AND EUROPE; thtir IntelUaual and Artinu 
Relations in the Eighteenth Century 
By ADOLPH REICHWEJN 

With 14 pkt«, IM. 6 d . net. 

'* Among tlie volumes of the mtiu uinenial History uf CivQLtJtidfl, ibis study 
of ihe influence of Qunex m and thought on the European art and thought 
of the eighteenth century will hud not die It ait popular and dminguiilfed place. 
Tike chapter headed 1 Rococo 1 will be of ctpcdal imereti m voanaimmn* * . 
The iliurtmionr ire numerous and beautiful ,™—Sundity Ti'etfi. 

** A fudniting subject, The refercncci to literalure are admirably full and 
complete*"— Timet LittfiSfy Suppkmnu: 

THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 

By V. GORDON CHILDS, ft Lett. 

Second Impression- With 19$ [liuBtratiofii Jind 4 map?, 16s, ntL 
M Eiipher prjgie of Mr. Childc T i tscMik, which fnim? a volume of the monu¬ 
mental History of Civilization could scarcely he given than eo say ihai ft ii In all 
r^pceti worthy of the WEumc* which preceded it”—Sunday tfiiw//, 

** He has done a very great serrj^e to learning, and she 1 a dear and reliable 
outline of iheearlicii civilization of Europe Hi 1 book 4 ftHa 1 gap 1 indeed. r> 
— Natm. 

* k A very hnrt piece of Wdfk # a+ — Ifxntktifrf Guards*. 
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MESOPOTAMIA j tkt BdkybmUn and Assyria* Civili- 
zarim 

By L DELAPORTEy Professor in ikt Ccthoitc Instiww ef Paris. 
With 60 illijjtradom ind inapt* its, net 

** Tliii book 1a for the mo»t pari tcry good* The .mthor haa tidied hit 
difFi^EiiT ttm refill eSeiferlf". Where he mcccedi it in lm admirably written* 
drsetiphor-j of tbe ?nrial life, of which he a founnating rfory H^rc it 

ptetemtd in emetllining picture of the inhibitaudio 3000 i,c* Then train the 
earlier Bjbfhmaam he pane* to ihc AiiiTianr, dealing widi them in a ilmihr 
esceUrnt way. "Obij it one of iJie beat boob of it* hind which we have teen for 
iomr -TiWt Mtrraiy % pfUtxnt. 

THE AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 

By G. GLQTZ* Prtftim #f G/wi- Uvt&ry in ike University &f Paris 
With 4 pistes, Bj tent iflusrratinnJ* and 3 maps., 16*. net. 

11 TMi h m iutrrdlirtu *ummxsf 9 divided Into four booH dotofUng in ddail 
the material lodali, rcUginu], aniiti- and tmdkaual Uk of rhe people. I - try 
one ot these icctioni u full dI intcrwiflg and new knowledge. A wonderful 
hx^, thoroughly Kholarljr and tunc tire in Ptif 

" Readi like a lomaiue , , . present! 1 very vivid pinme of e_hi* 

marvellous dwEution.*-—fm/j Litrrary Sufptfment. 

THE PEOPLES 01 ASIA • 

By L. H DUDLEY BUXTON. M.A., F,S JL, Uctortr r* Pbytitd 

Anthropology in th Umrersity of Oxford 

Wldi 8 pkecs, i is. 6d_ net. 

n Although t he phjrarjtdiartciersof r hr principal ndit Hr.itnr are described 
in wme del si I the author keeps before hla re alien the bexrttvgof ib»e das a si poll 
the bfnador probloma gl ms. a jI djic rihutiem, jj well a± th* imemrly in (treating 
quenion of the inienction of race, environ m em. and modiRcidon br contact 
due io migration The expoiuion of am brrapulfigtcil method gir^ji in 10 
introductory chapter is admirably tu dd”™\(aii{kfiVT Glaardi'jrt. 

RACE AND HISTORY: an Eihnaiogiad fntr&duciiw to 

History 

By E. PfTTARD, Prtfktiff 3 / -fnthrcpvhgy' in tkr Unirmity q/ 
Grim?#* 1 

Second ImprcftBrip with9ill mini uontindirutpi*, 3 ii.net, 

A companion rn Febire 1 ! Gr*gr*p\hti<d Irnmd*tti*x f* Hut~ry t which 
ctdmaled iliie ulae of 11 emiromtient " u a faeuvr in huiory p while the prc*?m 
vufumo l: 0 n tiden the racial ” fad or, 11 No one b betser quailed to ^impow 
* tboiougMy lerd-headed crealiic on the subject of rice. For ihr people! 
who occupy a cunrpiicnaTH place in hlitnry. and eapccUlly the peoplet of KiTmpe f 
fia beim gtaide Knild be fofftsdr' T “Ti>tri Uu*Ary Supptrmr m. 


LIFE AND WORK IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE, from the 
Fifth tfi the Fifteenth Century 

By ?. BOISSONNADE, PfttfuJoT in tkr Univmtty of Patten. 
Tranfidtfd tfitb an Introdurtion ly Eijjxv FflWiii, D.Lit. 

With £ pbtes, i&. net. 

“ Hia work U m ttiif-miing ilur it b ta be hoped Lc will follow Sir Jjmc* 
" Fram'd admirable example and iiie each chapter tn tvm lor the purpose of 
coDTErring it* highly ootwyimitfid essence of buftjry into * matt ample diih tor 
Khoki*. His mbjcct is iiiracttre and Lii page* fire eminently trad able by 
Iijuk n . 1 '—Lttetary 

“There b no Loot in English which giver so clour imf compretiEnjiie ■ view 
of tlie labour quorum ill through the Middle Age*. Redden will fiiid no tingle 
Tohmu? *er uiehj] and m readable 11 ttb. H —G. G+ContTMt, in Ofwwr. 

LIFE AND WORK IN MODERN EUROPE, frm the 

Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Century 

By C- RENAltDp Ptofnsor At tkr CltUgr of Fr»ttiff 4 ond G 
WEULERSSE, Pnfamr at the Lycr* Comet, tatmluaiim h l-u rrH 
Pews*-, D, lit , Reader in Ewn wv History in tkr Unttorrsityof London, 
With % plate?, itiL not. 

ih "ITiJb can iTftalnljr be pmnmitiEied - asm, uwfui book Tliero it nothing 
r!ijl (inm usnyihicig JiLe ihv same i-tuund ; in Iced* Lherc is actually no boo': in 
Koglish which even pretends io give an outline of European ccarmenje hiaiorj 
a a whole, It is interestingly written, and h j nerchnu*e nf valuable Informa¬ 
tion/'—AW 

" A weH-bibucrd md valuable picture of Europe during a t^rtfuJ of the 
grraieiE im puna an? in the history of the world/'— tF*ttmw;Ur Qm*ttr. 

TRAVEL AND TRAVELLERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

Edited by A. P. NEWTON, Rhadti Proftisor of Imperial History in 
th* Umvmity of London. 

With 8 places and map* us 6d. net. 
rH 'Ilili wort h iso mere calkoicm nt «rajr essayf, bur b *omc nflpcm the 
Hunt important contTiljation to the history of medieval travel lince Pmfeiaor 
ftezzky't D *bth 1/ Aftfirre Crtgnta^ and ihr new edition of YalcS Cathay. 
* . . Wc kftvf nald enough to in dime tlui tlib wiiirk Li otu; whidt dionld 
appeal both 10 the general reader and 10 the ichobr The ihu« ration 1 are 
goad/ 1 — imn Litrr.try Swpfdrmmt, 

THE MIGRATION OF SYMBOLS, *tul their Relation* t* 
Beliefs and Customs 
By DONALD \ r MACKENZIE 

With 16 plates add 55 icrt illustration*, I 2 a r 6d. nci 
IV purjw oF rise pr-pcfir bool u to ihiiw rlsat whciJImI itmpb lymboU, 
iLwh ^ ?he tpbalp do nos eipjrri, t^cn lor biciWud people^, iltnple sikai 
luxated by tveryday etperkneep bur highly complex Ulirft which bate a 
lilitOry. . . . bbs;h of bii dup^-n is full of intern?, well furriihed with 

ilfteumewT,ny ami graphic: evtiknee/*— ltw» Litersty Sitpflen wi. 

"* A IdgMy bteroctlre irnlmar, 5 '—/>*r 7 y AW/, 
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ANCIENT GREECE AT WORK : » Kimmit History *j 
Grtfct ffdm the fhmrrU Prridd fO the Raman Conquest 
By C, GLOTZp Profruor sj Grrsk Binary in tht Umvmily cf Pariu 
Wills 49 iUtumuaw, i6i.nct. 

,J Thii it * learned hit thorvsujfJiIv inteftftfcg description of frpniryfr 
itidurtxT, and biujntti fn general In inirknt Gmoc, and ibntild intctoi the 
it ii dent oi economic* it well ai the clinical icknlu, since |i siiow* practicei * 
dirfekpLo^ fum Their liinpWf: iml IkmAo* %vnn% barf economic fact j the 
author oubi im&camg remark* on the Gjv*k minide to lUrn* to fondjrrviii 
ind to labour, Thu ii * y*rf readable and iiiUuuat bwh* 1, — SpiUaior* 

*' A really fnciimiEig economic hktQiy nf iLe Greek pMpJeJ f - 4 Vflji 

THE FORMATION OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 

By A. JARDE, fVqfcr^r of ffiiter y ai r/i/ Zyfr/ Zd£#maZ 
With 7 tiiiipi, t6s. net. 

11 One trader at leai* will ifsll ihr wurJd be !pj enjoyed the book, bat 
profited by it T i.FNj h Out vet dont Wltli it ; hr Hjrjrti in ir*e if again. and mran- 
wlilJfl fteniom to iell odiCTi tntrrotcd in History that thh u a bool far th-m 

T R. Gluvii, Ln -Vitfi™. 

_ i4 He ha.T $rren hit rtadirrt am imalyrii of the tonne of event* im the varkm* 
City iiatn i n tbeb < strmil Ttkikmi taut t? and with other people*, nf tbrir 
poliiicil v Mitial and Inieljecrual development* uf Hellenic e^tpdtukn and of 
Hdkntc wni?, whidt ii little ttiorr of iV^rr- 

THE ARYANS: ■* Study Origins 

By V. GORDON CHILDE, BJAit* 

With B places, J® te*t ill tutu riant, ind a map* rot. fid. net. 

‘Mr. GUtd* hi* fotlrrwd tip hi* in tents ring hndk, 7 jS# Dj^n £■/ fVa/faa 
Cf.'iiiuhtK wills ajlgiIici jrehirl.>zk;»l study not avffcijflrtf and found. 

8y a joini ujc of phUolo^ctl dedtittiun amj artlLtuIo^jtal jauluttion, be contlire? 

* ihoitmghh iLiecuilii: handling of the p^)cift + v >—TjfUfil Library Sufptrmwt. 

" A nmabie cntitnbutiofi. For all r.* rntdiikiri p its mrracim are lively iimd 
lucid, and the Tvrsrk dut taf= thing - M-htilsafljp Wlt Thai the gcnrral reader 
wifi be able to enjoy."— On f&hpt. 

FROM TRIBE TO EMPIRE : S&rial Organization among thi 

Primitive and m tht Ancient Eau 

By A. MO RET, Pr&fem ir t« tkr Umrmiiy of Parit r and G. DAl^Y, 

a/ tfa Unit miry of Dijon, 

With 47 Ulimmiom and 7 maps, i6j. net, 
u object Of ihe iLiih^n of thi> raluahtr adiliiion it> tbe seriei ti » 
demonttraie bow Empirei grew fmm die primitive eotemnue clan, LcarLng 
\l Dairy 1 * eiiciTfih teamed, and hiydy contmenlxil diiKruiion u» prtmftive 
I'rcufly h r M, Moret'* i-alm fr?itw of the hlituryof rht Ancient bait 41 like 
piigimg rrdiu 1 cot iu hi eh i|Liiet. M. More pi it^ry feindm ik. maft hidd arid 
iithJaclnry general nerre y ol the An dent I'.iii ibat Im* vet apptMrecL It i* iJ 1 ' - 

tr-rj- mminord hiniiry. and b- wjEd tic di lII tftdccd who did Ejot find retiJcauDn 
and dd^bi in 1 >li t- ’Tiering 1 —jV/tr 


IS 



THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE, fr&m the time of the 
Pharaoh* to the end of the Eighteenth Century 
By C* G, COMSTON, M.D., Lecturer in the Unitersityof Genet-a, 
With plates, 16 s. net, 

M Will \k an tmnluabli: Mitrce of reference ro those wh- i wisely remain scudem* 
ill their days. Bei^rming with tLe ftrit-drrumjr ihc I'lianolii, the idra* and 
the per'sonalirvfi uf medicine ire described in a manner which tftf&jteli wonder 
for the amount of lhefiry reiearclij thought* and time which tnuii hive been 
dcToted eo in construed kmF— British Medical Journal. 

li Thr hoot ihonld be n intcfeiiing to the general public at to the 
doctor*. *—Supvijjy Tmtu 

THE HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT AND 
DEMONOLOGY 

By MONTAGUE SUMMERS, alter *f Cmgme, IVycbtrlry, etc. 

With g full-pagff pLii«j I2ft. 6cL net. 

11 Mr Suntnifn hai just the library itplc to do j urn ice to the rtewing of 
witched broth or the Ikrrctiom dancing of tits- Sabbat. Thh bo&l b one of the 
moil ttuDtetly products gl pspdiotagical-hiiiortcal liicrirurc; and one fecli 
thaI thr rdiior of this learned Eaia wit perfect fy jutrifted in including tn it 
iuch a K-ndjDusc of facti. Mr* ijummfn fra* our heany Thanks. Hu boo’* it 
cn i h rallin g + M —Oal/^ ^, 

" Nd inure kanted, do more copkmdr documented work on the subject ha* 
Teen the light for * long while,*— Birmingham Pitt. 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF WITCHCRAFT 
By MONTAGUE SUMMERS. 

With 8 full-page place*, zrau net. 

"The BiiUry deicribcd the genera) duirufbrrbtics of European witchcraft 
in ibe middle igei; the present volume give* psrficuUn ot actual whehn tn 
the variout cotamiki of Wctirm Fitropr. Mr, Summit * imludc* withic the 
KCrpe of hU ^icerdinglv p^init-iLing wurk ill (In ■rsrletiea of die hkek an, from 
ealtlr liming to the concoction of love philtre?, to demoniac poMcrdern and 
unnatural rice, The book is br am dully produced and couraini some erceUeni 
El uit tmm t. n — Specifier* 

THE CIVILIZATION OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS, with special reference to Magic and Religion 
By RAFAEL KARSTEN, FL D., Prof reset at the Univrrsity of 
Finland, Rehingf&rc- Preface by FadtEilon E. W isti:p.mjljicil. 

P zji.net. 

“ A very wild pirpe of work. , h Wither Frol™!? Kariten 1* right os 
Wrong in hb ccm tendon j* hb bool'can be read with the utmoit profit, becauie 
he chci the rvtdencc fully and fildjv ”—*Tmct Literary SuffttmewL 

*■ |>r. Kinten can ccmgiatolais himidl on hiving wrinen i wrtrl that will 
fomi not mescly i contribution tn the ethnology of South Amcrka, Lu| ti»j i 
valuable addition to the imall nunibei of rcsllp u^du! wtki on the kdcai of (lit! 
Jen rnlmred people !. M —S^nrrijiy Smrr, 




PRIMITIVE ITALY, and ths Beginnings of Raman 

Imperialism 

By IT.ON HOMO, firofnsor in tbr UmvtrHty of Lyons. 

With t j stupa and piling 161. net. 

*' Thi* able mi wholar!y mn\, wbfch has tuismotol m m id all the mmitcei 
ai anthiopoLogy* aiduFoIogYp epigraphy m-J philology. Here b lid hist the real * 
'hutory "r Horn**! origrnH and especially of her Etrweuc origirm, A volume 
dipncterinul ailfce by iderctinc cmilim ami a marled pgrwtr of lucid rccuci* 
itr:atijci- M — Sfoitator* 

11 He gives ui a vplrited icdlkrfitdl the deviikpnmut of Rome from bur oWuiv 
origini m hr: ntahliiliffiriiT j? the dymbiaiii power *A the Mcditmitictn world. 

If would be hard to toI ■ dearer »r better proporrki*rcd account ol the nago 
by which Rome adueved the nmade , Littraty 

ANCIENT ROME AT WORK : an Etowmu History *f 
Rmt'Jrm tbf Origin* u> tb*t Timpitt 
By PAUL LOWS 

Willi 4 illustration- and 6 maps, ifn. not. 

‘“Tlic mil r. in Rnuir 1 * imprrtil ptfnjjreaj arc ittdjcifc^ *nd die et 

Domic L JiuttoT her decline are nicer Liatrly Agriculture and commerce,, 

ifiiimtry arid fin ain't, mark «nd crrmninnsi.-aiijim, da very Mjd It.' dcfiekjptnrnt* ? 
tbt t\-* of tlit etdemate, and the InfUmnrz: «if gHijtli aa* de*li wiili in turn* *ttd 
dicli btjjinc un weiety and the social structure art discussed, - - - TUe 
viibime presents i rivht* rajMSy-moving pklufc of the economic! of the Roman 
StaW —fmn t.itrraty jfi ippkmrrtt, 

THE ROMAN SPIRIT in Religion, Thought, and An 

By A. C RENTER* Profit nor rn ikt tjninmity nj Stt^djurg. 

With i6 plates and t6 irtt iltuttnibiii, x6a tier. 

" I luve nor space to in out all alu 1 things iu t hr 1 ijk ihit luve interested 
mr an-^t giien me pleasure. The KctSaui on religion and literature are fresh And 
ctirauUimg, The da ideal i-rfiolar -nd the general n-yitef an k re commended 
aliL*' to read every page of this admirable book* 11 — VattM. 

M A brilliant fntctpreuikm of Latin Uteuiurt and rtligibm”—A Lrodtr. 

ROME THE LAW-GIVER 

By J. DECLAREUiL, Prof/uar in tht Umcorrity of fotdouso- 

i£t. act. * 

*' Tht level of tcHoljtthip ei eitjemd-, bigb p and the ^teaimrm Wdly more 
tedcnkal tLan the mbjcct-mattcr iiumar[d«. Tlie -author sracei the develop* 
mesii of Koman law (mm in oiigi ji to tti cotSifiahui. mu) to the Uicr 
mfinemtr.Li v,Liidj In ilirir rai-;;r p mbthty, md tealiadc bgk Juve given it mth 
tmrivjlkd ntiirainUty and wmptcirrte&s. While recomincacting thi( valuable 
iyfmpii a whole, wo my; note a ( tpecially ligntfcam %hc chapter on the 
dfgimzarkui of credit y—Saturday JUrua. 


M 


ITfE LIFE OF BUDDHA, *x Ugtnd end History 

By E. J THOMAS, DXttt.* Under Librarian in the University 
Library* Camh 1 1 dg* . 

Willi 4 plates and a map* 12a, 6 d , Bet. 

“ Be has produced 411 iudiifiriiative account of &H iJui u known uf [be life 
B of the great Richer. We wonM t^oimmcnd chit important work :n ail intercited 
in Eastern philo Fiphy/’ Spr-rAater. 

The tnaiou m of !i=! subject U u thorough as mw could wUh, Hu know* 

ledy*ir of tlir sjlc., ]ij 1 k : : -rjfjl i=nLc n ifid die HDUudncu of hii judgmem inakc 

him a ufe guide m a field in n hidi there tie tawny pitfall*. The laiol ii a worthy 

MUiLinn to a notable sctie#. ,p — JfWr&ffjtfr Guardi#*. 

ANCIENT PERSIA, and bantam Civilization 

By CLEMENT HU ART. timber fifth hutiwtf *f Front*. 

With 4 plates, 35 text illustrations, and a map t 12 $. fid. si ci 

'* A rcr j good account of rhr cultural hiitory <d fM Iran, A vivid pkiute 
d tile cciunuy and ml account of die Klipra ss followed by a Iiiiinry of die Adue- 
mejiiili, Artaddi, and Saisankh. The real value of iho bool tetmtti in the 
excellent malyteiaf dir cultuE*! data referring to each epoch: the iocUI oipini* 
ration, the religiouscfdn ami belief*, *ml t be irthik prmluctkim. The powerful 

clmaciet ilfitdhei of the monarch a and Svciocs jecrive new life bom die had™ 

ground b which they we *et. w — jYufw* 

11 An admirable epii utiie of the bwwn licit*"—jV«f Sfeurimiv- 


ART IN GREECE 

By A. K>£ RlDDERi Cifftifftr d/ the Zatmr Muieum t uni 
W. DEGNNAp Director 0/ the Geneva Mmtum pj Art m& History* 
Wiili 24 platen and 66 sert illustrations, 2 is. net. 

ai A fisc in a 1 ini; addition w the aeries. The suthura live wifttrn atimlively 
not only oi Greek art from its beginning to the Hellenistic period and in find 
decline, bin oi everyday Creek fife and in Trillion 10 an and dir irtbu of the 
tirnr , T '—Drily Sm*. 

" liven on the xrtais Jinkiilii ground it is remarkably tfedi and pt-onming/* 

N*t& Slain run. 


MONEY AND MONETARY POLICY IN EARLY TIMES 
By A R. BURNS. B.Se. Ecow. 

With 16 plates, xes. net. 

“ He Eiat ire \*m& the subject wirh care and caution and diywo dearly whir the 
pixilei ire. He dciU mainly witii Gieect and Ramr, dightjy with A&yih+ md 
gives, a paragraph it the end ol esdi chapter 10 ihe wholly independent and 
imenriting coinage of Oibi ."—Timet LtUraty SmppUmens 

” He ii it* be congtuuliicd. The book U « nnking cahtrut to the peviffUJ 
isjperfidal rrcatmenti of die subject. Botiimeiin have been ^tidied iod the 
material obrained, digested, and presented m a molt readable farm/' 

£f?ngnrj;f. 
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THE NILE AND EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION 
By A* MQRETj Prnftmr at tfo *j frjr r«. 

With 14 phtv*t 79 text ill mi rath mi iml 3 map* net. 

QfJjh p IftU Without -eViililn^ dtHunJlrct. the luthur ?ii.im the evolution of 
mititutiom and religion, mmniulr connected, item kinship by right divine 
r-i tHc ndt fit Tfo■■ iJ juit hiv - ", Sui[i] the cult !n which Krurioh alone lord part t<p 
Uli religt&n Of tijr wind*- peopk* *nd IfOm rtUpil to tff private cemGeirott. 

Art. tciencc. tod liuetatun: are dcictibed ta ggimrricm with die varimi* pcTiradiA 
Tin; hifttflj i* cnlivcwk by -it t*in g EjuomtDiii front coNicmp.irary cbcrjinertu, 

>iv].i xhmpcj ct indivfdaalj, and beautiful legend 1. li U 1 ivqrfc |mib jot the 
♦piatii? and iIl; c^tinil trader w htr warns a clear but nut raperfictal Amount. 

Tktfollowing jrf nr fifing publication ; 

MACEDONIAN IMPERIALISM, and thr HAUnizaikn */ 
By R JOUGUETi Prvfott&r in skf Vnkmity ofPam. [the East 

With 7 plaice arid 4 ifup^ atram r6^ net. 

A full loccttru of the llttlt ksHrran 1 lellr niatic agr, of the imaung adventure: 
ol Alciiftj}tr t nl the rit\ uifAiiIuLkin, ind can Oku of tltrr gtej* Gfttk Ling- 
dfitnj, til their toflapvr before the ztmdy idrsnc* of Rome, The it nty {1 full of 
grtsl character* and dizmauc incident u, and range - from rhe Danube to the 
Ittdm anil fftsm Sicily to the Somali com* 

THE ROMAN WORLD 

By VICTOR. CHAPOT, Fr^mor *t the Ec&U dr.t Btxwx-Arti. 

With 2 plates and 12 maps, about 165. tret* 
bince Mommim,, despite the plentiful tupplyot new doctmKfltJi im cone erred, 
picture of thp (MB Rsirmmtf in all irimvcrtiiY hai been attempted- Thu volume 
luppliei the dcfickncy r It cfctcribei the by which the Km pi if wti 

hi? uif1 * Af&*i t h c r3i ach j tL r J ? y by wlucli 1 1 w j 1 « v *;: e ■ :1 ; it i> ...f specUl t j 1 ue hi 1 is 
[pKmstnjajjni ui tlir life ut the varimii prnviu«i, 

THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 

By CECIL GRAY, About m. &L mt* 

The petted dealt with cittud* fiotD the bt^ittnbjj of the Cbbtiat era |p 
the end Eii 1 he nineteenth osnnify, and the buoit fa cottfined to European mnjic. 
A n n-'-i j <ir,i -pf “i^w SLinc! method of T«:yui3^nr is 2Copied. Thr book ii 
minunky intended for dir mutk-lov?! rathe: ihiJi ilu* muJelit* and no technical 
knowledge ii rc^wrd bepnd that which m v be jammed in (hs (oinicf , 

Oihrr fifitiy vf tehith dit&ils will k* errmmmrtd in da dr z 

GREEK 1 HOI GM and thf Origins 0 / the Sritntifit Spirit 

By 1. ROBIN\ Pfa/rtsar in tk* Unwcriity fl/ Pfins. 

ROAL\N POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: Rrpuiikanim 

a Kit CtFiarism 

£y LEON HOMO, Pr$ffDGf in it* Unktrsity of Es&ns. 

ECONOMICS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 
By J. TOUTAIN* 

NOMADS OF THE EUROPEAN STEPPE 
By G,F. HUDSON* Fflk& 0 / AHSnutf Ccllfgf t Oxford. 
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